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Peter the great: 
an eighteenth-century hero 


of our times? 


by 
Carolyn Wilberger 
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‘Les Russes doivent certainement regarder le czar [Pierre I] 
comme le plus grand des hommes. De la mer Baltique aux 
frontières de la Chine, c’est un héros; mais doit-il l’être parmi 
nous?’ When Voltaire posed this question in his Anecdotes sur le 
czar Pierre le grand (1748), little did he suspect the variety of 
answers that would be given’. If, in so far as Russia is concerned, 
the first half of the eighteenth century can be called an ‘age of 
discovery’, the second half is more appropriately an ‘age of 
debate’. The controversy itself swirled around Peter the great— 
his goals and his methods. In the course of the discussion, how- 
ever, many more general and basic issues were raised. How is 
change best effected? Can a foreign culture be successfully im- 
ported? Is cosmopolitanism to be preferred over any purely 
national considerations? These and many other questions in- 
herent in the discussion of Russia’s rapid westernization occupied 


lin this same passage, Voltaire 
answers his own question thus: ‘Etait- 
il comparable pour la valeur a nos 
Condé, à nos Villars; et pour les con- 
naissances, pour l’esprit, pour les 
moeurs, à une foule d’hommes avec qui 
nous vivons? Non; mais il était roi, et 
roi mal élevé; et il a fait ce que peut- 
être mille souverains à sa place n’eus- 
sent pas fait. Il a eu cette force dans 
l’âme qui met un homme au-dessus des 
préjugés de tout ce qui l’environne et 
de tout ce qui l’a précédé: c’est un 
architecte qui a bâti en brique, et qui 
ailleurs eût bâti en marbre. S’il eût 
régné en France, il eût pris les arts au 
point où ils sont pour les élever au 
comble: on l’admirait d’avoir vingt- 
cinq grands vaisseaux sur la mer 
Baltique; il en eût eu deux cents dans 
nos ports. The Moland edition of 
Voltaire’s works is cited as M. but as 


critical editions of the relevant writings 
are in preparation for the monumental 
Complete works of Voltaire of the 
Voltaire Foundation, M. will be cited 
only when this is indispensable, As it 
is often useful to distinguish between 
Voltaire’s three principal works dealing 
with the tsar, I shall cite the Histoire de 
Charles XII as CXII, the Anecdotes sur 
le czar Pierre le grand as Anec., and the 
Histoire de l'empire de Russie as HR. 
All references to Voltaire’s corres- 
pondence are from the Theodore 
Besterman edition (1953-1965), cited 
as Best., or the new definitive edition 
(1968- ), cited as Best.D. Ortho- 
graphy and punctuation in quotations 
from all authors follow the original. 
All italics throughout this article are 
mine, I am grateful for the help of 
the Hull Memorial Publications Fund 
of Cornell. 
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the best minds of the century. There were never any ‘pro’ or 
‘anti-Peter’ parties as such; the initial positions taken by Voltaire 
and Rousseau provided the extremes with most other opinions 
falling somewhere between. Nor was the debate limited to France 
—retorts, confirmations and explanations issued forth from 
Russia itself. The people involved, the problems raised, the 
solutions proposed—all of these make the controversy over 
Peter an important chapter in the intellectual history ofeighteenth- 
century France and Russia. 


1. Background to debate: Peter the great and his French 
interpreters, 1700-1762 


Peter himself would no doubt have been pleased to be the 
centre of such attention. During his thirty-year reign (1696- 
1725), the tsar had pursued a dual goal: rapid westernization 
at home and recognition of Russian equality (or superiority) 
abroad. Growing to manhood in an atmosphere of constant 
intrigue, and deliberately excluded from state affairs, Peter en- 
riched a poor formal education with his interest in manual arts, 
sailing and military science. It was his prowess in the latter that 
first brought him European fame as he waged successful wars 
against Turkey (the taking of Azov in 1696) and then against 
Sweden (the great northern war of 1700-1721). Early in his reign 
Peter realized that military capability would be largely dependent 
upon technical skill. For eighteenth-century Russia this meant 
rapid westernization. Up to this time Russia’s isolation had been 
almost complete. Only a few diplomats had ventured into western 
Europe; no tsar had ever travelled abroad. In 1697 Peter shattered 
tradition by personally leading ‘the great embassy’. Taking with 
him some 250 of his countrymen, Peter set out to learn ship- 
building and military science. In England and Holland he himself 
worked in the shipyards. A second trip in 1717 took the tsar to 
Denmark, Prussia, Holland and, this time, France. During the 
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six weeks he spent in Paris visiting observatories, gardens, the 
Academy of sciences, the Sorbonne, etc., Peter made an indelible, 
if not always favourable, impression on the French. 

Peter returned to Russia from these expeditions with many 
European recruits (shipwrights, seamen, engineers, artisans, doc- 
tors, etc.) and a determination to westernize Russia. Russians 
were sent abroad to study while an edict invited all foreigners 
(except Jews) to settle in Russia with promises of free passage, 
employment and full religious tolerance. The Julian calendar 
was adopted, Russia’s first newspaper and textbooks were prin- 
ted, beards were ordered shaven, European-style clothing became 
mandatory and a new capital, St. Petersburg, was founded as a 
‘window on the west’. Major domestic reforms were undertaken: 
government structure was reorganized, serfdom extended, service 
to the state made obligatory for the nobility, secular schools 
opened, a new impulse given to heavy industry, mining and com- 
merce, the church effectively subordinated to the state by the 
creation of the synod and the reduction of monastic privileges. 
Not all of these changes were beneficial; not all would survive. 
In terms of human suffering the price of rapid westernization had 
been great indeed—forced labour, heavy taxes, etc. Domestic 
opposition had been constant. The revolt of the streltsy (palace 
guard) was brutally suppressed with over twelve hundred rebels 
executed and droves exiled to Siberia. Peter’s own son, tsarevich 
Alexis, a rallying point for the traditionalists, was accused of 
plotting against the throne and put to death. Good or bad, Peter’s 
reign, nevertheless, had set Russia on a new course—one which 
led west. At the same time, it had also brought Russia to the 
attention of the European intellectual community. Peter’s thirty 
years of toil and trouble would provide ample raw material for 
the philosophes’ examination and interpretation?. 


3 for further information on Peter former or revolutionary? (Boston 1963). 
see B. H. Sumner, Peter the great and Especially interesting in the latter is an 
the emergence of Russia (London 1950), article by M. M. Bogoslovsky concern- 
and Marc Raeff, ed. Peter the great: re- ing Peter’s legislation (pp.22-31). Al- 
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The first important French commentary on Peter appeared the 
year of his death. As secretary of the Academy of Sciences, Fon- 
tenelle undertook in November 1725 a eulogy of the tsar who had 
been, after all, an Academician. In his ‘Eloge du czar Pierre Fz 
Fontenelle speaks at some length of pre-Petrine Russia’s igno- 
rance and poverty and summarizes it thusly: ‘Tout était à 
faire en Moscovie, et rien à perfectionner. Il s’agissait de créer 
une nation nouvelle; et, ce qui tient encore de la création, il 
fallait agir seul, sans secours, sans instrumens”*. Fontenelle justi- 
fied Peter’s sometimes harsh methods of reform in terms of 
national character: ‘Le czar avait affaire 4 un peuple dur, in- 
docile, devenu paresseux par le peu de fruit de ses travaux... 
les changemens les plus indifférens et les plus légers, tels que 
celui des anciens habits, ou le retranchement des longues barbes, 
trouvaient une opposition opiniâtre et suffisaient quelquefois 
pour causer des séditions. Aussi, pour lier la nation à des nou- 
veautés utiles, fallait-il porter la vigueur au-delà de celle qui 
eût suffi avec un peuple plus doux et plus traitable’ (1.343-344). 
Concerning the reforms themselves, Fontenelle was especially 
pleased that Peter required his nobles to travel abroad while at 
the same time importing foreign experts. Especially laudable were 
Peter’s own voyages. Russia owes Peter its navy, urban police, 
the marine academy, the medical college, public anatomy lessons, 
an observatory, printing presses, libraries, etc. In addition Peter 
brought the ignorant and superstitious clergy under his control. 


though Russia was not without laws 
before his reign, Peter’s concept of 
legislation was something new. It was 
both dynamic and all-embracing. The 
guiding principles -of Muscovy . had 
been customs not laws. Peter was the 
first to give Russia positive regulatory 
laws dealing with every phase of public 
and private life. His legislation ranged 
from government reorganization to 
building codes to the compulsory use 
of sails to the way leather was to be 
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processed. The language of the legis- 
lation was also new. Although Peter 
continued to rely heavily on stern 
threats to gain compliance, he added 
appeals to reason and explanations of 
the utility of the new regulations. This 
should be kept in mind as we discuss 
the various eighteenth-century inter- 
pretations of Peter as a legislator. 

3 Œuvres complètes, ed. G. B. 
Depping (Genève 1968), i.343. 
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The primary basis of Fontenelle’s praise of Peter, nevertheless, 
is the fact that the tsar brought the arts and sciences to Russia. 
In a 1719 letter to Peter, Fontenelle tells the tsar that if he has 
gained new subjects by military conquest, he has also remodelled 
his own, making them ‘tout nouveaux, plus éclairés, plus heureux, 
plus dignes de vous obéir; vous les avez conquis aux sciences 
et cette espèce de conquête, aussi utile pour eux que glorieuse 
pour vous, vous était réservée” (i.529). Moreover, Peter had 
adopted western arts and sciences in an advanced stage of per- 
fection: ‘Il aura eu l’avantage de prendre tout dans l’état où 
Pont mis jusqu’à présent les nations les plus savantes et les plus 
polies, et elles lui auront épargné cette suite si lente de progrès 
qu’elles ont eue a essuyer; bientôt elles verront la nation russienne 
arriver à leur niveau, et y arriver d’autant plus glorieusement 
qu’elle sera partie de plus loin’ (i.352). 

About ten years later, Peter came under the less favourable 
scrutiny of Charles Castel, abbé de Saint-Pierre. His reflections 
on Charles XII and Peter were occasioned by Voltaire’s Charles 
XII and were intended primarily for the instruction of hereditary 
princes. Saint-Pierre hopes that future sovereigns can learn from 
the mistakes of Charles and Peter. Thus a long introduction to 
the ‘Reflexions sur Charles XII’ concerns itself with the definition 
of a ‘grand homme’ and an analysis of the ways in which these 
two rulers failed to satisfy the various criteria. Saint-Pierre dis- 
tinguishes an ‘homme illustre’ who is ‘grand par quelques qualitez, 
et petit par d’autres’ from a ‘grand homme’ who is ‘grand par la 
plupart de ses qualitez et . . . n’est petit par aucune’. Although 
certainly ‘illustres’, Peter and Charles were not ‘grands’. Peter 
did not know that true glory is impossible when one disregards 
the welfare of one’s subjects and one’s neighbours by entering 
into prolonged wars for unjust reasons. Peter and Charles both 
ignored their fellow man and god. Peter has one quality, however, 


4 Ouvrajes politiques (Rotterdam 
1734), ix.308. 
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which makes him superior to Charles—his willingness to learn: 
‘Pour le Czar, il comprit dés sa jeunesse que le Comerce maritime, 
que les Aliances avec ses Voizins, que les Arts, que les Manu- 
factures, les bons Réglemens, les bons Etablissemens, les Aca- 
démies, les Coléges, les Compagnies des Comersans, les Canaux, 
les Ports, étoient très importans à l’augmentation du bonheur 
des Moscovites. Ainsi il alla lui-même chercher ces Conoissances, 
et même d’excellens Ouvriers, de bons Navigateurs, et de bons 
Professeurs chez ses Voizins’ (ix.317). 

In his ‘Reflexions morales et politiques sur czar Pierre I’, 
Saint-Pierre turns to specific events of Peter’s life in order better 
to evaluate his accomplishments. Much of the fault can be at- 
tributed directly to a bad education. Peter never learned to use 
persuasion; his methods were too forceful. The tsar’s own travels 
abroad were a ‘faute de prudence’ because he could have imported 
the experts and learned in Russia. Manual labour was ‘déplacé’ 
for anyone who had so many important state affairs needing his 
attention. The war with Sweden was unjust and Peter is to blame 
for the suffering it caused both countries. Perhaps Peter’s gravest 
folly was not assuring the survival of his reforms. He neglected 
the education of his heir who should have been kept abroad until 
he learned to appreciate the benefits of European civilization. 
The system of succession introduced by Peter, whereby the 
tsar named his own successor, will lead to civil war. Saint-Pierre 
regrets that Peter did not import more foreigners to help him 
establish a truly progressive government administration. In his 
reforms as a whole, nevertheless, Peter had had the right idea: 
‘Il est certain que le Czar montra sa prudence, en tirant d’Angle- 
terre, de Holande, d’Allemagne et de France, des Pilotes, des 
Matelots, des Capitaines de Vaisseau, des Constructeurs, des 
Architectes, des Oficiers de Troupes de Terre, des Artizans de 
toute espéce, des Chefs de Manufactures, des Professeurs savans 
de diverses Siences, et tout cela en trés grand nombre. Céte 
dépense étoit nécessaire pour faire fleurir son Empire’ (ix.416). 
In the final analysis: “Pierre [était un] grand Génie naturel, 
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puisque né parmi des Peuples si ignorans, il étoit parvenu à 
sentir leurs grans bezoins. Mais ce grand Génie avoit encore bien 
du chemin à faire pour règler son Etat, aussi bien que sont règlez 
les Etats de nos Souverains, qui ont profité des sages établissemens 
de leurs Prédécesseurs: et il y seroit peut-être parvenu, s’il eût 
vecu plus de cinquante-trois ans’ (ix.419). 

À more political appraisal of Peter is found in the marquis 
d’Argenson’s Considérations sur le gouvernement ancien et présent 
de la France (written 1739, published 1764). The future foreign 
minister classes Russia with Turkey as ‘deux puissances [qui] 
passent pour être despotiques. Only fifty years ago Russia 
was among the ‘nations barbares’. Peter’s role had been decisive: 
‘Un seul homme l’a tiré de cet état, et l’a rangé parmi les Puis- 
sances considérables’. Peter had been ‘à la fois Législateur et 
Conquérant, ce qui constitue un des plus grands hommes que 
le Monde ait vus’. Since Peter held absolute power, he lost no 
time in introducing reforms. Argenson thoroughly approves of 
westernization: ‘À un peuple dans cette situation il faut d’autres 
Loix qu’à ceux plus anciennement sortis de la barbarie; . . . il 
faut attirer des Etrangers dans le pays, moins pour y augmenter le 
nombre des habitans, que pour inspirer aux naturels les vertus 
sociales et le bon goût’. The one thing which alarms Argenson 
is Russia’s power: “Cette Puissance étant arrivée soudainement 
à la civilisation, s’est trouvée d’une grandeur immense; on en 
oublioit l’immensité, par le mépris que l’on faisoit de sa barbarie’. 
Russia should not continue to extend itself by wars of conquest: 
‘[L’empire] ne devroit entrer que dans des guerres où il ptt 
se concilier l’amitié et le concours des Etrangers, faire oublier 
l'excès de sa puissance . . . déjà l’Europe se repent de lui avoir 
prêté des secours propres à le perfectionner, et de s’être endormie 
sur ses premiers progrès’ (pp.96-97). 


5 Considérations sur le gouvernement 
ancien et présent de la France (Liège 


1787), P-33- 
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Montesquieu, fortunately, was not among those oblivious to 
Russia’s progress. Having briefly dealt with Russia in the Lettres 
persanes (letters LI and LXX1), Montesquieu returned to this sub- 
ject in De Pesprit des lois (1748) and offered a truly new inter- 
pretation of Peter’s reign. Russia was a problem for Montesquieu 
because it did not fit his theory of climates. He could not admit 
that despotism could be its proper form of government. This 
led him to two conclusions. Firstly, Russia was trying to emerge 
from despotism: ‘Voyez, je vous prie, avec quelle industrie le 
gouvernement Moscovite cherche a sortir du despotisme, qui 
lui est plus pesant qu’aux peuples même. . .. On a commencé à 
connoitre des loix; on a instruit les peuples. Mais il y a des causes 
particulières qui le ramèneront peut-être au malheur qu’il vouloit 
fuir’. Secondly, Peter had used the wrong method (despotism) 
in reforming Russia. If other people saw Petrine Russia making 
a leap forward of four centuries, Montesquieu saw it taking a 
jump backward four centuries to the purity of its sources. This 
highly significant passage is quoted in full (xrx.xiv): 


Quels sont les moyens naturels de changer les moeurs et les 
maniéres d’une nation. 

Nous avons dit que les loix étoient des institutions particu- 
lières et précises du législateur; et les moeurs et les manières, 
des institutions de la nation en général. De là il suit que lorsqu’on 
veut changer les moeurs et les manières, il ne faut pas les changer 
par les loix: cela paroitroit trop tyrannique: il vaut mieux les 
changer par d’autres moeurs et d’autres manières. 

Ainsi, lorsqu'un prince veut faire de grands changemens dans 
sa nation, il faut qu’il réforme par les loix ce qui est établi par 
les loix, et qu’il change par les manières ce qui est établi par les 
manières: et c’est une très mauvaise politique de changer par les 
loix ce qui doit être changé par les manières. 

La loi qui obligeoit les Moscovites à se faire couper la barbe 


® De Pesprit des lois, ed. Jean Brethe 
de La Gressaye (Paris 1950), i.120-121. 
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et les habits, et la violence de Pierre I, qui faisoit tailler jusqu’aux 
genoux les longues robes de ceux qui entroient dans les villes, 
étoient tyranniques. Il y a des moyens pour empêcher les crimes: 
ce sont les peines; il y en a pour faire changer les maniéres: ce 
sont les exemples. 

La facilité et la promptitude avec laquelle cette nation s’est 
policée a bien montré que ce prince avoit trop mauvaise opinion 
d’elle, et que ces peuples n’étoient pas des bêtes, comme il le 
disoit. Les moyens violens qu’il employa étoient inutiles; il 
seroit arrivé tout de même à son but par la douceur. 

I] éprouva lui-même la facilité de ces changemens. Les femmes 
étoient renfermées, et en quelque façon esclaves; il les appela à 
la cour, il les fit habiller à l’allemande, il leur envoyoit des étoffes. 
Ce sexe goûta d’abord une façon de vivre qui flattoit si fort son 
goût, sa vanité et ses passions, et la fit goûter aux hommes. 

Ce qui rendit le changement plus aisé, c’est que les moeurs d’alors 
étoient étrangères au climat, et y avoient été apportées par le mélange 
des nations et par les conquêtes. Pierre I, donnant les moeurs et les 
manières de l’Europe à une nation d Europe, trouva des facilités 
qu'il nattendoit pas lui-même. L'empire du climat est le premier 
de tous les empires. 

Il n’avoit donc pas besoin de loix pour changer les moeurs 
et les manières de sa nation: il lui eût suffi d’inspirer d’autres 
moeurs et d’autres manières. 

En général, les peuples sont très attachés à leurs coutumes; 
les leur ôter violemment, c’est les rendre malheureux: il ne faut 
donc pas les changer, mais les engager à les changer eux-mêmes. 

Toute peine qui ne dérive pas de la nécessité est tyrannique. 
La loi n’est pas un pur acte de puissance; les choses indifférentes 
par leur nature ne sont pas de son ressort. 


This interpretation, as we shall see, attracted attention through- 
out the century in both France and Russia. 

If Fontenelle, Saint-Pierre, Argenson and Montesquieu all 
considered Russia and its tsar worthy of their consideration, it is 
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Voltaire, nevertheless, who holds the honour of being Peter’s 
first true historian and popularizer. Voltaire dealt with Peter 
extensively in three works: Histoire de Charles XII roi de Suède 
(1731), Anecdotes sur le czar Pierre le grand (1748) and Histoire 
de l’empire de Russie sous Pierre le grand (1759-1763). 

Charles XIT, one of the most popular books of the century, 
paralleled the Swedish king and the Russian tsar. While the 
former serves as an example of the folly of wars of conquest, 
the latter emerges as a representative of the forces of reason and 
reform. As Voltaire’s interest in Peter increased, the sections on 
Russia in Charles XII were expanded until all of the essentials 
of Voltaire’s interpretation of Peter were present even in this 
early work. Voltaire later decided he would like to devote a 
whole history to Peter and so informed the Russian court in 
1745. The Petersburg Academy of sciences, however, while 
honouring Voltaire with membership, refused his request, pre- 
ferring to see the history done by a Russian. Foiled in his grand 
enterprise, Voltaire wrote in 1748 the short and lively Anecdotes 
sur le czar Pierre le grand. Nine years later, however, the Russian 
court, having undergone a change of heart, officially invited 
Voltaire to undertake the desired history. His two-volume His- 
toire de Russie became the first documented account of Peter’s 
reign. Although relying heavily on the accounts of European 
travellers, Voltaire also made use of the information put at his 
disposal by the Russian academy. The history, nevertheless, was 
severely criticized by the Russian authorities for its inaccuracies. 
The root of the difficulty, however, lay more in a basic difference 
of goals. Petersburg wanted a veritable apotheosis of the tsar. 
Voltaire, while seeing the tsar as a hero in the very human terms of 
legislation, tolerance and progress, refused to meet this demand’. 


“the writing of the Histoire de l’empire de Russie sous Pierre le grand 


Russie, the Russian criticism of it and 
the basic ideological differences be- 
tween Voltaire and Petersburg are 
discussed more fully in E. F. Shmurlo, 
Voltaire et son ceuvre Histoire de 
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(Prague 1929), and Vaslav Cherny, 
L Apothéose de Pierre le grand: trois 
écrits historiques inconnus, présumés de 
M. V. Lomonosov, destinés à Voltaire 
(Prague 1964). 
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The interpretation of Peter that emerges from Voltaire’s 
three works centres around the ideas of creation, legislation and 
religious reform. Although giving passing mention to Peter’s 
predecessors, Voltaire insists on the founding role of the tsar: 
‘Enfin Pierre naquit et la Russie fut formée’ (HR, 1.ii). Moreover, 
Peter is the great legislator who has given preference to merit 
over birth, reorganized the government and the judiciary and 
promulgated new laws (CXII, M.xvi.159-164; HR, 1.x, u.xiii). 
It is in the matter of church reform, however, that Peter is most 
warmly praised. Tolerance is the rule. Indeed Russia is ‘le seul 
grand Etat chrétien ot la religion n’ait pas excité de guerres civiles, 
quoiqu’elle ait produit quelques tumultes’ (HR, 1.ii). Peter has 
effectively controlled the power of the church by creating as its 
administrative body the synod, which, although composed of 
clergy, was subordinate to secular authorities. None of these 
favoured concepts of Peter would remain unchallenged in the 
ensuing debate. 


II. Voltaire versus Rousseau 


One would naturally expect to find Voltaire in the midst of 
anything having to do with Russia, but Rousseau’s presence 
is somewhat surprising. Of the major intellectual figures of 
eighteenth-century France, Rousseau is the one who seems most 
isolated from Russia. Unlike Voltaire and Diderot, he had no 
close friends among the Russian colony living in Paris, was not 
in regular correspondence with anyone at the Russian court and, 
in general, seemed indifferent to events in that empire. Yet from 
1760 to 1762, Russia appeared in his three major works—La 
Nouvelle Héloïse, Emile, and the Contrat social. The last, more- 
over, posed some very disturbing questions about Peter’s place 
in history and thus provoked a heated reply from Voltaire. In 
one brief paragraph of the eighth chapter of book 11 of the 
Contrat social, Rousseau cast doubt upon the very principles 
which had led Peter to attempt the rapid westernization of Russia: 
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‘Tl est pour les Nations comme pour les hommes un tems de 
maturité qu’il faut attendre avant de les soumettre a des loix; 
mais la maturité d’un peuple n’est pas toujours facile à connoitre, 
et si on la prévient l’ouvrage est manqué. Tel peuple est dis- 
ciplinable en naissant, tel autre ne l’est pas au bout de dix siecles. 
Les Russes ne seront jamais vraiment policés, parce qu’ils Pont 
été trop tôt. Pierre avoit le génie imitatif; il n’avoit pas le vrai 
génie, celui qui crée et fait tout de rien. Quelques-unes des choses 
qu’il fit étoient bien; la plupart étoient déplacées. Il a vu que son 
peuple étoit barbare; il n’a point vu qu’il n’étoit pas mûr pour la 
police; il l’a voulu civiliser quand il ne faloit que l’agguerrir. 
Il a d’abord voulu faire des Allemands, des Anglois, quand il 
faloit commencer par faire des Russes; il a empéché ses sujets de 
jamais devenir ce qu’ils pourroient être, en leur persuadant qu’ils 
étoient ce qu’ils ne sont pas. C’est ainsi qu’un Précepteur françois 
forme son éléve pour briller un moment dans son enfance, et 
puis n’étre jamais rien. L’Empire de Russie voudra subjuguer 
l'Europe et sera subjugué lui-même. Les Tartares ses sujets ou 
ses voisins deviendront ses maitres et les notres: Cette révolution 
me paroit infaillible. Tous les Rois de l’Europe travaillent de 
concert à l’accélérer’s. 

This passage will require detailed analysis. First, however, 
a preliminary question must be answered: what led Rousseau 
to such a gloomy view of Peter’s deeds and Russia’s future? 

Scholarship on Rousseau and Russia is without doubt the most 
neglected area in the generally neglected field of eighteenth- 
century Franco-Russian intellectual history. The Genevan’s 
refusal of Catherine’s invitation to come to Russia is usually 
presented as the chief episode of his ‘Russian career’, while his 
reflections on Peter in the Contrat social are politely repeated and 
summarily dismissed. While Russian scholars have voluminously 
tried to define Rousseau’s impact on Russian culture, no one has 
undertaken a companion study of Russia’s place in Rousseau’s 


8 Pléaide edition, iii.386; all Rous- 
seau citations are from this edition, 
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thought. As a result, chapter viii of book 11 of the Contrat social 
appears to be an isolated ‘shot-in-the-dark’, Rousseau’s strange 
observations on a country about which he seemed to have little 
knowledge. A closer examination, however, reveals that Rous- 
seau’s apparent isolation from Russia is an illusion. A lifelong 
series of contacts served not only to stimulate Rousseau’s interest 
in Russia, but also provided him with the necessary background 
information for his own interpretation of Peter. In this per- 
spective, the passages on Russia in the Contrat social are no 
longer an isolated phenomenon, but instead take their place at 
the centre of Rousseau’s comments on that country and become 
understandable only in the context of what preceded and 
followed them. 

Rousseau’s personal contacts with Russians were not numerous 
and never extended. The only one which seems to have predated 
the Contrat social was that with count Aleksandr Romanovic 
Vorontsov, nephew of the chancellor of Russia, who visited 
Rousseau in August 1760 after greeting Voltaire at Ferney. 
Rousseau had no comment on the visit. Also in the 1760s (1764- 
1769), Rousseau indirectly came to know the A. A. Golovkins. 
This eccentric expatriate count, known in Paris as ‘Golovkine 
le philosophe’, and his wife, were reportedly rearing an ‘Emile 
vivant —using Rousseau’s book as a guide in educating their 
children. Through mutual friends, Rousseau expressed his best 
wishes for the family and the success of their enterprise. In 
1765 at Strasbourg, Rousseau was admired from afar by V. A. 
Pol’nov, later a famous Russian lawyer. In the same year in the 
same city, the Genevan just missed count Kyrill Razumovsky, 
president of the Academy of sciences, who intended to offer 
Rousseau, as a gift, his library and a domain in Russia. Un- 
fortunately Rousseau had already left Strasbourg when the count 
arrived. 

Rousseau’s most direct contact with the Russian court was the 
famous episode of the Orlov letter in 1767. This invitation from 
Catherine’s favourite naturally leads to speculation on her own 
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attitude towards Rousseau. There is no doubt that Grigory 
Orlov’s letter was inspired by the empress. Her motives can only 
be surmised. It most certainly was not an invitation from the 
heart. Catherine thought of Rousseau as ‘un auteur fort dangereux 
dont la manière d’écrire séduit et exalte les jeunes têtes’. On 
hearing of the Genevan’s death, her only comment was: ‘Feu Jean- 
Jacques, de douteuse mémoire, qui croyait que toute l’Europe 
s'occupait à imaginer des persécutions contre lui, tandis que 
personne n’y pensait. Exactly what Catherine was planning 
when she sent this invitation remains a mystery. Perhaps she 
hoped that once he were close at hand she would be able to 
influence or silence Rousseau. At any rate, the offer was proferred 
in terms designed to attract Rousseau away from his English 
asylum. Orlov spoke of a secluded tract of land about forty 
miles from Petersburg: ‘L'air y est sain, l’eau formidable, les 
coteaux qui entourent les différens lacs forment des promenades 
agréables, très propres à rêver’. Rousseau would be bothered 
neither by neighbours nor by clergy. He would be able to live in 
the degree of simplicity or luxury he desired, have guests if and 
when he wished, avoid publicity, and be under obligation to no 
one. Rousseau, none the less, pleaded infirmity, age and the 
Russian climate and refused. He also expressed the fear that the 
count would regret his invitation and be disappointed when his 
guest turned out to be not an ‘homme de lettres’ and a ‘beau 


the first, a comment to princess 
Dashkova, is quoted by M. M. Strange 
in ‘Jean-Jacques Rousseau et ses con- 
temporains russes’, Annales historiques 
de la Révolution française (1962), 
xxiv.517. On Rousseau’s death, see 
‘Lettres de l’Impératrice Catherine II 
a Grimm’, C6opHuk ummepatopcKoro 
pyccxkoro o6mectBa (1878), xxiii.117. 
Although Catherine would eventually 
hold Rousseau responsible for the 
French revolution, her attitude in 
earlier years was somewhat ambivalent. 
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diseur’, but a ‘bon homme bien simple’ who preferred to herbo- 
rize in solitude”. 

In the 1770s Rousseau seems to have been visited by several 
prominent Russians including V. G. Orlov, ambassador Dmitry 
Golitsin and Aleksandr Stroganov. He also corresponded briefly 
with prince A. M. Belosel’sky who shared his interest in Italian 
music. None of these encounters impressed Rousseau enough for 
him to comment upon these visitors individually. At any rate, 
he came to see them as part of the plot against him. In April of 
1774 Rousseau expressed his fears to his Polish friend count 
Wielhorski: ‘J'ai réflechi sur les visites, aussi frivoles qu’affectées, 
que, depuis l’écrit que je vous remis [Considérations sur le gouverne- 
ment de Pologne], jai souvent reçues de plusieurs personnes d’une 
nation [Russie] dont je ne pense pas mieux que vous, qui sure- 
ment m'aime encore moins que je ne estime, et qui ne laisse pas 
de me proposer un azile avec assez d’empressement. Ces visites, 
faites souvent avec une sorte d’ostentation, n’auroient-elles point 
quelque motif insidieux qui dans la simplicité de mon coeur 
m'eût échappé jusqu'ici? J'ai appris, par la plus terrible ex- 
perience ce que savent faire deux hommes de ma connoissance, 
qui ont un grand crédit chez cette nation. Ces deux hommes 
viennent d’y faire un voyage. Ils ont fait en route des pauses 
qui n’étoient pas sans motifs, et bien d’autres gens, dont vous ne 
vous doutez pas, concourent à leurs manoeuvres". 

Rousseau’s personal contacts with western Europeans who 
had first-hand knowledge of Russia were no doubt of more 

10 Correspondance générale, ed. Théo-  Catherine’s former favourite, who had 
phile Dufour (Paris 1924-1934), been put on the throne in 1764 by 
xvi.325 ‘Orlov à Rousseau, Saint- Russia and Prussia. Rousseau wrote 
Pétersbourg, 2 [11] janvier 1767 and his Considérations for the anti-Ponia- 
xvi.327 ‘Rousseau à Orlov, Wootton, towski, anti-Russian confederates 
28 février 1767’. shortly before the first partition of 

11 Correspondance xx.294. The men Poland by Russia, Prussia and Austria 
who had just visited Russia are, of in 1772. Voltaire supported Catherine, 
course, Diderot and Grimm. The seeing in the whole affair a war against 


latter had also stopped in Poland to religious fanaticism. 
see Stanislas August Poniatowski, 
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importance in stimulating his early interest in that country. In 
1733 at Chambéry Rousseau was instructed in chess by a Genevan 
named Gabriel Bagueret. After a colourful and shady career as 
a smuggler in Germany, Bagueret had gone to Moscow in 1720 
and had obtained a high government post as counsellor in the 
College of money, mines, and manufactures. He returned to 
Geneva to settle a law case and seems to have remained there. 
In the Confessions Rousseau tells of his acquaintance with this 
gentleman: ‘Il y avoit un Genevois nommé M. Bagueret, lequel 
avoit été employé sous Pierre le Grand a la Cour de Russie; un 
des plus vilains hommes et des plus grands fous que j’aye jamais 
vus, toujours plein de projets aussi foux que lui, qui faisoit tomber 
des millions comme la pluye et à qui les zeros ne coûtoient rien, ... 
Je ne l’aimois point’ (i.220). One cannot help but wonder how 
often Rousseau thought of Bagueret when he was contemplating 
Peter’s importation of foreigners into Russia to aid in ‘civilizing’ 
that country. 

Ten years later Rousseau was in Venice and, once again, Russia 
was playing a part in his life. As secretary to count Montaigu, 
Rousseau had the weekly task of sending diplomatic dispatches 
(September 1743 to August 1744). Rousseau says in his Con- 
fessions that it was Montaigu’s practice to ‘renvoyer chaque 
nouvelle à sa source au lieu de lui faire suivre son cours. Il 
marquait a M. Amelot les nouvelles de la cour, 4 M. de Maurepas 
celles de Paris, à M. d’Havrincourt celles de Suède, à M. de la 
Chetardie celles de Petersbourg, et quelquefois à chacun celles 
qui venoient de lui-même et que j’habillois en termes un peu 
différens’. Since Montaigu signed them all without reading them, 
Rousseau continues, ‘cela me rendoit un peu plus le maitre de 
tourner ces dernières à ma mode et j’y fis au moins croiser les 
nouvelles’ (i.300). Now this Joachim Jacques Trotti, marquis de 
La Chétardie, whose diplomatic correspondence passed through 
Rousseau’s hands, was a most interesting figure. Named ambas- 
sador to the court of empress Anna Ivanovna in 1739, he spent his 
time combatting the German influence at court and engineered 
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the 1741 coup which placed the pro-French Elizabeth I on the 
throne. La Chétardie soon gained the enmity of her advisers, 
however, and was asked to leave in 1742. During Rousseau’s 
stay in Venice from 1743 to 1744, La Chétardie was on his second 
diplomatic mission in Russia—this time promoting a plan for an 
alliance of France, Russia, Sweden and Prussia against Austria. 
The Venice correspondence contains several references to Russian 
affairs, including an unsuccessful English-Hungarian intrigue 
against the tsarina and La Chétardie’s plan to use Venice as an 
intermediary for his dispatches to the French ambassador in Tur- 
key. As secretary to Montaigu, therefore, Rousseau gained some 
direct knowledge of the court intrigues in distant Petersburg”. 

Russia entered Rousseau’s life again in the person of Claude 
Carloman de Rulhiére (1734-1791) whom he had known since the 
mid fifties and with whom he kept in touch through mme Dupin 
de Chenonceaux. Rulhiére became secretary to baron de Breteuil, 
the French ambassador in Petersburg, in April of 1762 and was an 
eye-witness to Catherine’s coup the following July. From 1762 to 
1764 Rulhiére wrote some very important letters to Rousseau 
dealing with the Russian situation. (I shall refer to them later in 
connection with the Contrat social.) Rousseau’s friendship with 
Rulhiére was no doubt also a factor in Catherine’s irritation with 
the former, especially when Rulhiére recorded his experiences 
in the infamous Histoire ou anecdotes sur la révolution de Russie en 
z762". It was also through Rulhiére that Rousseau met Bernardin 


12 “Dépêches deVenise’ (iii.1045-1234). pleasure not only for his pessimistic 


La Chétardie’s constant intrigues led 
to a second requested departure from 
Petersburg in June 1744. See Albert 
Vandal, Louis XV et Elisabeth de 
Russie (Paris 1882), pp.104-196. 

13 written after Rulhiére’s return to 
Paris in 1765, the Anecdotes enjoyed 
a series of public readings, beginning 
at the home of Choiseul, Rulhiére’s 
patron, in 1767. Rulhiére’s book 
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de Saint-Pierre, another Frenchman disillusioned by a sojourn in 
Russia". Moreover, Rulhiére, who wrote a history of Poland him- 
self, was instrumental in engaging Rousseau to do his Considéra- 
tions sur le gouvernement de Pologne. In Rulhiére, then, Rousseau 
had as a friend one of the outstanding Russophobes of the century. 

Interesting as they are, Rousseau’s contacts with Russians or 
western Europeans who knew Russia first hand cannot by them- 
selves explain the Contrat social for the obvious reason that all 
(except Bagueret, the Venetian correspondence and count 
Vorontsov) postdated his first writings on Russia in the late 
1750s and early 1760s. Rulhière probably did much to reinforce 
Rousseau’s pessimism and influenced the Considérations, but 
his antipathy for Russia can in no way be at the origin of Rous- 
seau’s original reflections on Peter. What these various episodes 
in Rousseau’s life do demonstrate, however, is that his apparent 
isolation from Russia is misleading. Rousseau’s exposure to 
things Russian, if not nearly so great as that of Voltaire or 
Diderot, was, at least, substantial and life-long. 

If one is to appreciate Rousseau’s view of Russia as expressed 
in the early 1760s, it is to written sources that one must turn. 
It would be no exaggeration to say that in the eighteenth century 
no one who was at all well read could avoid knowing something 
about Russia. In the previously cited works of Fontenelle, 
Castel de Saint-Pierre, Argenson, Montesquieu, and Voltaire, 
Rousseau had at his disposal not only detailed accounts of 
Peter’s reign, but several conflicting interpretations of his reforms 
as well. Rousseau’s most obvious target in the Contrat social 


14 this young idealist arrived in 
Petersburg in 1762 with a project for 
the foundation of a utopian colony on 
the shores of the Aral Sea. Although 
his plan was quickly rejected, Saint- 
Pierre became a social lion in Peters- 
burg. Offended by the offer of a 
position as a ‘copiste’, he resigned his 
commission in Catherine’s army and, 
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was, of course, the almost unqualified optimism of Voltaire’s 
view of the tsar. A deteriorating personal relationship between 
the two men had culminated in total rupture after Rousseau’s 
‘hate letter’? of 17 June 1760 (Best.D8986). Moreover in 1760 
to 1761, while Rousseau was still working on the Contrat social, 
Peter was once again the centre of attention with the publication 
of the first volume of Voltaire’s Histoire de Russie. As Voltaire’s 
correspondence shows, the work had been pirated almost im- 
mediately and, by mid October 1760, was circulating widely 
and causing quite a stir in the intellectual community. 

Rousseau was not, of course, the first to question Peter’s 
accomplishments. Saint-Pierre, Argenson, and Montesquieu had 
all expressed some reservations. Saint-Pierre had denied Peter 
the title of ‘grand homme’ on the grounds that he had let his 
desire for military conquest prevent him from completing his 
domestic reforms. He had not only been unjust to his neighbours, 
he had failed to ensure the survival of his new institutions by 
foolishly neglecting the education of his heir and by not building 
a strong and progressive government administration. Argenson, 
while generally approving of Peter, was alarmed, nevertheless, 
by the policy of military conquest he had bequeathed to Russia. 
Finally, Montesquieu had disapproved of the tsar as a legislator, 
saying that his violent methods were unnecessary and unsuited to 
Russia’. 


15 R. A. Leigh, ‘Observations on the 
Voltaire letters: Voltaire, d’Alembert 
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it was in October 1754 that 
Rousseau had undertaken an abrégé 
of Saint-Pierre’s works. He had in 
his possession the Beman edition 
of Ouvrajes de morale et de politique 
(Rotterdam 1733-1741) plus six vol- 
umes of manuscripts. Rousseau pored 
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in the inventory compiled by Rousseau 
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Up to this point, however, the one thing that no one had 
doubted was Peter’s wisdom in trying to bring western European 
culture to Russia. Some thought that Peter should have gone about 
it somewhat differently, but the basic assumption behind the 
reform, z. e., that European arts, sciences and manners would be 
beneficial to Russia, remained unchallenged. It was not until the 
Contrat social that anyone dared to suggest that Russia had been 
harmed by Peter’s reforms. Before Rousseau, Russia’s problem 
was seen as insufficient westernization—if only Peter had lived 
long enough to complete his great work! After Rousseau, some 
Europeans began to wonder if Russia’s ills were not, at least in 
part, the product of too much westernization. Indeed, would this 
empire not have been better off if Peter had never exposed it to 
the west? Had not Russia, in fact, imported more western vices 
than virtues? More western problems than solutions? Rousseau 
had taken the same basic information available to everyone else, 
but in one paragraph he had presented it in an entirely new per- 
spective. In so doing, he opened a Pandora’s box that Voltaire 
would try repeatedly to close. 

Since Russia appears in all the works of the great trilogy of the 
early 1760s, a brief look at La Nouvelle Héloïse and Emile is 
perhaps in order. Neither of these works gives any indication 
that their author would have anything important to say about 
Russia. In them Rousseau confines himself to a few common- 
places. The reader is perhaps a bit startled in Le Nouvelle Héloïse 
when he first learns that Wolmar is Russian (at least most editors 
find it strange): ‘Etant allé dans son pays pour mettre ordre à 
ses affaires, il s’est trouvé envelopé dans la dernière révolution. ... 


important, although Rousseau would 
disagree with him about Peter. 


propres a chaque peuple et en insistant 
sur la nécessité pour le législateur d’en 
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Il y a perdu ses biens. . . . Il n’a lui-même échapé a l’exil en Sibérie 
que par un bonheur singulier. . . . Il revient avec le triste débris 
de sa fortune’ (ii.349). 

The chronology of this episode is highly questionable and 
has never been solved. René Pomeau suggests that Rousseau 
had in mind the brothers Veselovsky who, after being implicated 
in tsarevich Alexis’s supposed plot against Peter (1719), settled 
in Geneva. Bernard Guyon cites Morand’s unsuccessful attempts 
to make Wolmar’s disgrace coincide with the 1740-1741 up- 
heavals following the death of Anna Ivanovna. Since Julie’s 
marriage should date from 1738, this seems impossible. Quite 
probably Rousseau had no specific events in mind. Russia’s 
propensity for revolutions was a stock comment in the eighteenth 
century, and, after all, Wolmar’s revolution was only ‘la der- 
niére’”, Although Rousseau never makes very much out of 
Wolmar’s being Russian, he does occasionally throw in a few 
remarks to remind the reader of that fact. Mme d’Orbe, for 
instance, writes to Julie: ‘A propos, j’oubliois de faire com- 
pliment à ton Altesse. Di-moi, je t’en prie, Monseigneur ton mari 
est-il Atteman, Knès, ou Boyard? Pour moi, je croirai jurer 
s’il faut t’appeler Madame la Boyarde’. This is followed in Rous- 
seau’s personal copy by his own falsely naive note to the effect 
that ‘Mme d’Orbe ignoroit apparemment que les deux premiers 
noms sont en effet des titres distingués, mais qu’un Boyard n’est 
qu'un simple gentilhomme’ (ii.506). Russia also provides a 
convenient explanation for Wolmar’s religious difficulties: ‘M. 
de Wolmar, élevé dans le rite grec, n’étoit pas fait pour sup- 
porter l’absurdité d’un culte aussi ridicule. Sa raison, trop 
supérieure à l’imbécille joug qu’on lui vouloit imposer, le secoua 
bientôt avec mépris, et rejettant à la fois tout ce qui lui venoit 
d’une autorité si suspecte, forcé d’être impie, il se fit athée’! 

17 René Pomeau’s comments can be 18 ij.588. Pomeau in his edition says: 
found in his edition of Za Nouvelle ‘Il est probable que Rousseau connaît 
Héloïse (Paris 1960), p.328. Morand is la religion de la Russie principalement 


cited in ii.15 42, note I to p.349. par ce qui en est dit dans l’ Histoire de 
Charles XIT de Voltaire’ (p.575). 
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One final comment is of some interest. Julie, speaking to 
Wolmar about the future and their children, says: ‘Vous en 
voulez envoyer un en Russie; que de pleurs son départ m’auroit 
cotités!’ (ii.726). One wonders why an exile would send his child 
back. Could it be that Rousseau has believed Voltaire’s optimistic 
appraisal of Russian universities? Or is he already pleading a case 
for Russian national consciousness—a return to the fatherland 
for one expatriate’s son? Although Wolmar himself has no speci- 
fically Russian traits, the very fact that he is an exile no doubt 
makes him a more sympathetic figure. On the whole, however, 
Russia’s role in La Nouvelle Héloïse seems to be little more than 
that of providing some elements of exoticism. Russia was ‘à 
la mode’ at the time and Rousseau’s readers probably enjoyed 
these small asides. 

One suspects a similar purpose in the passages on Russia 
found in Emile. Here Rousseau cites Peter as an example of the 
value of learning a trade: ‘Le Czar Pierre étoit charpentier au 
chantier, et tambour dans ses propres Trouppes: pensez-vous 
que ce prince ne vous valut pas par la naissance ou par le mérite? 
Vous comprenez que ce n’est point a Emile que je dis cela, c’est a 
vous, qui que vous puissiez étre’ (iv.478). In another passage of 
Emile Rousseau becomes the only eighteenth-century French- 
man who wanted to visit Petersburg in the winter: ‘Je voudrois 
tirer d’une saison tout ce qu’elle a d’agréable, et d’un climat 
tout ce qu'il a de particulier. J’aurois une diversité de plaisirs et 
d’habitudes, qui ne se ressembleroient point et qui seroient 
toujours dans la nature; j’irois passer lété à Naples et l’hiver a 
Pétersbourg; tantôt respirant un doux zéphir à demi-couché 
dans les fraiches grotes de Tarente, tantôt dans l’illumination 
d’un palais de glace, hors d’haleine, et fatigué des plaisirs du bal’ 
(iv.679). These paragraphs on Russia in La Nouvelle Héloïse 
and Emile are noteworthy for two reasons. In the first place, 
they show a continuing interest in Russia on Rousseau’s part 
during these years—the Contrat social is not a totally isolated 
comment. Secondly, Russia in Rousseau’s fiction is presented 
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quite positively. If Greek orthodoxy leaves much to be desired, 
Wolmar and Peter (as a carpenter) are admirable. There is no 
hint in either of these works of the negativism or originality 
of the Contrat social passages on Russia. 

In the first version of the Contrat social (Du contrat social ou 
essai sur la forme de la république, 1758-1760), there is no mention 
of Russia. Chapter iii (Du peuple a instituer’) of book 11 (‘Eta- 
blissement des loix’) includes the material of book 11, chapters 
viii-x (“Du peuple’) of the definitive version. Especially intriguing 
is the fact that chapter iii of the earlier Contrat is substantially the 
same text as chapter viii of the 1762 version until one comes to the 
paragraph on Peter. Originally this entire paragraph was missing 
and Rousseau jumped immediately to what would become the 
beginning of chapter ix in the final draftt?. One can only speculate 
as to why Rousseau chose to add this passage. It is not at all 
unreasonable, however, to see a connection between these in- 
sertions and the much-heralded appearance of the first volume of 
Voltaire’s Histoire de Russie. 

The context of chapter viii (Du peuple’, shortened from 
‘Du peuple a instituer’ in the first version) is in itself significant. 
It is preceded by a chapter ‘Du législateur’ and followed by chap- 
ters on the proper size and population of states and the conditions 
which make a people suitable for legislation. By placing the 
passage on Peter in this framework, Rousseau struck at the very 
heart of Voltaire’s interpretation of the tsar. ‘Législateur’ was, 
of course, Voltaire’s favourite title for Peter and one which 
he felt more than compensated for any of the tsar’s failings. 
Montesquieu also had treated Peter primarily as a legislator and 
had criticized him for failing to distinguish between ‘lois’ (which 


19book 11, chapter viii, of the the earlier version (iii.336-342, 463). 
definitive version occupies pp.318-320 The two versions of this chapter are so 
of the first version of the Contrat social. different, however, that the addition of 
It should be noted that Rousseau’s material on Russia is less striking than 
comment on Russia in book tv, in chapter viii of book 11 where the 
chapter viii (De la religion civile”) of paragraph on Peter was inserted into 
the 1762 Contrat is also absent from very similar texts. 
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regulate the actions of the citizen), ‘moeurs’ (which regulate the 
interior conduct of the man) and ‘maniéres’ (which regulate the 
exterior conduct of the man). Peter had mistakenly tried to 
change manners by laws”. Rousseau, however, would deny that 
Peter had even been a legislator at all. 

In order to understand Rousseau’s rejection of Peter, one must 
go back to chapter vii of book 11 where Rousseau defines his 
concept of the legislator. Rousseau carefully distinguishes be- 
tween a ‘grand prince’ and a ‘législateur’ by using the criterion of 
creativity: ‘Mais s’il est vrai qu’un grand Prince est un homme 
rare, que sera-ce d’un grand Législateur? Le premier n’a qu’a 
suivre le modele que l’autre doit proposer. Celui-ci est le méchani- 
cien qui invente la machine, celui-là n’est que l’ouvrier qui la 
monte et la fait marcher’ (iii.381). The legislator is a ‘génie’ 
above human passions who makes general interests prevail over 
particular ones. Furthermore, he has no executive authority: 
‘Car si celui qui commande aux hommes ne doit pas commander 
aux loix, celui qui commande aux loix ne doit pas non plus com- 
mander aux hommes’ (iii.382). The legislator can employ neither 
force nor reasoning. Since he has no legislative authority either, 
his only resource is his own powers of persuasion. Moreover, the 
legislator must know his people well, for not all peoples are 
amenable to legislation: ‘Comme avant d’élever un grand édifice, 
l'architecte observe et sonde le sol pour voir s’il en peut soutenir 
le poids, le sage instituteur ne commence pas par rédiger de bonnes 
loix en elles-mêmes, mais il examine auparavant si le peuple 
auquel il les destine est propre à les supporter’. 


20 Montesquieu makes this distinction 
in Esprit iii.15-17. The following is a 
typical example from Voltaire. Speak- 
ing of Peter’s tactical errors at Narva 
when he left his men to seek fresh 
troops, Voltaire says: ‘Il fit alors une 
démarche qui l’eût rendu méprisable si 
un législateur qui a fait de si grandes 
choses pouvaitl’étre’ (CXII, M.xvi.173). 
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ff.). See also Bernard Gagnebin, ‘Le 
Rôle du législateur dans les concep- 
tions politiques de Rousseau’, Etudes 
sur le Contrat social de Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau (Paris 1964), pp. 277-290. 
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The portrait of the legislator is followed by a discussion of the 
criteria for a people ‘propre à instituer’. The first precondition, 
the one which Rousseau reproaches Peter directly for ignoring, 
is that of time. Before turning to a more detailed discussion of 
this factor, one should at least mention the other considerations 
which Rousseau outlines in chapters ix-xi. Although Russia 
is not specifically cited in connection with any of these, it is 
obvious that that country would have failed to meet more than 
just the time criterion. First of all, the state should be small in 
area with a population proportional to its size in order that the 
‘lien social’ be preserved. One of the commonplaces about Russia 
in the eighteenth century was its vast extent versus its small 
population—les plus vastes Etats de univers’, Voltaire had said 
in his Histoire de Russie (1.ii). Secondly, in order for a single set 
of laws to be applicable, the population must enjoy a high degree 
of homogeneity and be united by origin, interest or convention. 
As far as Russia was concerned, the emphasis had always been 
on heterogeneity: “Dans l’empire de Russie il y a plus de différen- 
tes espèces, plus de singularités, plus de moeurs différentes que 
dans aucun pays de univers’ (HR, 1.4). 

On a third criterion, that the nation ‘n’a point encore porté 
le vrai joug des loix’ (iii.390), Russia would seem to qualify. 
Rousseau accepted the popular idea that Russia had no laws 
before Peter. He never disputes the fact that Peter had been the 
first to police Russia, only that he had done it at the wrong time 
and had used improper methods. Russia fails the test again, 
however, when it comes to having ‘ni coutumes, ni superstitions 
bien enracinées’ (iii.390). The controversy over the shaving of 
beards, recounted by every author since Fontenelle, would no 
doubt have been enough to disqualify Russia on this count. In 
addition, ‘superstition’ was a keyword in the Voltaire interpreta- 
tion of Peter. Eliminating the ‘superstitions bien enracinées’ 
which infested Russia had supposedly been one of the tsar’s 
major accomplishments (CX//, M.xvi.157-158). Lastly, legislation 
should take place in an atmosphere of peace. The country must 
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not only be free from the fear of invasion, but must refrain from 
entering into the quarrels of its neighbours. The ideal nation is 
that ‘qui peut se passer des autres peuples et dont tout autre 
peuple peut se passer’ (iii.390). Peter’s reign, on the contrary, 
had been characterized by continual war. Charles XII had in- 
vaded Russia; Russia had forcefully interfered in Polish affairs. 
Instead of isolating himself, Peter had become ‘arbitre de la 
Pologne et du Nord’ (CXI, M.xvi.264). As for the legislation 
itself, its goal should be freedom and equality. No one had ever 
dared to suggest that these had resulted from Peter’s laws. I 
think it is safe to conclude that Peter’s timing and goals were not 
the only things about his reforms which disturbed Rousseau. 
The size of the empire and the nature of its people would seem 
to disqualify Russia as a candidate for legislation—a fact that 
Peter should have perceived. 

Rousseau’s direct criticism, nevertheless, concerns the timing 
of Peter’s reforms. This is a vital factor. If one waits too long, 
there is great danger in trying to change a nation: ‘Les peuples 
ainsi que les hommes ne sont dociles que dans leur jeunesse, ils 
deviennent incorrigibles en vieillissant; quand une fois les cou- 
tumes sont établies et les préjugés enracinés, c’est une entreprise 
dangereuse et vaine de vouloir les réformer; le peuple ne peut 
pas même souffrir qu’on touche a ses maux pour les détruire, 
semblable à ces malades stupides et sans courage qui frémissent 
à l’aspect du médecin’ (iii.385). Only in exceptional cases can 
revolution restore a state to youthful vigour. The reason for this 
is explained in the paragraph just preceding Rousseau’s observa- 
tions on Russia. Interestingly enough, this paragraph is the only 
one of chapter viii to have undergone any substantial changes 
from the earlier version of the Contrat social. The theme—liberty 
once lost cannot be recovered—is the same in both, but, in 
the 1762 text, Rousseau introduces the idea of ‘barbare’. In the 
earlier version, the bad effects of slavery (loss of the sentiment of 
patriotism and of the concept of happiness, lack of union among 
members of a society, ambition that blinds people to misery, 
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a corrupted national will, disdain for the benefits of freedom) 
are treated at length without ever being connected to any specific 
period in a people’s development. In the same paragraph of the 
new chapter viii, however, Rousseau omits the detailed discussion 
of slavery and introduces a time factor: ‘Il [le peuple] peut se 
rendre libre tant qu’il n’est que barbare, mais il ne le peut plus 
quand le ressort civil est usé (iii.385). The ‘barbare’ leads nicely 
into a discussion of Russia’s rise from its supposed barbarism. 

Upon careful examination, Rousseau’s critique of Russia is 
composed of three predictions and five accusations. He begins 
with a sweeping and pessimistic prediction: ‘Les Russes ne 
seront jamais vraiment policés parce qu’ils l’ont été trop tôt 
(iii.386). This is based, of course, on the concept of stages in a 
nation’s history which Rousseau had just elaborated at the begin- 
ning of the same paragraph: ‘Il est pour les Nations comme pour 
les hommes un tems de maturité qu’il faut attendre avant de les 
soumettre à des loix; mais la maturité d’un peuple n’est pas tou- 
jours facile à connoitre, et si on la prévient l’ouvrage est manqué. 
Tel peuple est disciplinable en naissant, tel autre ne l’est pas au 
bout de dix siècles’. There would seem to be a contradiction 
between this necessary maturity and the previous statement that 
‘les peuples ainsi que les hommes ne sont dociles que dans leur 
jeunesse’. His own annotated copy of the Contrat shows that 
Rousseau realized this, and, beginning with the 1782 edition, 
the paragraph on Russia was corrected to read: ‘La jeunesse n’est 
pas l'enfance. Il est pour les Nations comme pour les hommes un 
tems de jeunesse, ou, si l’on veut, de maturité qu’il faut attendre 
avant de les soumettre à des loix’ (iii.1466, note ‘a’ to page 386). 
By so distinguishing between ‘enfance’ and ‘jeunesse’ (or ‘matu- 
rité’), Rousseau preserves the integrity of his original thought. 
In either case, a new dimension has been added to the previously 
discussed time factor: a people can be policed too early (‘enfance’) 
as well as too late. Obviously, Peter had misjudged his nation’s 
maturity. 

As in the case of lost liberty (‘Un peuple peut se rendre libre 
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tant qu’il n’est que barbare, mais il ne le peut plus quand le 
ressort civil est usé”), such a mistake in timing would seem to be 
irreparable. Unfortunately Rousseau never gives any indication of 
when he felt Russia should have been policed. This first predic- 
tion, however lacking in specifics it may be, warns the reader 
from the outset, nevertheless, that he is looking at Russia in 
a new and original perspective. Rousseau openly contradicts 
Voltaire’s ‘Enfin Pierre naquit et la Russie fut formée’ theme 
which held that ‘toutes les nations sont demeurées grossiéres 
pendant des milliers de siècles, jusqu’à ce qu’il soit venu des hom- 
mes tels que le czar Pierre, précisément dans le temps qu’il fallait 
qu'ils vinssent’ (HR, 1.ii; Anec. M.xxiii.281). In a century which, 
up to this point, had uniformly deplored Russia’s barbarism and 
hailed Peter’s coming as a step forward, Rousseau dares to sug- 
gest that Peter had not only not helped Russia, he had indeed 
irrevocably harmed the country. 

Rousseau’s first accusation against Peter also strikes at a 
previously universally accepted judgment of Peter: “Pierre avoit 
le génie imitatif; il n’avoit pas le vrai génie, celui qui crée et 
fait tout de rien’. Along with ‘législateur’, ‘génie’ and ‘créer 
had been, until this time, standard vocabulary for everyone talk- 
ing about Peter. Although he had spoken of the innate ability 
to imitate of the Russian people as a whole, Fontenelle had never 
denied Peter’s own creative ability: “Tout était a faire en Mos- 
covie et rien à perfectionner. I] s'agissait de créer une nation 
nouvelle, et, ce qui tient encore de la création, il fallait agir seul, 
sans secours, sans instrumens’ (1.338, 343). Voltaire had likewise 
made ‘génie’ and ‘créer’ a central part of his interpretation: 
‘Son puissant génie, qu’une éducation barbare avait retenu et 
n'avait pu détruire, se développa presque tout à coup. Il résolut 
d’être homme, de commander à des hommes, et de créer une 
nation nouvelle’ (CXM, M.xvi.159). Even Saint-Pierre, who 
until Rousseau had been the most negative in his attitude toward 
Peter, had never denied he was a genius. Although never achiev- 
ing the stature of a ‘grand homme’, the tsar, nevertheless, ‘étoit 
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un grand Génie naturel, puisque né parmi des Peuples si ignorans, 
il étoit parvenu à sentir leurs grans bezoins’ (Ouvrajes ix.418-419). 
By denying Peter’s genius, moreover, Rousseau smashed another 
equally favoured concept of the tsar, for, without ‘génie’ and the 
ability to create, Peter could not be, by Rousseau’s definition, a 
legislator. Rousseau had carefully pointed out that ‘le législateur 
est à tous égards un homme extraordinaire dans PEtat. S'il 
doit l’être par son génie, il ne l’est pas moins par son emploi’ 
(iii.382). The true legislator is creative: ‘Mais s’il est vrai qu’un 
grand Prince est un homme rare, que sera-ce d’un grand Légis- 
lateur? Le premier n’a qu’à suivre le modele que l’autre doit 
proposer. Celui-ci est le méchanicien qui invente la machine, 
celui-là n’est que l’ouvrier qui la monte et la fait marcher” (iii.381). 
Perhaps Peter could qualify as a ‘grand prince —Rousseau 
never says—but he was certainly not a legislator. In just two 
sentences, Rousseau has already challenged three central ideas 
about the tsar: Peter had not only appeared at the wrong time, 
he had lacked genius and failed as a legislator. 

The second accusation is one of the most important of Rous- 
seau’s criticisms of Peter: ‘Quelques-unes des choses qu’il fit 
étoient bien; la plupart étoient déplacées’. It is interesting that he 
should call Peter’s actions ‘déplacé’ instead of ‘mauvais’ which 
one might well expect after ‘bien’. Saint-Pierre, one recalls, had 
spoken of Peter’s trips abroad as ‘déplacé’ for a prince who had 
important affairs awaiting him at home (Owvrajes ix.391). In 
fact, Saint-Pierre’s entire perspective on Peter revolves around 
such activities unbecoming to a ruler. Montesquieu, likewise, 
had criticized the tsar’s handling of such matters as the beard con- 
troversy. Unfortunately Rousseau never explained what he con- 
sidered ‘bien’ about Peter except for that one passage in Emile 
praising the tsar’s manual labour and insistence upon rising in the 
ranks (iv.478). The very thing which others found most laudable 
—the adoption of European culture—would hardly arouse any 
enthusiasm in Rousseau. Indeed that was the very thing that 
Rousseau found ‘déplacé’. 
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The Considérations sur le gouvernement de Pologne (1771) 
give this important clue to Rousseau’s train of thought: ‘Il faut 
maintenir, rétablir ces anciens usages, et en introduire de con- 
venables, qui soient propres aux Polonois. Ces usages, fussent- 
ils indiférens, fussent-ils mauvais même à certains égards, pourvû 
qu’ils ne le soient pas essentiellement, auront toujours l’avantage 
d’affectionner les Polonois à leur pays et de leur donner une 
répugnance naturelle à se mêler avec l’étranger. Je regarde comme 
un bonheur qu’ils aient un habillement particulier. Conservez 
avec soin cet avantage; faites exactement le contraire de ce que 
fit ce Czar [Pierre] si vanté. Que le Roi ni les Senateurs, ni aucun 
homme public ne porte jamais d’autre vétement que celui de la 
nation, et que nul Polonois n’ose paroitre à la Cour vêtu à la 
françoise’ (iii.962). Thus the tsar, so warmly praised in western 
Europe for his cosmopolitanism, found no favour with the more 
nationally minded Rousseau. Once understood in this light, the 
second accusation takes on new importance. Its originality lies 
in the ‘defensive’ role assigned to national customs (as represented 
by dress). While Montesquieu had recognized the attachment 
people form to such customs and the psychological shock of a 
rapid break, his quarrel with Peter was not that he had tried to 
change national customs, but rather the tyrannical method he 
had used. The tsar had tried to legislate manners, ‘des choses 
indifférentes par leur nature’. Example, not force, was called for: 
‘Il ne faut donc pas les [les coutumes] changer, mais les [les 
peuples] engager a les changer eux-mêmes” (Esprit iii.16). Rous- 
seau, on the other hand, would not only forbid tampering with 
national customs, he would actively encourage the addition of 
new ones, seeing them all as beneficial to the social cohesion and 
defensive capacity of a group. 

The first prediction is repeated as the third accusation: ‘Il a vu 
que son peuple étoit barbare, il n’a point vu qu’il n’étoit pas mûr 
pour la police’. Once again the dominant criticism of Peter is the 
untimeliness of his reforms. It should be noted that Rousseau, 
for all his independent thinking, is completely taken in by the 
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notion of pre-Petrine Russia as ‘barbare’. Voltaire gave typical 
expression to the idea, although it is to be found in almost every 
other writer: ‘Le czar Pierre le Grand avait tiré [la Russie] de la 
barbarie. Cette puissance ne consistait avant lui que dans des 
déserts immenses et dans un peuple sans lois, sans discipline, 
sans connaissances’ (Précis du siècle de Louis XV, 1751, iii). 
Montesquieu, in this particular instance, was the one who dis- 
agreed with the majority opinion. Peter had underestimated his 
people: ‘Ces peuples n’étoient pas des bétes, comme il le disoit’ 
(Esprit iii.15). Consequently, he had used violence where 
‘douceur’ would have sufficed. 

The fourth accusation also derives from this premise of bar- 
barism: ‘Il Pa voulu civiliser, quand il ne faloit que l’agguerrir’. 
Again, timing is the important factor, but this time Rousseau 
gives some indication of what Peter should have done. Why 
should a people be ‘aguerri’ first? Rousseau never explains, but 
the phrase is strongly reminiscent of certain passages of the 
Discours sur les sciences et les arts in which he maintains that ‘si 
la culture des sciences est nuisible aux qualités guerriéres, elle 
Pest encore plus aux qualités morales’ (iii.24). Rousseau is not 
optimistic about the quality of modern European armies because 
of the prevalence of ‘tous ces métiers tranquilles et sédentaires 
qui en affaissant et corrompant le corps, énervent si-tôt la 
vigueur de l’âme. . . . Avec quel courage les soldats supporteront- 
ils des travaux excessifs dont ils n’ont aucune habitude?” (iii.23). 

This ‘civilization’ that Peter sought to impose on Russia would, 
in Rousseau’s opinion, be harmful to both the physical and moral 
stamina of his people: ‘Tandis que les commodités de la vie se 
multiplient, que les arts se perfectionnent et que le luxe s’étend; 
le vrai courage s’énerve, les vertus militaires s’évanouissent, et 
c’est encore l'ouvrage des sciences et de tous ces arts qui s’exercent 
dans l’ombre du cabinet’ (iii.22). The term ‘aguerrir’, it should be 
noted, was also part of the ‘Russian vocabulary’ of the century 
along with ‘génie’, ‘barbare’, etc. Voltaire stressed that ‘Part 
de la guerre était un art nouveau qu’il fallait montrer à ses peuples” 
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(CXII, M.xvi.164). As a matter of fact, Peter, in his first wars with 
Sweden, had sacrificed his own glory in order to let his people 
‘s’aguerrir’. No one, however, would have agreed with Rousseau 
that Peter should have stopped there. Argenson, in this instance, 
may be considered the majority spokesman: ‘A un peuple dans 
cette situation il faut d’autres Loix qu’a ceux plus anciennement 
sortis de la barbarie; il faut exciter aux Arts’ (Considérations, p.97). 

The fifth and final accusation is the most important and far- 
reaching of all: ‘Il a d’abord voulu faire des Allemands, des 
Anglois, quand il faloit commencer par faire des Russes’. Ger- 
many and England, of course, had been two of the most in- 
fluential nations in Peter’s reforms, the former serving as a model 
in military organization and the latter in the development of a 
navy and commerce. Furthermore, Peter had not only brought 
many Europeans to Russia, he had sent Russians abroad to 
absorb foreign ways. As a symbolic gesture Peter insisted upon 
western dress and clean-shaving. The latter, especially, provoked 
opposition because of the deep religious significance of the beard 
(to wear a beard was to be in the image of god). In the Considéra- 
tions, one will recall, Rousseau had objected to the change in 
clothing because he felt that this was more than just a superficial 
change. It undermined national character itself. Peter was no less 
convinced of this, but such alterations in the Russian national 
character were precisely what he wanted: “To him, the beard worn 
by an Old Believer was not a detail of masculine appearance, but, 
like the long-skirted coat, the mark of a political attitude, the 
spirit of opposition. He wanted to have clean-shaven subjects 
wearing foreign clothes, in the belief that this would help them 
behave like Western Europeans’. 

Once more Rousseau’s criticism is diametrically opposed to 


22 Vasilij Kljuchevsky as quoted in fluence did not come into its own until 
Raeff, Peter the great, p.85. By 1762, the reign of Elizabeth (1741-1762). 
of course, the French could have been Francomania was at its highpoint in 
added to the list of Europeans Russians Russia from c. 1755 to 1775. 
were coming to resemble. French in- 
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everyone else’s evaluation of the effect of western customs. 
Argenson is typical: ‘Il faut attirer les Etrangers dans le pays... 
pour inspirer aux naturels les vertus sociales et le bon goût». 
Rousseau’s fear of foreign influence and his concern for the 
national character is also closely linked to his concept of the 
legislator. In the Projet de constitution pour la Corse Rousseau is 
adamant about this: ‘La premiere régle que nous avons à suivre 
est le caractére nationnal. Tout peuple a ou doit avoir un caractére 
nationnal et s’il en manquoit il faudroit commencer par le lui 
donner’ (iii.913). Not only had Peter never tried to develop a 
national character, he had actually made Germans and English- 
men out of Russians. 

Having opened with a prediction, Rousseau chose to close the 
passage with two more just as bold. Not only will Russia never 
be policed (prediction one), the Russians themselves will never 
develop to their full potential (prediction two) and will eventually 
become a subjugated people (prediction three). By making Ger- 
mans and Englishmen, ‘Pierre a empéché ses sujets de jamais 
devenir ce qu’ils pourroient être, en leur persuadant qu’ils étoient 
ce qu’ils ne sont pas’. Rousseau then picks up the ‘age of nations’ 
theme with the following illustration: ‘C’est ainsi qu’un Pré- 
cepteur françois forme son élève pour briller un moment dans son 
enfance, et puis n’être jamais rien’. 

Before dismissing this prediction as utter nonsense, one should 
recall that from a 1762 vantage point it did not seem totally un- 
reasonable. Russia was known in Europe at the time primarily 
for a series of military victories. Whenever other aspects of 
Russian life were praised, it was for skilful imitation of the west 
and never for anything original. Moreover, some Russians of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries would have agreed 
with Rousseau. A striking example is this passage from P. I. 
Chaadaev’s ‘Lettre sur la philosophie de l’histoire’, which seems 

23 Considérations, p.97. See also tesquieu, Esprit ïüi.15; Fontenelle, 
Voltaire, CXII, Mixvi.158-159, 164; Œuvres 1.343, 352. 
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to echo Rousseau’s observations: ‘Nos souvenirs ne datent pas 
d’au-dela de la journée d’hier; nous sommes pour ainsi dire 
étrangers à nous-mêmes. Nous marchons si singulièrement dans 
le temps, qu’à mesure que nous avancons, la veille nous échappe 
sans retour. C’est une conséquence naturelle d’une culture toute 
d’importation. Il n’y a point chez nous de développement intime, 
de progrés naturel; les nouvelles idées balayent les anciennes, 
parce qu’elles ne viennent pas de celles-la et qu’elles nous tom- 
bent je ne sais d’où. Ne prenant que des idées toutes faites, la 
trace ineffaçable qu’un mouvement d’idées progressif grave dans 
les esprits et qui fait leur force ne sillonne pas nos intelligences. 
Nous grandissons mais nous ne mtrissons pas; nous avancons, 
mais dans la ligne oblique, c’est a dire dans celle qui ne conduit 
pas au bout. Nous sommes comme des enfants que l’on n’a pas fait 
réfléchir eux-mêmes; devenus hommes, ils n’ont rien de propre; 
tout leur savoir est sur la surface de leur être, toute leur âme est 
hors d'eux. Voilà précisément notre cas’. Whether or not Rousseau 
perceived the objective reality of the situation, he did perhaps 
foresee an important psychological consequence of Russia’s rapid 
Europeanization via imitation. 

It is Rousseau’s third and final prediction which has made this 
passage of the Contrat social famous (or infamous): ‘L'Empire de 
Russie voudra subjuguer l'Europe et sera subjugué lui-même. 
Les Tartares ses sujets ou ses voisins deviendront ses maitres 
et les notres. Cette révolution me paroit infaillible. Tous les 
Rois de l’Europe travaillent de concert à l’accélerer’. By its very 
bravado, this comment, in its literal sense the least penetrating 
and least defensible of any Rousseau made on Russia, attracted 


*4 Couunenua u nucoma, ed. M. 
Gershenzon (Moscow 1913), i.8o. 
Quoted in the original French. This 
letter was published in 1836 in the 
journal Tezecxon. Although familiar 
with Rousseau as a pre-Romantic, 
there is no evidence Chaadaev had this 
passage of the Contrat in mind. More- 
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the limelight and, in so far as Voltaire is concerned, cast into 
relative oblivion the author’s other more valid observations. 
Most commentators, eighteenth-century and modern, tend to 
dismiss Rousseau’s parting shot as strange at best and the product 
of a demented mind at worst. This prediction, however, merits a 
closer look, if only because of the attention it has attracted. The 
first part of the prediction (L'Empire de Russie voudra subjuguer 
l’Europe . . .’), at least, is very reasonable from a 1762 vantage 
point. Montesquieu had spoken of Peter’s appetite for conquest: 
‘Il les [ses états] quitte, comme s’ils ne pouvaient le contenir et 
va chercher dans l’Europe d’autres provinces et de nouveaux 
royaumes’#, 

Argenson had also been disturbed by Russia’s expansionist 
policies: ‘Elle est redoutable et déja digne qu’on réprime son 
trop de pouvoir; car cette Puissance étant arrivée soudainement 
a la civilisation, s’est trouvée d’une grandeur immense; on en 
oublioit l’immensité, par le mépris que l’on faisoit de sa barbarie” 
(Considérations, p.96). By 1762 Russia had given even more 
convincing proof of her power. From 1748 to 1750 the Russians 
had occupied Finland and threatened Sweden. With the coming 
of the Seven years war, Russia had astounded Europe by defeat- 
ing, in 1759, the supposedly invincible armies of Frederick, and, 
in the fall of 1760, Russian troops had even occupied Berlin for a 
brief period. At a time when Russian armies held eastern Prussia 
and marched at will through Poland, it is not surprising that 
Rousseau should wonder about that country’s plans for the rest 
of Europe. 

Rousseau’s next observation is more debatable: “[L’Empire de 
Russie] sera subjugué lui-méme. Les Tartares ses sujets ou ses 
voisins deviendront ses maitres et les notres. Cette révolution 
me paroit infaillible. Tous les Rois de l’Europe travaillent de 
concert a l’accélerer’**. The great difficulty with this part of the 


25 Lettres persanes, ed. Paul Verniére de paix perpétuelle (written 1756, pub- 


(Paris 1960), p.109. lished 1761), Rousseau predicted a 
26 in a note to the Extrait du projet similar demise for England: ‘Il est, 
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prediction is that it lends itself to several interpretations. Two 
points become problematical: why the Tatars and how are the 
kings of Europe accelerating the process ? 

Rousseau was not the only person in the eighteenth century 
to esteem the military prowess of the Tatars. Prévost’s Histoire 
générale des voyages, although giving a minimum of information 
on Russia, did spend a good deal of time on the Tatars and their 
skirmishes with their neighbours”. Perhaps the greatest admirer 
of the Tatars was Montesquieu who, at times, sounds not unlike 
Rousseau in his appraisal of their military potential. This passage 
from the Lettres persanes is typical: ‘De toutes les Nations du 
monde, mon cher Usbek, il n’y en a pas qui ait surpassé celle des 
Tartares par la gloire ou par la grandeur des conquétes. Ce peuple 
est le vrai dominateur de l’Univers: tous les autres semblent 
étre faits pour le servir; il est également le fondateur et le des- 
tructeur des empires; dans tous les temps, il a donné sur la Terre 
des marques de sa puissance; dans tous les ages, il a été le fléau 
des nations. [Aprés avoir conquis la Chine, la Perse et la Mos- 
covie, | sous le nom des Turcs, ils ont fait des conquêtes immenses 
dans l’Europe, l’Asie et l’Afrique, et ils dominent sur ces trois 
parties de l’Univers. Cette belliqueuse nation, uniquement occu- 


par exemple, trés-aisé de prévoir que 27 on Rousseau and the Histoire 


dans vingt ans d’ici, Angleterre, avec 
toute sa gloire, sera ruinée, et de plus 
aura perdu le reste de sa liberté. Tout 
le monde assure que l’agriculture 
fleurit dans cette Isle, et moi je parie 
qu’elle y dépérit. Londres s’agrandit 
tous les jours; donc le Royaume se 
dépeuple. Les Anglois veulent étre 
conquérans; donc ils ne tarderont pas 
d’être esclaves” (iii.573). Voltaire’s 
comment on this prediction was: ‘Ah, 
pauvre homme! encore profète?” 
George R. Havens, Voltaire’s margina- 
lia on the pages of Rousseau (Columbus 
1933), P-34- 
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générale des voyages, see Georges Pire, 
‘Jean-Jacques Rousseau et les relations 
de voyages’, Revue d’histoire littéraire 
de la France (July-Sept. 1956), lvi.355- 
378. Although the Histoire discusses 
Russia in relation to China and the 
Tatars, it gives little information that 
would be useful in evaluating Petrine 
Russia. There is no evidence that 
Rousseau ever read any of the travel 
accounts about Russia circulating in 
the eighteenth century. The popular 
concept of the Tatars is treated in 
Muriel Dodds, Les Récits de voyages, 
sources de l’ Esprit des lois de Montes- 
quieu (Paris 1929), pp.104-112. 
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pée de sa gloire présente, sûre de vaincre dans tous les temps, ne 
songeait point à se signaler dans l’avenir par la mémoire de ses 
conquêtes passées’ (p.171). 

In the Discours sur les sciences et les arts Rousseau himself had 
spoken of the Tatar conquest of China, suggesting that ‘civiliza- 
tion’ is a poor national defence: ‘Si les lumieres des Ministres, ni 
la prétendue sagesse des Loix, ni la multitude des Habitans de ce 
vaste empire n’ont pu le garantir du joug du Tartare ignorant et 
grossier, de quoi lui ont servi tous ses Savans?’ (iii-t1). In this 
perspective, Rousseau’s choice of the Tatars seems less whimsical, 
if still not well founded from a twentieth-century viewpoint. 

As for the kings of Europe, there were several historical factors 
which might have made it appear they were aiding Russia, and 
thus eventually the Tatars, to dominate them. On a strictly 
military front, Austria and France were both allied to the vic- 
torious Russians at the time. In the Considérations, Rousseau 
cautions Europe about the folly of such alliances with Russia. 
He encourages the Poles by saying that it will eventually become 
clear that ‘lintérest commun des puissances de l’Europe et 
surtout de vos autres voisins, est de vous laisser toujours pour 
barriére entre eux et les Russes, et qu’a force de changer de 
folies il faut bien qu’ils soient sages au moins quelques fois’ 
(iii.1038). The Tatar conquest can also be interpreted as ‘the 
inevitable result of the wars of attrition waged by European 
powers among themselves’. 

A third possibility is hinted at by Argenson who suggested 
that Europe was endangering itself by exporting its arts and 
sciences: ‘Déjà l’Europe se repent de lui avoir prêté des secours 
propres à le perfectionner et de s’être endormie sur ses premiers 
progrès” (Considérations, p.97). Could Rousseau have agreed that 
the kings of Europe were in this way working toward their own 
destruction? Or, rather, would not all western civilization even- 
tually destroy itself? It is an intriguing thought and one which 


28 M. L. Perkins, ‘Rousseau on Studies on Voltaire and the eighteenth 
history, liberty and national survival’, century (1967), liii.139. 
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crossed Voltaire’s mind. Although repeatedly attacking Rous- 
seau’s comment on a literal, strictly military level, Voltaire fore- 
sees the possibility of a ‘symbolic reading’. In his article “Liberté 
d’imprimer’ (1765) Voltaire suggests that Peter’s support of the 
arts and sciences was one reason Rousseau had predicted Russia’s 
downfall. Thus when the Tatars fail to conquer Russia, Rousseau 
will try to say that he meant this allegorically: ‘Les belles-lettres, 
les mathématiques, l’esprit de société, la politesse qui dégradent 
l’homme et pervertissent sa nature’—these are the ‘nations’ that 
will destroy Russia. 

If Rousseau himself never took this option, a noted Russian 
scholar has taken Voltaire’s advice. Commenting upon Catherine’s 
letter in which she accused Rousseau of preaching a ‘crusade’ 
against Russia, Yu. Lotman says: ‘Let us note in passing that 
Catherine II misunderstood the thought of this passage of Rous- 
seau: he was not at all calling “all the kings of Europe” to work 
for the acceleration of the fall of Russia—he was predicting the 
downfall of European civilization (and Russia, which as a result 
of Peter Ps politics joined Europe) and its approaching subjuga- 
tion by Asia. The kings of Europe, in Rousseau’s opinion, 
accelerate this process “by civilizing”, i. e. each one destroying 
his own state’. This interpretation, at least, has the great merit 
of emphasizing one of Rousseau’s principal criticisms of Peter— 


29 ‘Pycco m pyccCKad KyAbTypa’, 
p.216. ‘SametTum nonytHo, YTO Eka- 


cBoe rocyzapcrBo’. Catherine’s letter 
is Best.16049 and is quoted on an- 


tepuna II npeBpaTHO HOHHAA CMBICA 
ƏTOTO OTPFIBKA Pycco: OH COBCEM He 
npusHiBaA ‘‘BCex Kopoaeit Espomst”’ 
PaGOTATE Hay, YCKOPEHHEM NAJCHHA 
Poccuu — on mpegcKasprBaa THOEAE 
eBponeñCKOË uuBMAUsauNM (x Poc- 
CHH, KOTOPAA B pesyAbTaTe HOAHTHKM 
Ilerpa I npuo6umaacs Espone) m 
rpxzayiuee moKopeuue ee Asueit. 
Kopoau xe Espor, 10 MHeHTIO 
Pycco, yCKOPAIOT ƏTOT mpoecc, yr- 
BHAU3YA”, T. €. paspyllat KAXKABTË 
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other page. One should recall in this 
regard Rousseau’s warning in Emile 
about similar ‘révolutions inévitables’ : 
‘Je tiens pour impossible que les 
grandes monarchies de l’Europe aient 
encore longtems à durer; toutes ont 
brillé, et tout Etat qui brille est sur son 
déclin. J’ai de mon opinion des raisons 
plus particulieres que cette maxime; 
mais il n’est pas à propos de les dire, 
et chacun ne les voit que trop” (iv.468). 
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his civilization of Russia via western arts and sciences. Rousseau’s 
hostility to Russia was, at least in part, the product of his hostility 
towards civilized Europe as a whole. This seems even more 
apparent in the Considérations sur le gouvernement de Pologne. 

Before turning to the latter, however, the study of Russia as 
represented in the Contrat social must be completed by citing 
another, usually totally neglected, passage. Of all Peter’s reforms, 
perhaps the dearest to Voltaire’s heart was that of the church. 
Already in Charles XIT, he had said: ‘Le czar se déclara le chef de 
la religion; et cette dernière entreprise, qui aurait coûté le trône 
et la vie à un prince moins absolu, réussit presque sans contra- 
diction et lui assura le succès de toutes les autres nouveautés’ 
(M.xvi.159-160). Indeed this subordination of church to state 
was the one area in which Peter had surpassed Louis XIV. In 
a letter of c. 1 June 1740 to lord Hervey, Voltaire replied to the 
question why one speaks of a ‘siécle de Louis XIV’ and not of 
a ‘siècle de Pierre le Grand’ in the following manner: ‘Le czar 
Pierre s’est instruit chez les autres peuples; il a porté leurs arts 
chez lui, mais Louis XIV a instruit les nations; tout jusqu’a 
ses fautes leur a été utile’ (Best.D2216). Yet in the second volume 
of Histoire de Russie, Voltaire would find Peter superior to 
Louis XIV in one respect: (Peter is supposedly speaking) ‘Je 
ne crois pas mériter la préférence qu’on me donne sur ce monar- 
que; mais j’ai été assez heureux pour lui être supérieur dans un 
point essentiel: j’ai forcé mon clergé à l’obéissance et à la paix, et 
Louis XIV s’est laissé subjuguer par le sien’ (11.xiv). 

In the first volume of Histoire de Russie Voltaire compared 
Russia and England more favourably: ‘La réforme dans l'Eglise, 
qu’on croit partout difficile et dangereuse, ne le fut point pour 
lui [Pierre]. . . . [Le patriarcat] fut entièrement aboli. . . . Si le 
czar ne se fit pas le chef de l'Eglise russe, comme les rois de la 
Grande-Bretagne le sont de l’Eglise anglicane, il en fut en effet 
le maître absolu. . . . Il ne faut que jeter les yeux sur le préambule 
de Pédit de ses règlements ecclésiastiques, donné en 1721, pour 
voir qu’il agissait en législateur et en maitre’ (M.1.x). 
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In chapter viii of book rv of the Contrat social (‘De la religion 
civile”), Rousseau refutes this latter assessment of the situation 
while using the same terms of comparison (Russia and England) 
and much the same vocabulary (‘maitre’ and ‘législateur’): 
‘Parmi nous les Rois d’Angleterre se sont établis chefs de l'Eglise, 
autant en ont fait les Czars; mais par ce titre ils s’en sont moins 
rendus les maitres que les Ministres; ils ont moins acquis le droit 
de la changer que le pouvoir de la maintenir; ils n’y sont pas 
législateurs, il[s] n’y sont que Princes. Par tout où le Clergé 
fait un corps il est maitre et législateur dans sa partie. Il y a donc 
deux puissances, deux Souverains, en Angleterre et en Russie, 
tout comme ailleurs’ (iii.462). This comment in ‘De la religion 
civile’ is not as isolated from Rousseau’s other observations on 
Peter as it may seem at first glance. 

In his notes to the Contrat social, Robert Derathé points out 
that ‘De la religion civile’ is a natural complement to chapter 
vii of book 11 on the legislator (iii.1498). At the very end of the 
latter chapter, Rousseau had suggested that the authority of laws 
often needs to be reinforced by that of religion ‘afin que les 
peuples, soumis aux loix de l’état comme à celles de la nature, et 
reconnoissant le même pouvoir dans la formation de l’homme et 
dans celle de la cité, obéissent avec liberté et portassent docile- 
ment le joug de la félicité publique’ (iii.383). Far from creating 
a ‘religion du citoyen’, Peter had vainly tried to establish his 
domination over ‘la religion du prêtre’ (Christianity). The tsar 
(and English kings) had failed because two powers are implicit 
in Christianity. Any state whose people believe in a spiritual 
kingdom as well as a temporal one will never have only one ruler. 
Voltaire was mistaken if he thought any laws could abolish this 
inherent duality. 

Ironically, religion formed an integral part of both men’s 
concept of the legislator. But while Rousseau thought the wise 
legislator used religion to the benefit of his laws, Voltaire frowned 
on any such procedure. Indeed in La Philosophie de l’histoire 
(1765) Voltaire praised Peter precisely for not resorting to super- 
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natural authority. Any secular legislator who uses religion in this 
way is ‘un blasphémateur et un traître; un blasphémateur puisqu’il 
calomnisait les dieux; un traître, puisqu’il asservissait sa patrie à 
ses propres opinions’. There are examples of legislators who have 
been very successful without the help of revelation. In antiquity 
there was the Roman senate; ‘et tel de nos jours a été Pierre le 
Grand, qui eût pu en imposer à ses sujets plus facilement qu’ Her- 
mès aux Egyptiens, Minos aux Crétois, et Zalmolix aux anciens 
Scythes’ (Voltaire 59, p.274-275). For Voltaire the creation of 
the synod, the laws against celibacy, etc., had been the very core 
of Peter’s legislation (CXII, M.xvi.159-160; HR, 1.x). With the 
final comment on religion, the demolition of Voltaire’s image of 
the tsar is complete. Rousseau has systematically denied Peter 
every title Voltaire gave him. ‘Législateur’, ‘génie’, ‘réformateur 
de l’église’-—in Rousseau’s estimation the tsar was none of these. 

The Considérations sur le gouvernement de Pologne (1771) are 
important in this study primarily for the insight they give into 
Rousseau’s observations about Russia. Several passages from the 
Considérations have already helped to elucidate the Contrat social 
(the comment on western dress, the need for barrier states between 
Russia and Europe). Several more can be cited which make it 
clear that Rousseau’s main criticism of Peter was his failure to 
recognize the importance of national character. In the Con- 
sidérations, Rousseau returns to his concept of the legislator and 
once again denies Peter the title: ‘Qu’ont de commun les Fran- 
cois, les Anglois, les Russes avec les Romains et les Grecs? Rien 
presque que la figure. . . . Je regarde les nations modernes: 
j'y vois force faiseurs de loix et pas un législateur’ (iii.956). 

On whom does Rousseau bestow this honour? On Moses, 
whose laws helped the Jews retain their identity, on Lycurgus, 
who made Spartans patriotic, and on Numa, who made the Romans 
into citizens. These three succeeded where modern lawgivers fail 
because the former’s legislation created a bond between citizens 
and between citizens and their country. This was accomplished 
by using the natural ties found ‘dans des usages particuliers, dans 
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des ceremonies religieuses qui par leur nature étoient toujours 
exclusives et nationales’ (iii.958). Real legislators fashioned Jews, 
Spartans and Romans; Peter had made Russians into Germans 
and Englishmen. If Poland would only keep this in mind, it would 
never really be conquered: ‘La Pologne étoit dans les fers du 
Russe, mais les Polonois sont restés libres. . .. Vous ne sauriez 
empêcher qu’ils ne vous engloutissent, faites au moins qu'ils 
ne puissent vous digerer. . . . La vertu de ses citoyens, leur zéle 
patriotique, la forme particulière que des institutions nationales 
peuvent donner à leurs ames, voilà le seul rempart toujours prêt 
à la défendre, et qu'aucune armée ne sauroit forcer. Si vous faites 
en sorte qu’un Polonois ne puisse jamais devenir un Russe, je vous 
réponds que la Russie ne subjuguera pas la Pologne” (iii.95 9-960). 

It is in such passages as these that one begins to see the im- 
portance of national character in Rousseau’s thought and thus, by 
extension, to appreciate the magnitude of his grievances against 
Peter. The concept of ‘national character’ itself is by no means a 
simple one. Alfred Cobban points out a certain contradiction in 
Rousseau’s thought, for, while national character is a natural and 
unfailing attribute of every people, it is at the same time some- 
thing that must be created and, to a certain extent, something 
with which a ruler must endow his people. While institutions 
should be adapted to the nation, the nation is simultaneously 
being shaped by its institutions: ‘One is forced to conclude that 
while Rousseau holds that a people ought to have a national 
character, he also believes that its existence cannot necessarily 
be predicated of every society. It thus represents an ideal as 
well as a fact. The particular character . . . is dictated partly by 
what is appropriate to the actual circumstances of the state and 
partly by the ideal which the legislator sets before himself’. 


30 Rousseau and the modern state a conservative and defensive attitude 
(London 1934), p.166. Rousseau’s springing from an attachment to the 
‘national character’ has nothing to do land and one’s fellow citizens and thus 
with ‘national imperialism’. National was strongest in small states. See also 
character for Rousseau was essentially Alexandre Choulgine, ‘Les Origines 
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Unfortunately for Russia, Peter’s ideal had been German and 
English. 

The Considérations are also noteworthy for their attacks on 
cosmopolitanism in general: ‘Il n’y a plus aujourd’hui de François, 
d’Allemands, d’Espagnols, d’Anglois méme, quoiqu’on en dise; 
il n’y a que des Européens. Tous ont les mêmes goûts, les mêmes 
passions, les mêmes moeurs, parceque’aucun n’a reçu de forme 
nationale par une institution particulière” (iii.960). Russia figures 
prominently in this condemnation of ‘one Europe’. The salvation 
of Poland, Rousseau felt, was in a broad programme of national 
education: ‘L'éducation nationale n’appartient qu’aux hommes 
libres; il n’y a qu’eux qui aient une existence commune et qui 
soient vraiment liés par la Loi. Un François, un Anglois, un 
Espagnol, un Italien, un Russe, sont tous a-peu-prés le même 
homme: il sort du collège déjà tout façonné pour la licence, 
c’est-à-dire pour la servitude’ (iii.966). 

This grouping of Russians on a par with other western Euro- 
peans raises an interesting question. Did Rousseau overestimate 
the extent of Russia’s westernization? A common interpretation 
holds that Rousseau’s hostility to Russia stemmed at least in part 
from a perception ‘that the veneer of Russian civilization was 
very thin and was not grounded upon the sound basis of a general 
popular culture adequate to sustain it’. Rousseau had ‘intuitive 
glimmerings of the fact that Russian progress had still but slightly 
touched a very small percentage of the total population’. This 
reading of Rousseau is very tempting. However, there is nothing 
in Rousseau’s writings themselves to indicate that he considered 
the westernization of Russia merely a ‘veneer’. Instead, one is 
struck by Rousseau’s assimilation of Russia to western Europe. 
In the Considérations, Peter, as a pseudo-legislator, is grouped 
with those of France and England. 

Likewise, Russian education is equated with English, French, 


de l’esprit national moderne et Jean- 31 Havens, Voltaires marginalia, 
Jacques Rousseau’, Annales Jean- p.57. 
Jacques Rousseau (1937), xxvi. 
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Spanish and Italian education. In the Contrat social itself, England 
and Russia share the problem of ‘deux puissances’ (ecclesiastical 
and civil). Moreover, if Russia is to fall, it is as part of the general 
decline of Europe as a whole. There is no reason to doubt 
Rousseau’s sincerity when he said: ‘Il a empéché ses sujets de 
jamais devenir ce qu’ils pourroient être, en leur persuadant qu’ils 
étoient ce qu’ils ne sont pas’. Rousseau saw Russia’s problem not 
so much in terms of a veneer of western civilization as in terms 
of a penetration of western civilization. Peter had succeeded in 
making Germans and Englishmen; he had, after all, persuaded his 
people ‘qu’ils étoient ce qu’ils ne sont pas’. Rousseau, in his own 
way, had fallen into the same trap as Voltaire. Both overestimated 
the extent of Peter’s reforms. The difference was that, while 
Voltaire praised Peter’s westernization, Rousseau reproached 
him for what he felt was the total and irrevocable destruction 
of Russia’s chances to have a truly national character. Others in 
the century would speak about Russia in terms of a veneer, but 
nothing permits one to say that Rousseau did. On the contrary, 
one must conclude that a major portion of Rousseau’s animosity 
for Peter and Russia was simply a part of his general hostility 
towards western Europe as a whole. 

Voltaire’s reaction to the criticisms of Peter contained in the 
Contrat social was one of indignation and complete exasperation. 
It was, after all, no small personal affront to Voltaire who was 
universally recognized as France’s (indeed Europe’s) ‘Russian 
expert’. The Contrat social appeared, moreover, just as Voltaire 
had unveiled the first volume of his history of Peter and was still 
involved with the publication of the second. Voltaire’s reaction, 
however, was more than just an initial moment of annoyance soon 
forgotten. That he was truly disturbed by Rousseau’s attack on 
Peter is evident from the fact that he dwelt upon the Genevan’s 
criticisms for a decade, answering them in print at least four times. 

Comments on the Contrat social appear in Voltaire’s corre- 
spondence as early as June of 1762 (Best.D10527). Voltaire lost 
no time in reading and, fortunately, annotating his copy of the 
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Contrat. In the passage on the tsar, Voltaire first of all makes some 
minor corrections—crossing out the ‘il’ of the clause following 
the first mention of Peter and substituting ‘le czar Pierre’. He also 
corrects the ‘o’ in the imperfect endings to ‘a’. It is not until 
reaching Rousseau’s final prediction (the Tatars) that Voltaire 
erupts. Beside ‘cette révolution . . . accélérer’, Voltaire wrote: 
‘Polisson, il te sied bien de faire de telles prédictions’. As Havens 
notes, this is one of the few uses of ‘personal invective’ in Vol- 
taire’s notes on the Contrat social*. 

Voltaire’s reactions in print dealt with substantially the same 
point. The first three of these refutations date from 1765 and 
follow a rather lengthy correspondence in 1763 between Voltaire 
and the Russian court about Rousseau. (I will deal with this 
correspondence in a later section of this article.) In Zdées répu- 
blicaines (1765) Voltaire quotes the passages on Peter’s lack of 
genius, on his reforms being ‘déplacé’, and on the fall of Russia”. 
Voltaire, with some ‘personal invective’ against both Rousseau 
and the Tatars, chose to answer only the last comment: ‘Il 
lui parait infaillible que de misérables hordes de Tartares, qui 
sont dans le dernier abaissement, subjugueront incessamment 
un empire défendu par deux cent mille soldats qui sont au rang 
des meilleures troupes de l’Europe. . . . La cour de Pétersbourg 
nous regardera comme de grands astrologues si elle apprend 
qu’un de nos garçons horlogers a réglé l’heure à laquelle l’empire 
russe doit être détruit (M.xxiv.422). 

A more complete answer came in the article ‘Pierre le grand et 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau’ (hereafter referred to as ‘Pierre et Rous- 
seau”) which was part of Voltaire’s Nouveaux mélanges, troisième 
partie, 1765%. The article is divided into two sections. Voltaire 


32 Havens, Voltaire’s marginalia, December 1765: ‘Voltaire’s Idées ré- 


PP-54-55, 69. 

33 as is traditional, the /dées républi- 
caines are dated 1762 in the Moland 
edition. Peter Gay, however, has con- 
vincingly placed the date of composi- 
tion and publication in November- 


publicaines : a study in bibliography and 
interpretation’, Studies on Voltaire and 
the eighteenth century (1958), vi.67-105. 

34 now in the Dictionnaire philoso- 
phique. Voltaire writes to Damilaville 
on 6 January 1766: ‘Le petit chapitre 
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begins section one by quoting the Contrat social passage on Russia 
in its entirety, omitting only the first prediction (Russia will never 
be policed). He then launches into a series of pleasantries which 
characterize the whole approach to Rousseau in this first section. 
In the ‘brochure intitulée Ze Contrat social, ou insocial, du peu 
sociable Jean-Jacques Rousseau’, one sees that no one has yet 
informed the Genevan that the age of prophecy is past. Could 
Jean-Jacques have a psychological motive? After all, the fall of 
empires can console us for ‘notre petitesse’. Still concerned with 
this third prediction, Voltaire hastens to add that the Nogais 
Tatars have only a twelve-thousand-man army and that, in any 
case, the Chinese emperor would never permit such a war against 
Russia and Europe. Since the latter has already accepted a per- 
petual peace with Russia and since he has no Jesuits around 
him, ‘il ne troublera point l’Europe’. 

Having disposed of this bit of prophecy, Voltaire passes on to 
Rousseau’s first accusation against Peter: ‘Jean-Jacques, qui a, 
comme on croit, le vrai génie, trouve que Pierre le Grand ne 
lavait pas’. Voltaire presses Molière into service and replies to 
Jean-Jacques with this passage from act 1v, scene iii of Les 
Femmes savantes: 


Il semble a trois gredins, dans leur petit cerveau, 
Que pour être imprimés et reliés en veau 

Les voilà dans l’état d’importantes personnes, 
Qu’avec leur plume ils font le destin des couronnes. 


Voltaire then quotes Rousseau’s first prediction (‘ne seront 
jamais policés”), which he had previously omitted, and comments: 
‘Jen ai vu du moins de très-polis [Russes], et qui avaient l'esprit 
juste, fin, agréable, cultivé, et même conséquent, ce que Jean- 
Jacques trouvera fort extraordinaire’. The thing that bothers 


intitulé du czar Pierre et de Jean- Pierre I n’avait point de génie et que 
Jacques Rousseau, est fait à l’occasion l'empire russe serait bientôt conquis 
d’une impertinence de Jean-Jacques,  infailliblement’ (Best.D 13102). 

qui a dit dans son Contrat insocial, que 
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Voltaire the most, however, is Rousseau’s great presumption. 
He reminds the Genevan that some ‘sottises’ have ‘des suites 
facheuses’ and concludes that ‘les fous de cour étaient fort sensés: 
ils n’insultaient par leurs bouffonneries que les faibles, et respec- 
taient les puissants; les fous de village sont aujourd’hui plus 
hardis’. Clearly this first section is characterized more by its 
cavalier tone and personal insults than by any serious answers 
to Rousseau. 

In the second section of ‘Pierre et Rousseau’, Voltaire, while 
not sparing with his use of personal jibes, does come somewhat 
closer to the point. Having once again accused Rousseau of 
prophecy, he passes on to the question of Peter’s not having ‘le 
génie qui fait tout de rien’. Voltaire’s answer is that, after all, 
Peter was only human: ‘Vraiment, Jean-Jacques, je le crois 
[qu’il ne fait tout de rien] sans peine: car on prétend que Dieu 
seul a cette prérogative’. Voltaire thus chose to ignore the fact 
that he himself frequently granted this prerogative to Peter: ‘Il 
créait tout. I] n’y avait pas jusqu’à la société qui ne fût son ouvrage” 
(HR, 1.xiii). Rousseau, of course, was not in any way thinking 
of god. He was merely addressing himself to a favourite 
eighteenth-century image of the tsar and was indeed using Vol- 
taire’s own vocabulary. By refusing to recognize this, Voltaire 
avoided coming to terms with the issue of imitation. He himself, 
nevertheless, had always recognized that Peter’s ‘creation’ was 
not ‘original’. Although he invariably praised Russian westerniza- 
tion, he did, on occasion, seem to prefer the master over the 
pupil. Once again the parallel between Peter and Louis XIV 
comes to mind: ‘Le czar Pierre s’est instruit chez les autres peuples; 
il a porté leurs arts chez lui; mais Louis XIV a instruit les nations; 
tout, jusqu’a ses fautes, leur a été utile’ (Best.D.2216). 

In similar fashion Voltaire, although twice turning to the third 
accusation (Russian immaturity), never really deals with the 
basic question. If the Russian people were indeed unready to 
be policed, ‘le Czar est admirable de lavoir fait mûrir’. Voltaire 
has doubts about Rousseau’s maturity, however: ‘Si les Russes 
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n’étaient pas mûrs pour la police du temps de Pierre le Grand, 
convenons qu’ils sont mûrs aujourd’hui pour la grandeur d’âme, 
et que Jean-Jacques n’est pas tout à fait mûr pour la vérité et 
pour le raisonnement’. The concept of a proper time for legisla- 
tion is thus rejected. 

In this section Voltaire also mentions the important fifth 
accusation: ‘Il me semble que c’est Jean-Jacques qui n’a pas vu 
qu’il fallait se servir d’abord des Allemands et des Anglais pour 
faire des Russes’. Rousseau, of course, would have considered 
such a method impossible for the development of a truly national 
character. In answering prediction two (Peter has prevented the 
Russians from ever developing to their full potential), Voltaire 
cites Russian conquests of the Turks and Tatars. He proudly 
points out that Russia has conquered and is now legislating for 
twenty different peoples. Again this is hardly what Rousseau 
had in mind. Such accomplishments prove perhaps that Russia 
has been successful in competition with other nations, but it has 
absolutely nothing to do with being truly ‘Russian’ in Rousseau’s 
meaning of the word. In conclusion Voltaire expresses surprise 
that one finds such ‘mensonges imprimés’ as these in an enlightened 
and critical age. 

In the Nouveaux mélanges of 1765, the article ‘Pierre et Rous- 
seau” was accompanied by ‘Liberté d’imprimer’. The Russian 
portion of this article is concerned only with the prediction 
of the fall of Russia. Voltaire suggests that Rousseau will even- 
tually explain his statement symbolically: ‘Il lui sera permis de 
lexpliquer dans un sens mystique, typique, allégorique, selon 
Pusage. Les nations qui détruiront les Russes, ce seront les belles- 
lettres, les mathématiques, l’esprit de société, la politesse, qui 
dégradent l’homme et pervertissent sa nature’. Sarcastic as it may 
be, this comment is extremely important. It shows that Voltaire 
understood that Rousseau’s antipathy for Russia was inseparable 
from his antipathy for western civilization. 

Ten years later Voltaire has still not forgotten Rousseau’s 
criticisms. In the ‘Préface historique et critique’ to his Histoire 
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de Russie, which dates in its present form from 1775, Voltaire 
can still not forgive Rousseau for predicting the downfall of 
Russia. Only a dreamer could have imagined the progress Russia 
would make in the eighteenth century, ‘mais un visionnaire plus 
avéré est l’écrivain qui prédit en 1762, dans je ne sais quel Contrat 
social ou insocial, que l’empire de Russie allait tomber’. After 
quoting Rousseau’s passage on the Tatars, Voltaire goes on to 
say: ‘C’est une étrange manie que celle d’un polisson qui parle 
en maitre aux souverains, et qui prédit infailliblement la chute 
prochaine des empires. . . . Les étonnants progrès de l’impératrice 
Catherine II et de la nation russe sont une preuve assez forte 
que Pierre le Grand a bati sur un fondement ferme et durable’. 
Not only has Voltaire’s preoccupation with this prediction not 
changed in ten years, but one also recognizes the vocabulary of 
the 1760s (‘polisson’ and “Contrat social ou insocial’). Time and 
Catherine’s reign, however, have added an argument to Voltaire’s 
arsenal—Rousseau’s forecasts have simply not materialized. 

Taken as a whole, Voltaire’s replies to the Contrat social 
passage on Peter give an impression of disorganization, personal 
antagonism and superficiality. Voltaire never specifically dealt 
with the second and fourth accusations (‘Quelques-unes des 
choses qu’il fit étoient bien, la plupart étoient déplacées’ and ‘Il 
Pa voulu civiliser quand il ne faloit que l’agguerrir’). Admittedly 
the former, in its extremely vague form, would be almost im- 
possible to answer. The latter, one suspects, was simply too 
ridiculous, in Voltaire’s estimation, to be worthy of a reply. 
The philosophe’s whole approach to Peter, after all, had been based 
upon the tsar’s endowment of Russia with the benefits of western 
civilization: ‘Il reparut en Russie, amenant avec lui les arts de 
l'Europe. . . . Il établit des colléges, des académies, des im- 
primeries, des bibliothèques. . . . Les Moscovites connurent par 
degrés ce que c’est que la société” (CXI, M.xvi.159). 

In answering the other predictions and accusations, Voltaire 
consistently refused to take Rousseau seriously. To do so would 
have required some consideration of the three major factors 
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involved in Rousseau’s comments: the concept of an appropriate 
time for legislation, a very special ideal of what constitutes a 
legislator, and the importance of national character. Rousseau’s 
first prediction (‘Les Russes ne seront jamais vraiment policés’) 
and third accusation (‘Il a vu que son peuple étoit barbare”) were 
both based on the concept of ages of a nation. In dealing with 
the first, Voltaire equated ‘policés’ with being polite, cultivated, 
agreeable and logical and attested that the Russians were indeed 
all of these (M.xx.220). As for Russian maturity, Voltaire vacil- 
lates between saying that Peter made his nation mature, or, if he 
did not, that at least by now Russians are mature (M.xx.221). 

In order to deal with the second accusation (‘le génie imitatif”), 
Voltaire would have had to penetrate more deeply into Rousseau’s 
very personalized concept of a legislator. He could not be ex- 
pected to admit the latter’s distinction between a great prince and 
a legislator since he saw Peter as both. Having first dismissed the 
entire statement as the jibe of a jealous mind, he later turned to 
logic—only god can create out of nothing (M.xx.219, 221). 
The fifth accusation and the second prediction (‘Il a d’abord 
voulu faire des Allemands’ and ‘Il a empêché ses sujets de jamais 
devenir ce qu’ils pourroient être’) are both linked to national 
character and are both rejected by Voltaire. It was, first of all, 
necessary to use Germans and Englishmen to make Russians. 
Secondly, Voltaire is very happy with what Russians are— 
legislators of many peoples (M.xx.221). More ink was devoted to 
Rousseau’s final prediction (the Tatars). It provoked the only im- 
portant annotation when Voltaire read the passage. It is treated 
in all of his articles and is the only one of Rousseau’s comments on 
Russia discussed in /dées républicaines, ‘Liberté d’imprimer’ and 
‘Préface historique et critique’ of the Histoire de Russie, Voltaire’s 
last answer to the Contrat social. A variety of refutations were 
given. Often the philosophe merely disparaged the Tatars and 
praised the Russian army, while questioning Rousseau’s own 
psychological motives (M.xx.219; M.xxiv.422). In ‘Liberté d’im- 
primer’, however, Voltaire proposed that his comment be inter- 
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preted in reference to the arts and sciences (M.xix.586). Finally, 
in the “Préface historique et critique’, Voltaire points to Russia’s 
continued progress as proof Peter had built on solid foundations. 

Thus Voltaire’s reaction to the Contrat social passage on Russia 
was a combination of levity, sarcasm and total exasperation. 
He spent the most time attacking Rousseau’s weakest point (the 
Tatars) and summarily dismissed some of the more interesting 
points such as the advisability of civilization by importation 
and national character. Voltaire chose the most provocative issue 
and pursued it with wit rather than systems. 


35 especially interesting in this re- 
gard are Condorcet’s notes to the 
articles ‘Pierre le grand et Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau’ and ‘Liberté d’imprimer’ for 
the Kehl edition of Voltaire’s works. 
Condorcet evidently felt called upon 
to supplement Voltaire’s comments 
and in several long notes approaches 
Rousseau in a more serious manner 
and offers some new arguments. If by 
‘génie imitatif? Rousseau meant that 
Peter had not created the principles of 
good government, neither had anyone 
else in the Europe of that day. The 
best argument for Peter’s genius, 
however, is that he enlightened his 
people in such a way that they have 
made more progress in eighty years 
than the rest of Europe in four 
centuries. Peter ‘sentit que les Russes 
ne différaient des autres Européans que 
par trois causes’: superstition and the 
influence of the clergy, general slavery 
and ignorance. Peter effectively elim- 
inated the first and third and prepared 
the destruction of the second by 
creating an army that made him 
independent of the landed nobles and 
by founding a new capital whose 
industrious citizens enjoyed civil liber- 
ties. Condorcet simply cannot under- 
stand why Peter should ‘have limited 


himself to letting his nation ‘s’aguer- 
rir’. Peter had correctly estimated 
‘Tinfluence des lumières sur l’état 
politique des empires, et sut apercevoir 
que le plus grand bien qu’on puisse 
faire aux hommes est de substituer 
des idées justes aux préjugés qui les 
gouvernent’. As for the Tatar con- 
quest, Condorcet replies that ‘Rous- 
seau aurait dû observer que les 
barbares n’ont jamais battu les peuples 
civilisés. . . . Il est différent de détrôner 
un despote pour se mettre à sa place, 
de lui imposer un tribut après l’avoir 
vaincu, ou de subjuguer un peuple. 
Les Romains conquirent la Gaule, 
l'Espagne; les chefs des Goths et des 
Francs ne firent que chasser les 
Romains et leur succéder’. In the note 
to ‘Liberté d’imprimer’, Condorcet 
almost contradicts this argument: 
‘Rousseau a prédit la destruction pro- 
chaine de l’empire de Russie: sa grande 
raison est que Pierre I a cherché a 
répandre les arts et les sciences dans 
son empire. Mais, malheureusement 
pour le prophéte, les arts et les 
sciences n’existent que dans la nouvelle 
capitale, et n’y sont presque cultivés 
que par des mains étrangères’. Never- 
theless, Condorcet hastens to add, 
Russian enlighteninent is sufficient to 
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Had Voltaire misunderstood the import of Rousseau’s com- 
ments? Or was it rather a case of two people being so far apart 
on basic issues as to be unable to appreciate the other’s point of 
view? Rousseau’s critique of Peter was based on two very closely 
related aspects of Europeanization: the importation into Russia 
of western arts and sciences and the failure to create a national 
character. The first point was recognized by Voltaire when, in 
‘Liberté d’imprimer’, he stated that the arts and sciences would 
be the real ‘destroyers’ of Russia in Rousseau’s mind. The extent 
to which Voltaire understood Rousseau’s other basic criticism 
is more questionable. Bernard Gagnebin feels that he did not: 
‘Ses critiques manqueront leur but, car il n’a pas compris la 
thése de son adversaire. Rousseau ne contestait nullement la 
grandeur du tsar; il lui reprochait simplement de n’avoir pas 
cherché à forger le caractère national de ses sujets’. If indeed 
Voltaire ever perceived the centrality of national character in 
Rousseau’s thought, he must have summarily dismissed it as 
unworthy of serious consideration. Certainly his comments show 
no sympathy on his part for the concept. Voltaire never defined 
his idea of ‘being Russian’, but, whatever it was, it must not have 
been too different from being English or German since they were, 
in his opinion, necessary models. 

Voltaire, of course, did not share Rousseau’s antipathy to 
‘one Europe’. While Rousseau bemoaned the fact that ‘il n’y a 
plus aujourd’hui de François, d’Allemands, d’Espagnols, d’An- 
glois même . . . il n’y a que des Européens’ (iii.960), Voltaire was 
heartened by it. Europeans were united through royal alliances, 
mutual travel, and certain shared ‘principes d’humanité’: ‘Les 
Européans chrétiens sont ce qu’étaient les Grecs: ils se font la 
guerre entre eux; mais il conservent dans ces dissensions tant de 
bienséances, et d’ordinaire de politesse, que souvent un Français, 


protect it from conquest. One might M.xx.218, xix.586 and in Œuvres de 
note that here the veneer argument Condorcet (Paris 1847), iv.524-527, 
is being used against Rousseau (see 557-558. 

above). These notes are reproduced in 36 ‘Role du législateur’, p.283. 
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un Anglais, un Allemand, qui se rencontrent paraissent étre nés 
dans la méme ville’ (Poéme de Fontenoy, 1745). Rousseau, as we 
have seen in the Considérations, was deeply distrustful of any 
such cosmopolitanism. In Emile and the first version of the 
Contrat social, he expressed the fear that a too generalized love 
for humanity and a too extended social bond would degenerate 
into indifference towards one’s own neighbour. Thus he speaks 
of those ‘prétendus cosmopolites, qui justifiant leur amour pour 
la patrie par leur amour pour le genre humain, se vantent d’aimer 
tout le monde pour avoir droit de n’aimer personne’ (iii.287). 
Rousseau puts little faith in the humanitarian promises of such 
people: ‘Défiez-vous de ces cosmopolites qui vont chercher au 
loin dans leurs livres des devoirs qu’ils dédaignent de remplir 
autour d’eux. Tel philosophe aime les Tartares, pour étre dis- 
pensé d’aimer ses voisins’ (iv.249). 

Voltaire, on the other hand, thought that loyalty to small 
national groups had been one of the plagues of history. He defined 
‘amour de la patrie’ as ‘un composé d’amour-propre et de 
préjugés, dont le bien de la société fait la plus grande des vertus’ 
(fensdes sur le gouvernement, 1752). Voltaire found it sad that 
‘souvent pour être bon patriote on soit l'ennemi du reste des 
hommes. . . . Être bon patriote, c’est souhaiter que sa ville s’en- 
richisse par le commerce, et soit puissante par les armes. . . 
Telle est donc la condition humaine, que souhaiter la grandeur 
de son pays, c’est souhaiter du mal à ses voisins. Celui qui 
voudrait que sa patrie ne fût jamais plus grande, ni plus petite, ni 
plus riche, ni plus pauvre, serait le citoyen de l’univers’ (‘Patrie’, 
Dictionnaire philosophique, 1764). This is not to say that the nation 
state had no place in eighteenth-century cosmopolitan thought. 
Voltaire defined ‘la patrie’ in terms of one’s own land, a decent 
home, the rule of law and effective individual participation in 
community life: ‘Je suis une partie du tout, une partie de la 
communauté, une partie de la souveraineté: voilà ma patrie’ 
(‘Patrie’). The nation was to create good citizens who were 
friends to liberty and mankind: ‘To Voltaire, to the American 
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Founding Fathers, to the French patriots of 1789, the function of 
“la patrie” was not to bestow upon man his national character, 
but to assure him of his fundamental liberties as a human in- 
dividual. Such a conception of the nation was the natural out- 
growth of a cosmopolitan humanitarian philosophy”#. 

This, I believe, is the very heart of the debate over Peter. 
While Rousseau wanted to create ‘Russians’, Voltaire wished to 
make ‘Europeans’. Russian adoption of western dress is symbolic 
of this basic difference of opinion. Rousseau, one will recall, 
had censured Peter for tampering with national customs which, 
‘fussent-ils indiférens, fussent-ils mauvais méme a certains égards, 
pourvû qu’ils ne le soient pas essentiellement, auront toujours 
l'avantage d’affectionner les Polonois à leur pays et de leur donner 
une répugnance naturelle à se mêler avec l'étranger’ (ili.962). 
While Rousseau was advising the Poles to erect barriers between 
themselves and other nations, Voltaire was applauding the 
Russians for tearing them down. Peter’s merit, in Voltaire’s eyes, 
resided precisely in the fact that he had breached the wall separat- 
ing Russia from western Europe, thereby permitting his people 
to become more European, more enlightened and more tolerant. 
In Voltaire’s estimation, national character turned too easily and 
too frequently to xenophobia. His view of the clothing contro- 
versy was thus diametrically opposed to Rousseau’s: ‘Il était 
utile que les Russes ne fussent point vétus d’une autre maniére 
que ceux qui leur enseignaient les arts, /a haine contre les étrangers 
étant trop naturelle aux hommes, et trop entretenue par la différence 
des vétements’ (HR, 1.x). And so the tsar found himself damned 
and praised for the same actions. If his policy of westernization 
made Peter Voltaire’s hero, it cast him as Rousseau’s villain. 
Once begun, this debate did not confine itself to Rousseau and 
Voltaire, nor even to France. Before long Peter was being analysed 
and evaluated by luminaries in both France and Russia. 


37 Constance Rowe, Voltaire and the 
state (New York 1955), p.115. 
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nt. The view from France 


Dmitri S. von Mohrenschildt, in his excellent study Russia in 
the intellectual life of eighteenth-century France (New York 1936), 
proposes that the Voltaire-Rousseau controversy over Peter in 
the early 1760s crystallized the general views on Russia of the 
French intellectual community (page 242). In a broad sense then, 
one could speak of a ‘Voltaire or pro-Russian group’ and a 
‘Rousseau or anti-Russian group’. Into the first category would 
fall Diderot, Alembert, Grimm, La Harpe, Marmontel, and 
Jaucourt, while the second would include Mably, Condillac, 
Raynal and Mirabeau. This classification, however, can be mis- 
leading because it tends to draw a boundary line where none 
really existed. When speaking of positions on Russia in general 
and of interpretations of Peter in particular, Voltaire and 
Rousseau, rather than being gravitation points for two opposed 
circles, were the extreme points on a line running from nearly 
unqualified praise of the tsar to nearly unmitigated blame. Other 
men of letters usually fell somewhere between. The danger of 
the two-party concept is especially apparent when one begins to 
speak of the ‘Voltaire group’. Grimm, La Harpe, Alembert, 
Jaucourt, Marmontel and Diderot display within their own ranks 
an amazing diversity of opinion. The one uniting factor is 
perhaps a friendly personal contact with the Russian court. If 
‘pro-Russian’ in this sense, most, nevertheless, were far from 
uncritical in their approach to Russia as a whole and especially 
in their evaluation of Peter. 

Closest to Voltaire and sometimes even surpassing him in 
enthusiasm would be Grimm. Even more than Voltaire, Grimm 
was an employee of the Russian court and a confidant of 
Catherine. He visited Petersburg twice (September 1773-April 
1774 and September 1776-October 1777) and enjoyed long 
private audiences with the empress both times. Their cordial 
and informal correspondence extended to over twenty years 
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(1774-1796), ending only with Catherine’s death**. Not surpris- 
ingly therefore, the Correspondance littéraire made a practice of 
calling attention to all major events concerning Russia. F rench 
prose, poetry and drama dealing with Peter were reviewed and 
invariably found unworthy of their subject. The most revealing 
instance is the critique of Dorat’s tragedy Zulica (1760): ‘Mais 
il est temps de laisser là les puérilités de M. Dorat, et de voir 
comment on pourroit traiter le sujet du czar Pierre le Grand sur 
la scéne et devant un peuple éclairé. Ce sujet pourrait devenir un 
des plus beaux et des plus dignes d’exercer un génie de la première 
force. Le czar serait dans cette pièce ce qu’il est dans l’histoire, 
le créateur d’un nouveau peuple, d’un nouvel empire. Il aurait 
établi la discipline et la police; il aurait fait connaître les arts les 
plus utiles à des peuples barbares; avec des peines incroyables 
il serait parvenu à déraciner les préjugés les plus funestes à la 
prospérité. 

If no one was too surprised that Dorat was not a ‘génie de la 
première force’, there were no doubt a few raised eyebrows when 
a similar charge was made against Voltaire. Although agreeable 
reading, his Histoire de Russie fails to make any lasting impression 


38 in this article, I am primarily 
interested in the various interpretations 
of Peter and thus will limit myself to 
very brief discussions of other aspects 
of Franco-Russian relations. A detailed 
factual account of Grimm’s association 
with Russia, as well as that of all the 
other men treated in this section, can 
be found in the previously cited book 
by Mohrenschildt and in Albert 
Lortholary, Le Mirage russe en France 
au XVIII? siècle (Paris 1951). 

39 Correspondance littéraire, ed. M. 
Tourneux (Paris 1877-1882), iv.180- 
182. Claude Dorat’s Zulica, which 
dealt with a plot against Peter by a 
rebel prince, was presented unsuccess- 
fully in January 1760. With a rewritten 
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denouement, it enjoyed seven per- 
formances later that year. In revised 
form and with the title Amilka; ou, 
Pierre le grand, it reappeared in 1779. 
The review of the latter was hardly 
more favourable: ‘Le grand nom de 
Pierre le Grand ne lui a pas été plus 
favorable; on l’a débaptisé dès le 
premier jour; au lieu de l'appeler 
Pierre le Grand, tout le monde s’est 
accordé à l’appeler “Pierre le Long” ’ 
(xii.349). Other works found un- 
worthy of their hero were Antoine 
Léonard Thomas’s epic poem Pétréide 
(vii.218-219); Jean Francois La 
Harpes tragedy Menzicoff (xi.142- 
143); and Jean Bouilly’s popular comic 
opera Pierre le grand (xv.585). 
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on the reader. It is further marred by the author’s reticence in 
dealing with tsarevich Alexis’s death and by a lack of details 
about the tsar’s character. The second volume, if ‘moins indigne 
que le premier volume . . . ne s’élève pas encore à la dignité qui 
paraît nécessaire à l’histoire d’un législateur, d’un fondateur, d’un 
réformateur d’empire’ (v.288-289). 

Peter had an equally enthusiastic admirer in La Harpe. Author 
of the best-known eighteenth-century play on a Russian subject 
(Menzicoff ) and of panegyric verses to Peter, Catherine and Paul, 
La Harpe is typical of that group of writers who introduced the 
cult of Peter into French belles-lettres. Through the good offices 
of Voltaire, he had begun in 1774 the famous and lucrative 
Correspondance littéraire adressée à son altesse impériale m. le 
grand-duc, aujourd’hui empereur de Russie, et à m. le comte André 
Schowalow, chambellan de Vimpératrice Catherine II (1774-1789). 
La Harpe became acquainted with many prominent Russians 
through this correspondence and soon came to be considered the 
best source of information (after Grimm) on happenings at the 
Russian court. When grand duke Paul and his wife visited Paris 
in 1782, La Harpe acted as an official host. 

La Harpe’s drama and poetry are representative of the enthusi- 
asm and mediocrity which characterize French literary works 
dealing with Peter. His play Menzicoff was performed in Novem- 
ber of 1775 at Fontainebleau before Louis XVI. Although well 
received, the play was never produced in the capital. Concerned 
exclusively with Menshikov’s exile to Siberia, the play contained 
several stock comments on Peter as the ‘héros qui créait la 
Russie . . . infatigable en sa noble industrie’. In 1780 La Harpe 
added a ‘préface historique sur le prince Menzicoff, favori du 
czar’, in which one finds Peter portrayed as ‘un grand homme sur 
le trône [qui] veut tirer de la barbarie un peuple encore grossier 
et inculte’#, Even more laudatory are the ‘Vers à m. le comte du 


40 Œuvres de La Harpe (Paris 1821), presented in Paris was the objection 
i.304, 246. Gabriel Peignot suggests of the Russian ambassador who was 
that the reason Menzicoff was never displeased by the author’s disregard for 
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Nord, récités à l’Académie française, le lundi 27 mai 1782’ which 
read like a versified version of Voltaire’s Histoire de Russie: 


Pour se créer un peuple, il quitta son empire... . 
Il sut voir et penser, et voyager en sage, 

Avant de régner en héros. .. . 

Riche de leur [les secrets des arts] conquête, 


Il couvrit la Russie 


Des trésors amassés dans son vaste génie, 

Sema dans les déserts qu’il changeait en cités, 

Ces germes que leur sol n’avait jamais portés . . . 
Grâce à vos progrès, à vos hardis travaux, 

Russes, ceux qu’autrefois vous appeliez vos maîtres, 
En vous avant le tems ont trouvé des rivaux“. 


Alembert would hardly agree with La Harpe. With the former 
one already begins to move towards the negative side of the 
spectrum. This encyclopedist’s own relationship with the Russian 
court was very complex. Catherine was not pleased by Alembert’s 
refusal of a position as tutor to the tsarevich (1762). Nevertheless, 
the two corresponded quite cordially from 1762 to 1767. Then 
in the 1770s, their friendship became seriously strained when 
Catherine refused Alembert’s request to release some French 
officers taken prisoner in Poland (1772-1773) and when, more- 
over, she extended a cordial welcome to the Jesuits. Alembert’s 
changing attitude toward the empress is revealed very clearly in 


historical fact; Recherches historiques, 
littéraires et bibliographiques sur la vie et 
les oeuvres de m. de La Harpe (Dijon 
1820), pp. 62-67. Aleksandr Menshikov 
(1663-1729) rose from obscure origins 
to positions of great power as a 
favourite of the tsar. Made a prince and 
a field marshal by Peter, Menshikov 
was the power behind the throne 
during the reign of Peter’s wife 
Catherine I and his grandson Peter II 
until exiled to Siberia by the dis- 
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contented nobility. His exciting career 
was a favourite topic of eighteenth- 
century French histories and dramas 
on Russia. Rivalling him in popularity 
was François Lefort (1656-1699), a 
Genevan adventurer who joined the 
Russian army in 1674. Also a favourite 
of Peter, he became chief of staff. Many 
French authors liked to credit him with 
inspiring Peter’s westernization policy. 

41 Correspondance littéraire (Paris 
1804-1807), iii.368-371. 
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his correspondence with Voltaire. If, in the 1760s, Catherine is 
‘la czarine, la protectrice de la philosophie’, in the 1770s she is 
‘votre Catau’#. 

Alembert’s attitude toward Peter also shows a certain am- 
biguity. The second volume of Alembert’s Mélanges de littérature, 
d'histoire et de philosophie (Berlin 1753) included the ‘Mémoires 
et réflexions sur Christine, reine de Suéde’. Although fairly 
enthusiastic at this point, he already has some reservations: ‘Je 
ne connais presque que le czar Pierre, dont les conquétes aient 
tourné a l’avantage de ses peuples, encore serait-ce une question 
de morale à décider, si un prince, pour augmenter le bonheur 
de ses sujets, doit faire le malheur de ses voisins’. More in the 
Voltaire style is this passage: ‘La plupart des courtisans [français] 
ne virent dans ce monarque qu’un étranger qui n’avait pas les 
manières de leur pays, et nullement un souverain plein de génie, 
qui voyageait pour s’instruire, et qui avait quitté le trône pour 
s’en rendre digne” (Œuvres ii.122, 137). 

A letter from Alembert to Voltaire, until recently unpublished, 
reveals, however, some serious doubts on the former’s part about 
the effect of Peter’s reform. The letter was occasioned by the first 
volume of Histoire de Russie. After thanking Voltaire for the 
gift of this work ‘plein d’agrément et de philosophie’, Alembert 
criticizes the dearth of details about the tsar’s character: ‘J’avoue 
que vous aviez des raisons pour cacher un côté de son visage... 
[mais] ce contraste de rusticité et de génie, de férocité et de 
grandeur, qui faisoit le caractére du Czar, on s’attend a le trouver 
dans son histoire’. Alembert is annoyed, nevertheless, that some 
Russians disapprove of the book. In his opinion, Voltaire ‘ne les 
[les Russes] [a] que trop bien traités’. The sentiment behind this 
is most interesting: ‘Car pour vous le dire en passant, malgré 
leurs victoires sur les Prussiens, j’ai très mince opinion de cette 
nation quant à ses progrès dans les sciences et dans les arts . . . je 


42 for Alembert’s correspondence Charles Henry (Paris 1887), pp. 193- 
with Catherine, see Œuvres et corres- 262. 
pondance inédits de d’Alembert, ed. 
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vous dirai à l’oreille ce que vous ne répéterez sûrement pas dans 
votre histoire, que le Czar avoit fondé a Pétersbourg une 
académie excellente, composée de tout ce qu’il y avoit de plus 
savant en Europe; et que cette académie n’a pu venir à bout de 
former un seul Géomètre, un seul Physicien Russe, et qu’actuelle- 
ment, sans deux ou trois étrangers qui leur envoyent des mé- 
moires, ils n’auroient pas de quoi donner un volume en dix ans’#. 
Alembert, an admirer of many of Peter’s qualities, sees Russia’s 
problems in terms of a veneer. Despite the tsar’s efforts, imported 
arts and sciences have never really taken root in Russia. 

Louis, chevalier de Jaucourt, is responsible for the majority 
of articles on Russia in the Encyclopédie. Any personal contact 
between Jaucourt and the Russian court has yet to be estab- 
lished’. Jaucourt is placed in the pro-Peter camp on the basis 
of his article ‘Russie’ (1765). Drawing heavily from Voltaire’s 
history and popular travel accounts, the encyclopedist gives 
a geographic and ethnographic summary of Russia’s various 
administrative subdivisions. In a brief discussion of pre-Petrine 
Russia, Jaucourt praises some of the ‘oriental’ customs and 
expresses the belief that the long robe was more noble than the 
western costume and more suited to the cold climate. Neverthe- 
less, ‘presque tous les autres usages étoient grossiers’. Before 
Peter, Russia had less power, less cultivated land, less revenue 
and no influence in Europe. Even here, however, Jaucourt 
departs from Voltaire’s view. The fact that Russian women were 
beginning to wear jewels and make-up, fancy coiffures and 
beautiful gowns before Peter’s reign proves that barbarism was 
already ending and that ‘par conséquent Pierre leur souverain 


48 Alembert’s letter is Best.9384, founded until 1726, the year after his 
dated 5 November 1760. Ten years death. 
before Alembert had been somewhat 44]. Lough, ‘Louis, chevalier de 
more hopeful about the Petersburg Jaucourt (1704-1780), Essays presented 
academy in his article ‘Académie 10 C. M. Girdlestone (Newcastle upon 
impériale de Pétersbourg’ in the Tyne 1960), pp.193-217. 
Encyclopédie. Although Peter laid plans 45 Encyclopédie, xiv.442-445. 
for the Academy, it was not actually 
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n’eut pas tant de peine a policer sa nation, que quelques auteurs 
ont voulu nous le persuader’. 

Jaucourt also stresses the accomplishments of Peter’s father— 
diplomatic initiatives toward the west, improved commerce, new 
manufactures. Peter himself merits only one paragraph in this 
article: ‘Sous le règne de Pierre, le peuple russe qui tient à 
l'Europe, et qui vit dans les grandes villes, est devenu civilisé, 
commerçant, curieux des arts et des sciences, aimant les spectacles 
et les nouveautés ingénieuses. Le grand homme qui a fait ces 
changemens, est heureusement né dans le tems favorable pour les 
produire. Il a introduit dans ses états les arts qui étoient tout per- 
fectionnés chez ses voisins; et il est arrivé que ces arts ont fait 
plus de progrès en cinquante ans chez ces sujets, déjà disposés à 
les goûter, que partout ailleurs, dans l’espace de trois ou quatre 
siècles: cependant ils n’y ont pas encore jetté de si profondes 
racines, que quelque intervalle de barbarie, ne puisse ruiner ce 
bel édifice commencé dans un empire dépeuplé, despotique, et où 
la nature ne répandra jamais ses bénignes influences’. Already 
Jaucourt is more negative and pessimistic than Voltaire. The last 
section of the article deals with commerce and the army. One 
wonders if Jaucourt is not thinking of Rousseau’s prediction on 
Russia wanting to conquer Europe when he says: ‘Avec ses 
revenus, la Russie peut faire la guerre aux Turcs, mais elle ne 
sauroit, sans recevoir des subsides, la faire en Europe; ses fonds 
n’y sufhroient pas’#. In ‘Russie’ Jaucourt has already departed 
from the ‘tout était a faire et rien a perfectionner’ thesis as well as 
posing the veneer question (the lack of ‘profondes racines’). 


46 the article ‘Tartare’ is also 
interesting in this same regard. 


nations barbares. Toute la Tartarie, 
excepté la Chine, ne renferme plus que 


Throughout the body of the piece, 
Jaucourt cites Montesquieu’s laudatory 
comments on the military capabilities 
of this people. In the next to last 
paragraph, however, there is an abrupt 
change of tone. Now ‘les nations polies 
sont à couvert des irruptions de ces 


des hordes misérables qui seroient trop 
heureuses d’être conquises à leur tour 
s’il ne valoit pas encore mieux être 
libre que civilisé. Toutes ces réfléxions 
par lesquelles je finis, sont de M. de 
Voltaire’. 
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‘Russie’ has generally been taken as the definitive expression 
of Jaucourt’s view of that country and its tsar. This is a grave 
distortion both of Jaucourt’s position and of the image of Russia 
as presented in the Encyclopédie as a whole. In reality the ten 
volumes published in 1765 contain a series of articles on Russia— 
the vast majority by Jaucourt. Some of these merely complete the 
biography of the tsar. Under the unlikely title “Runghen’ one 
finds the story of Peter’s marriage to Catherine I; ‘Sardam’ tells 
of his apprenticeship as a ship-builder in this village near Amster- 
dam; ‘Pultawa’ recounts the tsar’s most glorious victory. Other 
articles, however, are used to criticize some of Peter’s actions. 
Under ‘Lawks’ one finds not only a description of this public 
market at Petersburg established by the tsar as the sole exchange 
point for imported and domestic goods, but also this appreciation 
of Peter’s economic policies: ‘C’est le fruit de l’esprit d’un prince 
encore barbare, et bien mal éclairé dans la science du commerce’. 
Similarly, ‘Moscow’ gives a less than flattering picture of the 
former capital. In the article ‘Strélits’, Jaucourt is very critical of 
the tsar’s policy of mass execution as unbecoming to a legislator. 
He really would have preferred to see these men put to work on 
public projects or sent out to colonize wilderness areas. Peter 
was wrong to let himself be guided by anger in such matters. 

The major article dealing with the tsar is not ‘Russie’ but 
‘Pétersbourg’. This city had obsessed not only Peter but his 
admirers as well. Petersburg had become, in Russia and France, 
the very symbol of westernization. Jaucourt’s article begins like 
a brochure from the local chamber of commerce: ‘Pétersbourg, 
la plus nouvelle et la plus belle ville de l’empire de Russie, bâtie 
par le czar Pierre’. The admiralty, the colleges, the stock exchange 
‘sont autant de monumens utiles’. Jaucourt reviews the difficulties 
of terrain and climate which faced Peter and the amazing rapidity 
with which he overcame all obstacles. Suddenly, however, there 
is an abrupt change of tone. Having reviewed the positive aspects 
of the story, Jaucourt strikes out on his own: ‘Quoique cette 
ville paroisse d’abord une des plus belles villes de l'Europe, on 
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est bien désabusé quand on la voit de près . . . le terrain [est] bas 
et marécageux. . . . Les matériaux des édifices sont trés-peu solides, 
et l’architecture en est bâtarde. . . . Quelqu’un a dit que partout 
ailleurs, les ruines se font d’elles-mémes, mais qu’on les fait à 
Pétersbourg’. From a seaman’s point of view, nearby Kronstadt 
was a terrible choice for a port, being ice-bound all winter and 
enjoying unfavourable winds all summer. 

Peter’s fleet, his life-long dream, so generally praised in the 
west, receives no kinder treatment: ‘Mais le Czar se plaisoit à 
vaincre les difficultés, et à forcer la nature. Il vouloit avoir les 
gros vaisseaux, quoique les mers pour lesquelles ils étoient 
destinés n’y fussent pas propres: il vouloit avoir ces vaisseaux 
près de la capitale qu’il élevoit. On pouvoit appliquer à sa flotte 
et à sa ville, ce qui a été dit de Versailles: votre flotte et votre 
ville ne seront jamais que des favoris sans mérite’. Moreover, any 
commercial benefits of Peter’s port have been nullified by the 
importation of useless French luxury items. 

Having destroyed the symbol of Petrine Russia, Jaucourt takes 
on the tsar himself: ‘Le czar Pierre I y est mort en 1725, âgé de 
cinquante-trois ans. Quelques écrivains célèbres ont fait à l’envi 
son éloge, en nous le peignant comme un des plus grands princes 
qui ait paru dans le monde. Je me contenterai d'observer, que s’il 
avoit de grandes qualités du côté de Pesprit, il avoit aussi de 
grands défauts du côté du coeur. Quoiqu'il ait fait des choses 
surprenantes dans ses états, et qu’il ait parcouru le monde pour 
apprendre mieux à régner, il n’a jamais pu dépouiller une certaine 
férocité qui constituoit son caractère, reprimer à-propos les 
emportemens de sa colere, adoucir sa séverité, ni modérer son 
despotisme’. 

Jaucourt specifically criticizes Peter for forcing his nobles to 
leave their estates and live in Petersburg (thus entailing their 
financial ruin), for degrading the power of the senate in order to 
make himself more absolute, and for choosing unworthy advisers 
like Menshikov. Furthermore, he corrupted his people by bur- 
lesquing sacred ceremonies, introduced into the court foreign 
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luxuries, forced his nobles into service and moved the capital 
from its proper place in the centre of the empire (Moscow) to one 
of its extremities. Jaucourt is also not convinced by Peter’s 
version of tsarevitch Alexis’s death: ‘Il ne parloit jamais à ce fils 
avec amitié; et comme il avoit entierement négligé son éducation, 
on doit lui attribuer en partie les écarts de ce malheureux prince’. 
Thus Jaucourt, while using many popular clichés about Peter, 
at the same time expressed grave doubts concerning the tsar’s 
character, the wisdom of many of his projects, and the extent to 
which westernization had penetrated Russia. The encyclopedist 
had no qualms about disagreeing with ‘quelques écrivains 
célèbres”, i. e. Voltaire, whose views he politely presents then 
thoroughly criticizes. The important point here is not so much 
what Jaucourt personally thought about Russia, but how that 
country was portrayed in the Encyclopédie. Obviously the latter 
was far from being a mouthpiece for pro-Russian propaganda. 
An even more negative interpretation was forthcoming from 
Voltaire’s protégé Jean François Marmontel. Nothing in his 
personal relationship with the Russian court would indicate his 
future pessimism about that country. To the end of his life 
Marmontel fondly recalled Catherine’s support in the Bélisaire 
affair. When the novel was published in January 1767 Marmontel 
sent complimentary copies to several European monarchs, in- 
cluding the empress of Russia. Catherine and her entourage did 
a Russian translation of Bélisaire while sailing down the Volga 
in the spring of 1767 and published it the next year. A second 
edition followed in 1768. This led to a cordial correspondence 
between Marmontel and Catherine. In August of 1767 Marmontel 
reciprocated for the empress’s gracious support by submitting an 
entry in the contest being sponsored, on Catherine’s orders, by 
the Free economic society of Petersburg. The question under 
discussion was the public utility derived from private ownership 
of land by the peasants. Marmontel’s Discours en faveur des 
paysans du nord is an abstract treatise having nothing to do with 
Russia itself. It broadly proposes that the three great conditions 
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necessary to the security of any state (‘la solidité, la force et le 
bonheur de sa constitution’) can be procured only through free 
citizens owning their own land“. If, as Marmontel had said, 
philosophy was sitting on the throne of Russia in 1767, there 
seemed to be some question as to how beneficial it had been by 
1777. In his ‘Discours en vers sur l’histoire”, read at the French 
Academy in May 1777 and then published in January 1778, 
Marmontel not only expresses alarm over Russia’s might but 
questions its enlightenment (Œuvres vii.191): 


Au-dela, vers les bords ot la nature expire, 

Le Russe, encore épars dans son trop vaste empire, 
Souffrant tout sans murmure, osant tout sans fierté, 
Ayant connu la gloire avant la liberté, 

Elevant sous le joug sa tête menaçante, 

Effrayant lunivers de sa grandeur naissante, 

Mais encore sans lumières, et sans moeurs, et sans lois, 
Ignorant qu’il est homme, et que l’homme a ses droits. 


As royal historiographer, Marmontel had an opportunity to 
expound his views on Russia in even more detail. In the eighth 
chapter of his Régence du duc d'Orléans (written 1784-1788 but 
published only in the nineteenth century), one finds ‘Le Voyage 
du czar Pierre à Paris’. From the outset, Marmontel warns his 
reader that this is not to be the usual treatment of Peter’s travels: 
‘Sans disputer à ce prince la grandeur de ses vues, j’oserai dire 
qu’on fut trop ébloui de la nouveauté de ses moyens’. The cliché 
that Peter left his throne to learn how to rule is absurd. In truth, 
‘sans quitter le trône, [Pierre] sortit de son empire dans des 
momens où il n’était pas pour lui ni nécessaire ni prudent de 
s’en éloigner, et que l’art de régner ne fut point ce qu’il apprit 
dans ses voyages’ (Œuvres 1.758). Not only did Peter leave the 


47 Œuvres (Paris 1819-1820), vii.26- obscure abbé who warned of the 
52. Voltaire also participated in this dangers of letting philosophers run a 
contest. Much to the disappointment government. 
of both men, the prize went to an 
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discontented and powerful streltsy behind him, he learned nothing 
of military or naval science that could not have been better taught 
by experts brought to Russia. His personal work in the shipyards 
was a waste of precious time, ‘car il devait étre législateur’. 

What Peter should have been observing was that emulation is 
the only true motive for industry and that the strength of a 
nation lies in the personal security of the individual. If Peter had 
learned this, ‘le premier mot que ses sujets, à son retour devaient 
entendre de sa bouche, était celui de “liberté”? (1.761). Instead 
Peter only abolished the name of ‘slave’ while letting the insti- 
tution continue. Marmontel is no more enthusiastic about 
Petersburg than was Jaucourt. In building it, the tsar forgot two 
things: ‘Que, dans l’art de produire de grandes choses, l’homme 
est obligé d’opérer lentement comme la nature elle-méme; 
l’autre, que cette sorte de création a sa méthode et ses règles de 
progression’ (i.761). Typical of his faulty methods was the 
founding of an Academy before his people could even read: ‘Il 
voulut transplanter l’industrie et les arts au milieu de la servitude, 
et inspirer aux hommes l’amour du travail sans leur en assurer le 
fruit. Il voulut forcer le génie à naître au sein du découragement, 
et obtenir par crainte et par obéissance ce qui ne peut être l’effet 
que d’une noble émulation. . . . Enfin, il crut pouvoir faire à ses 
peuples des biens auxquels ses peuples n’étaient point préparés. 
Il sema et planta dans une terre inculte et couverte de ronces, ou 
presque rien n’a prospéré que l’art militaire, le seul qui s’accom- 
mode du despotisme et de la servitude’ (i.761). 

If Peter’s first voyage had been unwise, his trip to Paris was 
an even worse mistake. This time the tsar’s absence resulted in 
the death of his own son. Moreover, ‘il y avait trop loin de l’état 
actuel de ses peuples et de sa ville impériale à l’état où il voyait les 
arts et l’industrie dans Paris, pour tirer de ses observations une 
utilité bien réelle, et les raffinemens d’un goût perfectionné n’étaient 
pas ce qui convenait à la Russie dans ce temps-là’ (1.766). Likewise, 
the controlled authority of moderate and well-run European 
states found no favour with a tsar whose despotism was total. 
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In some ways, Marmontel sounds a good deal like Saint- 
Pierre and Rousseau. Both Marmontel and Saint-Pierre found 
Peter’s voyages and his manual labour useless and unbecoming 
to a ruler. Like Rousseau, Marmontel felt that Peter had mis- 
judged the needs of his nation—the Russian people had been 
unprepared for westernization. Rousseau and Marmontel differ 
sharply, however, on the reasons behind this. Marmontel reverses 
a common practice of citing Russian virtues to point out Euro- 
pean faults. Instead he criticizes Peter for concentrating on the 
refinements of western civilization while ignoring many more 
useful basic principles. While Rousseau’s criticism of the tsar 
revolved around the issue of national character, Marmontel 
repeatedly returned to serfdom as the key grievance. It was not 
Peter’s failure to ‘faire des Russes’ which bothered him most, but 
rather his unwillingness to make them free citizens. Nor was it 
ever a question of finding national alternatives to European 
institutions. The task was preparing the Russian people for the 
benefits of western culture by giving them the personal dignity 
and security that comes only with freedom. Lacking this founda- 
tion, the arts and sciences had not been able to take root in Russia. 

With Condillac we move into the supposedly ‘anti-Peter’ 
camp. Perhaps the one common characteristic of these writers 
is the lack of personal relations with the Russian court. In their 
views on Peter, however, this group displays the same variety as 
the so-called ‘pro-Peter’ circle. 

In 1758 Etienne Bonnot, abbé de Condillac, was named pre- 
ceptor to young prince Ferdinand of the northern Italian duchy 
of Parma. This grandson of Louis XV occupied the next nine 
years of Condillac’s life. During his stay at Parma (1758-1767), 
the abbé composed his Cours d’études which included as part of 
‘histoire moderne’ a chapter entitled ‘De la Russie jusqu’au 
commencement du dix-huitiéme siécle’. Fortunately for the 
student prince, the Russians were barbarians before the seven- 
teenth century and, therefore, unworthy of study. Only with the 
Romanovs did Russia’s rulers begin to realize that ‘il falloit leur 
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[les Russes] donner des lois, des arts et des connoissances’*. 
Peter himself began life in debauchery, but, unlike men of weaker 
temperament, he was not content in this state and constantly 
sought something better. He found it through his Genevan friend 
Lefort who revealed to him that ‘la vraie maniére de régner 
n’étoit pas celle des czars’ (xx.38). When Peter finally came to 
power ‘tout étoit à créer; il se flatta de créer’ (xx.42). Old pre- 
judices and habits, however, are difficult to destroy. Peter chose 
to go about his reform using not force but example—he became 
a soldier in his own army and worked in the shipyards. Discon- 
tent with Peter’s innovations produced the streltsy affair. Con- 
cerning the tsar’s bloody suppression of the revolt, Condillac 
says: ‘Quand on emploie de pareils moyens pour policer des 
peuples, il faut qu’ils soient bien loin encore de pouvoir être 
policés, et qu’on ait bien besoin de se policer soi-même” (xx.57). 

The abbé approves of the change in dress as useful in reducing 
the hatred Russians had for foreigners. Peter’s wars, however, 
are a different matter: ‘Il me semble que le czar, voulant civiliser 
ses peuples, auroit dû se mêler moins dans les querelles de 
l’Europe. Il est vrai que pour avoir un commerce plus libre avec 
l'étranger, il avoit besoin d’acquérir des ports sur la mer Baltique; 
mais avant de penser à ce commerce, il falloit s’occuper des 
moyens de faire fleurir l’agriculture, et achever de policer ses 
peuples. Or une trop grande communication avec l’Europe étoit 
moins propre a policer les Russes, qu’a leur faire prendre les 
vices des nations policées’ (xx.63). 

Peter tried to consolidate his power in the wrong way: ‘Un 
prince n’est jamais plus puissant, que lorsqu’il n’a pas besoin de 
gardes pour étre obéi. C’est donc le despotisme qu’il devoit 
abolir: il falloit apprendre aux Russes à se donner des lois. Le 
Czar n’y a pas pensé” (xx.63). Furthermore, Peter had been 
guided by the wrong models: ‘Il auroit pu observer dans l’histoire 


48 Œuvres (Paris 1798), xx.34. The 
Cours d’études was first published in 
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les avantages et les vices des différens gouvernemens, et c’est 
ainsi qu’il pourroit chercher à s’instruire. Les nations de l’Europe, 
mal gouvernées et corrumpues, ne pouvoient que le jeter dans 
l'erreur. Leur politesse et leurs arts n’étoient pas ce qu’il falloit 
aux Russes. S'il y eût eu quelque part un pays bien gouverné, je 
conviens qu’il eût été plus court de l’étudier. Le czar eût donc bien 
fait d’y aller, et les autres princes de l’Europe auroient dû y 
voyager a son exemple’ (xx.64). 

Condillac presents some interesting comparisons with other 
writers. Peter was to serve as an example of a prince who, due to 
a bad education, had been unable to reform himself while attempt- 
ing to reform his people. Still the writer admired Peter for trying 
at least to improve himself and his country. Unlike Montesquieu, 
Condillac emphasized Peter’s use of example, not force. Sup- 
posedly ‘anti-Peter’ Condillac and ‘pro-Peter’ Marmontel 
illustrate how misleading a group concept can be. Actually the 
former is more favourable to the tsar than the latter. Although 
both find the basic problem in Peter’s lack of government reform 
(the failure to abolish despotism and serfdom), they attribute 
this to different causes. Marmontel places the blame squarely on 
the tsar—he had failed to profit from his observation of well- 
governed European states. He imported French frivolities rather 
than sound principles of social organization. Condillac, on the 
other hand, saw European culture as the villain. The corrupt and 
badly governed nations of the west had misled Peter. Russia had 
received the only thing Europe really had to offer—vices. 

The guilt lay less with Peter than with the models he had used. 
Condillac would agree with Rousseau then that Peter’s western- 
ization policies had been bad for Russia. He also had doubts as to 
whether or not the Russians had been ready for civilization (the 
streltsy incident). Despite these surface similarities, however, 
Rousseau and Condillac are really arguing within two entirely 
different frameworks. For Rousseau the heart of the matter 
resides in the development of a national character and of a 
government specifically adapted to the individual society. This is 
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not at all an issue for Condillac. For him such trivialities as 
national dress are unimportant. Moreover, the principle of 
imitation is acceptable if proper models could only be found: 
‘Sil y eût eu quelque part un pays bien gouverné, je conviens 
qu’il eût été plus court de l’étudier. Le czar eût donc bien fait d’y 
aller, et les autres princes de l’Europe auroient dû y voyager à son 
exemple’ (xx.64). 

The prince of Parma had the dubious honour of being one of 
the best-informed people in Europe when it came to the virtues 
and vices of Peter the great. Condillac requested his brother 
Gabriel Bonnot, abbé de Mably, to write a work on history for 
Ferdinand’s benefit. Mably responded with De l’étude de l’histoire 
which likewise contained a section on Peter. Mably was first and 
foremost very critical of Russia’s social organization: ‘A force 
d'ignorance, d’injustice et de barbarie, les hommes distribués 
ailleurs en différentes classes, y sont tous mis dans la dernière . . . 
l'égalité qui assure la liberté des citoyens dans les états libres, 
n’est propre, dans les autres, qu’à rendre le joug du despotisme 
plus accablant. Le czar parle, voilà la loi’*. Obviously Russia is 
not to be studied as a model of good government. What the 
prince should learn from Peter’s reign is rather the problems that 
arise when a legislator is unaware of his duties and of how to 
fulfil them. Only eighty years ago, Russia was in a state of ‘la 
plus profonde barbarie: sans moeurs, sans lois, sans industrie, 
sans désir même d’un meilleur sort, la crainte et l’ignorance 
engourdissoient les esprits’ (xii.299). Then the throne passed to 
‘un prince d’une vaste conception, et dont la patience et la 
fermeté encore supérieure devoient vaincre tous les obstacles’ 
(xii.299). Guided by Lefort, ‘ce génie’ soon began to dream of 
joining enlightened Europe: ‘Sur le champ il forma le projet de 
faire des Russes, des hommes nouveaux, et ne fut lui-méme 


4° Collection complète des oeuvres de of Condillac’s Cours d’études in 1775 
Vabbé de Mably (Paris 1794-1795), without the name of the author. It was 
xii.137. Written c. 1765, De l’étude de finally published under Mably’s name 
Vhistoire was first published at the end in 1778. 
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occupé qu’à s’instruire des moyens par lesquels il pourroit produire 
ce grand changement. . . . Pierre a été le créateur de sa nation; qui 
a fait paroître, dans ses états étonnés, les sciences et les arts’ (xii.302- 
303). Peter had travelled to make himself worthy of the throne, 
and, in wanting to imitate other princes, he had surpassed them. 

Up to this point one could be reading Voltaire’s Histoire 
de Russie. The discussion, however, abruptly changes course: 
‘Cependant, quand la Russie prenoit une forme nouvelle, sous ses 
mains créatrices, un second Le Fort n’auroit-il pas pu lui ap- 
prendre qu’il y a une politique supérieure à celle qui enfantoit des 
prodiges à Pétersbourg; et qu’en faisant de grandes choses, il 
n’avoit fait que des fautes’ (xii.304). Mably then enters into an 
imaginary dialogue with Peter in which he points out these 
errors. First of all, Peter failed to build on solid foundations: 
‘Vous avez élevé un édifice immense; mais permettez-moi de vous 
demander quels en sont les fondemens? Peut-être les avez-vous 
négligés, pour ne vous occuper que de la décoration extérieure” 
(xii.305). This edifice will disappear with the tsar and posterity 
will find in Peter’s principles themselves the very causes of 
decadence and ruin. 

Secondly, Peter went about his reforms in the wrong order 
and used bad models: ‘Peut-étre avez-vous fait trop d’honneur a 
l’Europe, en la prenant pour votre modèle” (xii.305). Peter does 
not deserve the title of legislator because he introduced avarice 
and ambition into Russia. Peter had made Russians into sailors, 
carpenters, soldiers, merchants and artists, but he had never 
taught them to be good citizens. Thirdly, the tsar’s travels had 
been of little utility to Russia. Manual labour was a waste of time 
for a legislator. In England Peter failed to see that riches were 
ruining her government and her liberty. As for ‘l’élégance, le 
goût, la facilité des moeurs’ that he encountered in France, ‘ce ne 
sont peut-être que des vices agréables, et aussi opposés à la vraie 
politique, que les vices grossiers et barbares qu’[il a] voulu bannir 
de la Russie” (xii.307). 

While Peter fashioned a truly great army, he neglected to see 
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that it would not dictate to his weaker successors. His foreign 
policy was likewise foolhardy because it gained him the mistrust, 
fear and enmity of the rest of Europe. In his thirst for conquest 
Peter had neglected the home front: ‘Je vois partout le capitaine 
et le conquérant qui veut inspirer de la terreur; mais je voudrois 
voir le législateur profond, qui jette les fondemens d’un bonheur 
éternel, qui recherche des alliés par sa modération et la justice 
de ses lois, et qui forme ses citoyens aux exercices de la guerre, 
après leur avoir appris qu’ils ont une patrie qu’ils doivent aimer 
et défendre au prix de tout leur sang’ (xii.309). Peter’s methods 
were also questionable: ‘Vous avez toujours ordonné impérieuse- 
ment le bien et même des bagatelles ; jamais vous navez daigné y 
inviter avec adresse’ (xii.311). 

The lack of good government in Russia is also largely the 
result of bad European models: ‘Si l'Europe n’a que de faux 
principes de politique; si elle est trompée par son avarice et son 
ambition, je prévois que votre empire, qui n’a pris que ses vices 
brillans, sera à peu près tel que les autres états dès que le mouve- 
ment que vous avez imprimé aux esprits sera ralenti et suspendu. 
. . . Les Russes croupissoient dans des vices barbares, ils vont 
croupir dans des vices polis, et n’en seront pas plus heureux’ 
(xii.311). Peter had failed to introduce any of the few positive 
European institutions (such as national assemblies) which would 
have stimulated liberty, public welfare and patriotism. Instead 
the tsar imported foreigners, all flatterers and mercenaries, who 
inspired hatred, not emulation, in native Russians: ‘Vous vous 
êtes contenté d’appeler des étrangers, qui ont abandonné leur 
patrie, pour s'attacher à vous; c’est avec eux, et non pas avec vos 
sujets, que vous avez fait de grandes choses. Espérez-vous qu’avec 
ces étrangers vous ferez fleurir vos provinces? . .. Vous n’étes 
riche que des richesses étrangères, et vous auriez dû vous en faire 
qui vous appartinssent’ (xii.312). 

If Peter had really wished to reform Russia, make his laws 
durable and create a new people, he would have had to reform his 
own power first and submit himself to the rule of law. Once 
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Russians became real citizens, they would acquire at once the 
energy, talents and virtues necessary to a prosperous empire. His 
failure to establish a new government determines Peter’s place in 
history: ‘Il sera confondu avec les princes qui ont eu un règne 
glorieux; mais il ne sera jamais placé au rang des législateurs et 
des bienfaiteurs de leur nation’ (xii.329). Moreover, Mably is very 
pessimistic about the future of Russia itself: ‘Pour fruit de tant 
de peines, de tant de travaux, de tant de réformes, les Russes 
sont parvenus a prendre quelques-uns de nos vices. Leur gou- 
vernement qui a conservé les siens, les fait retomber dans leur 
ancienne barbarie; ils seront encore malheureux, et ne peuvent 
espérer quelque prospérité passagére, qu’autant qu’un heureux 
hazard placera quelques talens sur le trône’ (xii.314). 

Despite the Voltaire-style beginning, Mably’s interpretation 
of Peter comes closer to Rousseau than any studied so far. Even 
the situation of the passage on the tsar recalls Rousseau. It is in 
the section ‘Réflexions sur les causes particulières qui empêchent 
que les états de l’Europe ne fassent une réforme avantageuse dans 
leur gouvernement et leurs lois’ and is followed by a discussion 
of the necessary preconditions and methods for reform. Mably 
picks up several of Rousseau’s central themes. Notable among 
these is the distinction between a great prince and a legislator and 
his refusal to see Peter as the latter. Rousseau had disqualified 
Peter on the grounds of creativity and national character. Mably’s 
criterion, on the other hand, is more concrete—the tsar failed to 
change his despotic government and guarantee the survival of 
his reforms. In Mably one also finds at least passing mention of 
Russia’s lack of national institutions (“Vous n’êtes riche que des 
richesses étrangéres’). Although patriotism is greatly prized, there 
is not the emphasis on national character that there was in 
Rousseau®. Mably, as did Condillac, admires the tsar’s intentions 
and regrets that Europe did not provide him with better models. 

50 Mably also wrote a treatise on however, Mably saw Poland’s salva- 
Poland: Du gouvernement et des lois de tion in new laws not in the preservation 


Pologne (1770-1771). Unlike Rousseau, of national character. 
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On the whole, westernization has harmed Russia and Mably is 
almost as pessimistic as Rousseau about the future. 

In 1784 Europe was in turmoil over Joseph IPs attempts 
forcibly to open the Scheldt, closed since 1648 to all but Dutch 
ships. Count Gabriel Honoré de Mirabeau, in London at the time, 
published a political pamphlet on the subject entitled Doutes sur 
la liberté de l Escaut. Although principally characterized by its 
Austrophobia, the tract also contained bitter attacks on Russia, 
allied to Joseph since 1780. Mirabeau feared a partition of 
Holland much like that of Poland a decade earlier. He foresaw the 
Scheldt becoming a base for Russian warships. Mirabeau wanted 
France, divided between popular support for the Dutch and 
Marie-Antoinette’s favouritism for her brother Joseph, to go to 
war if necessary to protect Holland. This tract is of interest here, 
however, not for its political implications, but because Mirabeau 
found the roots of Russia’s aggressive foreign policy in Peter’s 
obsession with having a navy: ‘Pierre I fut travaillé toute sa vie de 
la folie d’avoir une marine. Cette [? folie] a fait le malheur de son 
pays, parce que ses successeurs fidèles à ce plan chimérique et 
méme absurde, ont entrepris je ne sais combien de guerres pour 
augmenter leur navigation et leur commerce, ou plutôt pour se 
procurer l’une et l’autre’®. 

Mirabeau is hardly original in his interpretation of Peter. 
Indeed he quotes and paraphrases Rousseau: ‘Cet homme, plus 
singulier que grand, qui comme on l’a si bien dit “eut le génie 
imitatif et non pas le vrai génie, celui qui crée et qui fait tout de 
rien;” cet homme ardent ne vit pas qu’un Gouvernement Asiatique 
et des moeurs Européennes ne pouvoient jamais s’accorder. Il crut 
qu’il lui suffisoit de vouLorr. Il voulut faire des Allemands, des 
Hollandois, des Anglois, des François, quand il falloit commencer 
par faire des Russes . . . et il ne donna pas même de la gloire à son 


51 Doutes sur la liberté de l’Escaut tions in return for a large monetary 
(Londres 1784), p.33. The Scheldt indemnity, a good share of which was 
question was finally mediated by paid by the French. 

France. Joseph renounced his ambi- 
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pays; car quelle peut être la gloire de l’obéissance pour des 
esclaves ?” (p.67). 

Peter sacrificed countless lives to build Petersburg which, like 
Versailles, would never be anything but a ‘favori sans mérite’ 
(p.69). Mindful only of personal glory, he tried to make nature 
his slave and violated manners with laws. Far from helping 
Russia, Peter had left it unhappy and enslaved. Furthermore, he 
had destroyed the national character: ‘Les Russes avoient un 
caractère national; ils n’en ont plus. C’étoit ce caractère qu’il 
falloit affermir et développer en préparant ces peuples grossiers, 
mais simples, par des opérations douces, indirectes, lentes et sages 
à recevoir l'influence des lumières de l’Europe’ (p.72). Lacking 
this preparation, Russia had suffered morally—its merchants are 
renowned for their craftiness, its women are less chaste, and its 
nobles have only the appearance of European manners. Un- 
fortunately, Peter’s dreams of maritime power, which prevented 
him from improving Russian agriculture and increasing the 
population, have dominated his successors. For the Russian 
people, Mirabeau professes profound sympathy. They have been 
betrayed by rulers who thought happiness lay in conquests, 
elegant courts, academies filled with foreigners and art collections. 
Mirabeau deeply regrets that Peter never realized that he already 
had too many soldiers and slaves and that what he really needed 
were free citizens. 

Doutes sur la liberté de l Escaut is interesting primarily as an 
example of the political uses of Rousseau’s attack on Peter in the 
hands of a skilful propagandist. One also recognizes phrases 
reminiscent of Jaucourt (Petersburg) and Montesquieu (laws and 
manners). Catherine always carefully portrayed herself as Peter’s 
spiritual as well as temporal heir. The inscription on Falconet’s 
statue was, after all, ‘Petro primo, Catherina secunda’. This made 
the tsar an inviting target for anyone wishing to criticize the 
empress. Despite the rhetoric about national character, borrowed 
directly from Rousseau, Mirabeau’s real grievance against Peter 
was a more concrete and historical one—the tsar had created a 
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Russian navy which, by 1784, had become a threat to western 
Europe. 

I have chosen to put Diderot at the end of this section on the 
view from France for two reasons. First of all, Diderot’s own 
position on Peter is hard to define. Usually considered pro- 
Russian, Diderot was, nevertheless, the guiding light behind the 
observations on Russia made in Raynal’s Histoire des deux Indes, 
probably the most widely read anti-Russian book of the century. 
Secondly, Diderot provides a good transition between the view 
from France and the view from Russia as he was the only member 
of the first group (with the exception of Catherine’s employee 
Grimm) to actually visit Russia. 

The factual aspects of Denis Diderot’s association with the 
Russian court are well known and need no extensive documenta- 
tion here. Catherine’s purchase of the philosophe’s library in 1765 
initiated a series of reciprocal services lasting until the latter’s 
death in 1784. It was Diderot who, in 1766, engaged Falconet to 
go to Russia to do the statue of Peter. In 1768 he was the first 
to warn Catherine of the existence of Rulhiére’s Anecdotes. The 
philosophe was also actively engaged in supervising Russian art 
students and in augmenting Catherine’s art treasures. This was 
nothing, however, compared to the work Diderot would do for 
the empress during and after his trip to Russia. 

Diderot spent only five months in Petersburg (8 October 
1773-5 March 1774), but he used every moment to good advan- 
tage. Diderot came to Russia not only to observe but also to serve. 
His famous conversations with Catherine (about three per week) 
were really ‘séances de travail’ during which Diderot read aloud 
the memoirs he had prepared on every imaginable topic (govern- 
ment, economics, culture, education, etc.). After a discussion, 
these notes were revised and corrected by Diderot before finally 
being left with Catherine. In order to obtain information, he 
personally visited Petersburg’s schools and industries. He studied 
Russian and addressed lists of questions on Russia’s economic and 
political situation to Catherine and her minister Munich. The 
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Academy of sciences likewise received a list of scientific questions 
dealing with Siberia and Russia’s natural resources®. 

Diderot made very concrete suggestions for Russia’s reform. 
He first of all wanted Catherine to make her Legislative commis- 
sion permanent. This assembly of elected deputies, convened in 
the spring of 1767 to draw up the new law code Catherine had 
outlined in her Nakaz, dissolved itself in 1768 without any 
tangible results. Nevertheless, Diderot saw in it the possibility of 
creating some type of popular representation that would temper 
Russia’s total despotism. As for the Russian economy, its only 
hope lay in the creation of a middle class and encouragement of 
agriculture. Fully one-third of the memoirs dealt with Catherine’s 
educational establishments which, despite their present imperfec- 
tions, Diderot saw as the hope of Russia. If managed properly 
and opened to talent and merit regardless of class distinctions, 
these institutions could produce in time the free and useful citizens 
the empire so desperately needed. 

Diderot’s desire to be of value did not end with his departure 
from Petersburg. This time his service was one Catherine would 
have much preferred to do without. Although French translations 
of her Nakaz (Instruction to the commissioners for composing a new 
code of laws) had been available since 1769, Diderot seems not to 
have read it until his sojourn at The Hague on his return from 
Russia. He informed Catherine that he was reading it ‘la plume a 
la main’. By September 1774 his Observations sur le Nakaz were 
ready but not wanted. Catherine never asked for them and 


52 Denis Diderot, Mémoires pour 
Catherine IT, ed. Paul Verniére (Paris 
1966). The best article on Diderot’s 
study of Russian is Jacques Proust, 
‘Diderot et le xviir? siècle en U.R.S.S. 
Le grammaire russe de Diderot’, Revue 
d'histoire littéraire de la France (1954), 
liv.320-331. Diderot’s questions to 
Catherine and Munich can be found 
in Maurice Tourneux’s Diderot et 
Catherine II (Paris 1899), pp.532-561. 


Diderot received no answer from 
Munich and only a partial one from 
Catherine. Jacques Proust has pub- 
lished Diderot’s questions to the 
Academy and its answer in his 
‘Diderot, l’Académie de Pétersbourg 
et le projet d’une Encyclopédie russe’, 
Diderot studies (1969), xii.103-141. 
Diderot for unknown reasons never 
received the text of the Academy’s 
answers. 
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Diderot kept them. They were finally sent to Russia as part of 
Diderot’s library in 1785. Upon reading them, Catherine became 
furious and destroyed the manuscript. The following passage will 
perhaps indicate why: ‘Je vois dans l’Instruction de Sa Majesté 
Impériale un projet d’un code excellent; mais pas un mot sur le 
moyen d’assurer la stabilité de ce code. J’y vois le nom de despote 
abdiqué; mais la chose conservée, mais le despotisme appelé 
monarchie. Je ne vois aucune disposition projetée pour l’affran- 
chissement du corps de la nation; or, sans affranchissement ou 
sans liberté, point de propriété; sans propriété, point d’agricul- 
ture; sans agriculture, nulle force, nulle grandeur, nulle opulence, 
nulle prospérité, 

Diderot’s third major work for Catherine was his Plan d’une 
université pour le gouvernement de Russie ou d’une éducation 
publique dans toutes les sciences (1775-1776). This treatise belongs 
more to a study of Diderot’s pedagogical theories than to one 
of his views on Russia. Just as in the Mémoires, he wished to see 
education made available to all citizens. There is nothing actually 
‘Russian’ about Diderot’s university, however. He suggests texts 
and study outlines for every course except those concerned with 
Russian subjects where he pleads ignorance. 

Diderot’s interpretation of Peter is scattered throughout his 
writings on Russia. The first observations come in his corres- 
pondence concerning Voltaire’s Histoire de Russie. Diderot was 
highly critical of the work as unworthy of its subject: “Tout 
Pintérét vient . . . de la vitesse avec laquelle cela est livré, et de 
l'importance du sujet. Revenez sur vous-même et vous concluerez 
avec moi que jusqu'ici l’historien n’est pas à beaucoup près au 
niveau de son héros. . . . Il s’en manque beaucoup que l'écrivain 
de la France se soit élevé au niveau du législateur de la Russie’. 

53 Œuvres politiques, ed. Paul Ver-  Damilaville and to Sophie Volland 
nière (Paris 1963), p.457. formed the core of the review of the 

54 Correspondance, ed. Georges Roth first volume of Histoire de Russie 
(and Jean Varloot) (Paris 1955-1970), in Grimm’s Correspondance littéraire 
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One finds another direct reference to Peter in the Mémoires. 
In a pessimistic and unusual little article entitled ‘Apparition du 
génie de la France à Pierre P’, Diderot sounds a good deal like 
Condillac and Mably: ‘C'était une grande figure fantastique, 
simple, noble et triste, qui lui [Pierre] dit: — Tu as vu mon 
peuple. Tu t’en retournes la téte pleine de ses édifices, de ses arts, 
de sa population, de ses sciences, de sa politesse, de sa noblesse, 
de ses grands, de ses savants, de ses manufacturiers. Mais as-tu 
demandé en quel état étaient ses finances? T’es-tu instruit du 
chaos de ses lois?’ The article continues as a series of questions 
to Peter—did he see the misery of the peasants and the luxury of 
the nobles, the power of prejudice, the conflicting law codes, the 
inequitable taxes, the public dissensions and the general corrup- 
tion? Europe was hardly the model Peter had needed. Diderot 
concludes, ‘Ah! grand homme, tu as fait bien du chemin pour 
voir bien du mal, sans reméde, et un peu de bien dont je crains 
que la durée ne soit passagère’ (pp.200-201). 

As for this national character whose existence Rousseau 
doubted, Diderot is the only one of this French group (except 
Grimm) to observe it not in brief encounters with visiting 
Russian noblemen, but in quantity and on its home ground. 
Moreover, Diderot’s observations on the Russians are a good 
indication of his evaluation of Peter’s westernization programme. 
As for the purely external aspects of the national character, 
Diderot makes the same remark on national hygiene that every 
other visitor to Russia made, but does it in what is undoubtedly 
the politest tone to be found in any eighteenth-century memoirs: 
‘Il me semble que la nation n’a pas encore le goût de la propreté 
qui règne ailleurs’ (Mémoires, p.196). When Diderot talks about 
Russians, there are some keywords which keep reoccurring: 
‘esclave’, ‘sauvage’, ‘barbare’. The first of these proved annoying 
to Catherine when the philosophe asked: ‘Quelles sont les 
conditions entre le maître et l’esclave pour la culture des 
terres” The empress curtly replied: ‘Il y a une loi de Pierre 
le Grand qui défend de nommer esclaves les sujets de la 
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noblesse’. Diderot was never content with Russian euphem- 
isms, however. 

In the Observations sur le Nakaz there is this interesting remark 
on the consequences of the wrong method of ‘civilizing’ a people 
which is a bit reminiscent of Rousseau: ‘Il y a bien de la différence 
entre la condition d’un peuple sous la barbarie, et la condition 
d’un peuple sous la tyrannie. Sous la barbarie, les âmes sont 
féroces; sous la tyrannie, elles sont laches. L’impératrice de Russie 
Catherine II regrettait les premiers Russes et je crois qu’elle avait 
raison. Tempérez la férocité et vous aurez des âmes grandes, 
nobles, fortes et généreuses. On ne sait comment ranimer, 
agrandir, fortifier des âmes une fois avilies’ (Œuvres politiques, 
p.401). The inclusion of ‘les premiers Russes’ would seem to 
imply that this is indeed a criticism of the ‘lacheté’ of the ‘civilized’ 
Russian and of the method (tyranny) that had been used. Slavery 
is indeed an infection poisoning all segments of Russian life. In 
the Observations, Diderot recognizes that the only remedy for 
its abuses is emancipation, but he is pessimistic about the prospects 
for this: ‘C’est une chose difficile dans un pays où l’on ne peut 
faire sentir aux maitres les abus de la servitude ni aux esclaves 
Pavantage de la liberté, tant les uns sont despotes et les autres 
abrutis’ (p.406). 

In the Mémoires (numbers x1, x11, XXIII in particular), one 
finds the specific consequences of ‘civilization by despotism’ 
mentioned in the Observations. Diderot says of the Russian 
court: ‘Il me semble avoir remarqué assez généralement une 
circonspection, une méfiance qui me paraît opposée à cette belle 
et loyale franchise qui caractérise les âmes hautes, libres et as- 
surées. . . : Il y a dans les esprits une nuance de terreur panique: 
c'est apparemment l'effet d’une longue suite de révolutions et 
d’un long despotisme’ (p.67). He also recognizes that the ‘change- 
ment de l’ordre de choses’ resulting from westernization is 
another factor contributing to the uneasiness. It is interesting to 
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compare Diderot’s analysis to that of the eminent historian of 
Russia Marc Raeff: ‘He [the noble] owed little to his family’s 
history or local power. Everything he had—his person, his 
property and family status, as well as the future of his children, 
were at the mercy of the sovereign power. Nobility was therefore 
a status that could be easily lost. This basic feature explains the 
nobility’s underlying feeling of insecurity, a feeling heightened 
by the geographical and cultural rootlessness of the nobility that 
was caused by the service pattern and the rapid process of 
Westernization’®*. Diderot’s observation of this insecurity no 
doubt accounts for his constant pleas to Catherine to establish a 
legal order of succession to the throne—both to ensure the new 
order and to give a feeling of permanency to the government. 
Diderot noted two other qualities of the nobility: lack of 
strong family ties and little appreciation for Russia’s new insti- 
tutions. The all-pervasive motive for action was self-interest: ‘Il 
m’a semblé que la personnalité, qualité sauvage, entrait un peu 
dans le caractère national. . . . Il ma semblé que les liens de 
famille étaient encore faibles et qu’en général on avait peu de 
souci des siens après toi’ (Mémoires, p.114). Once again Diderot 
was quite correct. À lack of strong family ties was indeed a 
product of an educational system which tried to educate its 
nobility away from their insufficiently westernized families. 
Isolated from his parents in a boarding school, the young noble- 
man subsituted classmates for family. The latter ties, not family 
ones, carried over into later life. Coupled with this isolating 
education was the isolation of state service—personal achieve- 
ment in this had been in Peter’s time the only real means of 
obtaining a place in the table of ranks and thus of gaining eco- 
nomic, social and political power. Likewise, the Russian saw in the 
new institutions (especially the educational ones) only opportuni- 
ties for his own advancement: “La nation ne conçoit pas encore 
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ses institutions, ne sent pas l’étendue de ses bienfaits, est bien loin 
de soupçonner leur influence sur la géneration suivante, et ne 
calcule que d’aprés les priviléges accordés aux maisons et aux 
élèves qu’on y reçoit. C’est à dire qu’elle est fort éclairée sur son 
intérêt personnel ou de l’instant et fort peu sur son intérêt futur’ 
(Mémoires, p.78). Again Diderot had put his finger on a problem: 
‘Education and schooling were considered necessary for pro- 
motion in service and for life in the proper circles of the capital. 
As soon as the child had acquired the necessary minimum he was 
sent off to a regiment or government office. There still was little 
feeling that education and learning were valuable for their own 
sake, as part of the development of the individual#. 

Unlike Voltaire, Diderot did not see only the positive side of 
Russia’s westernization. Diderot, for one thing, had had experi- 
ence with unruly Russian art students in Paris. His stay in 
Petersburg confirmed his suspicions about the benefits of foreign 
travel: ‘Il est sûr que ceux des Russes qui ont voyagé ont apporté 
dans leur patrie la folie des nations qu’ils ont parcourues, rien de 
leur sagesse, tous leurs vices, aucune de leurs vertus; et je crois 
que les voyages corrompent plus de jeunes gens qu’ils n’en 
instruisent (@uvres politiques, p.371). Interestingly enough, 
Diderot’s visit to Russia coincided with the beginning of the 
literary career of Denis I. Vonfizin who would make just such 
criticism of Russian Francomania the basis of his plays The Minor 
and Brigadier”. In his assessment of foreign influence on Russia, 
Diderot would have felt very much at home not only with 
Vonfizin, but also with Nikolai Novikov, Ivan Krnilov and many 
other journalists and satirists of the late eighteenth century. The 
Francomania of some Russians and the backlash Francophobia of 


others were only symptomatic 
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observed and accurately described the developing westernizer- 
slavophile controversy: ‘Il me semble qu’en général vos sujets 
pèchent par l’un ou l’autre de ces deux excès, ou de croire la 
nation trop avancée, ou de la croire trop reculée. Ceux qui la 
croient trop avancée sont contempteurs outrés du reste de 
l'Europe; ceux qui la croient trop reculée en sont admirateurs 
fanatiques. Les uns ne sont jamais sortis de leur pays; les autres 
ou n’y ont pas assez séjourné, ou ne sont pas donné la peine de 
l’étudier. Tous n’ont vu que deux surfaces, les uns de loin, les 
autres de près; la surface de Paris et la surface de Pétersbourg. 
Je les étonnerais bien tous si je leur démontrais qu’il y a entre les 
deux nations la différence d’un homme vigoreux et sauvage qui 
naît et d’un homme délicat et manièré attaqué d’une maladie 
presque incurable’ (Mémoires, p.66). 

As neither the Mémoires nor the Observations were published 
in the eighteenth century, Diderot’s evaluation of Peter and 
Russia would have remained unknown to his contemporaries if it 
had not been for the Histoire des deux Indes. The Russian passages 
of the Histoire served as a public vehicle for these otherwise 
private comments. Although consulted on the first edition (1770), 
it is not until the second and third editions (1774, 1780) that 
Diderot became a truly active contributor. So much so in fact that 
Michèle Duchet speaks of an ‘osmosis’ between the Histoire and 
Diderot’s own works of this period (including the Observations 
sur le Nakaz)®. 

Raynal’s Histoire des deux Indes had been anti-Russian from 
the beginning. The 1770 edition was almost pure Rousseau: 
‘L’enthousiasme qu’on a conçu, qu’on a dû concevoir pour Pierre 
le Grand, a accoutumé l’Europe à se former de son empire une 
opinion exagérée. Les bons observateurs qui cherchent les 
résultats dans les faits n’ont pas tardé à déméler au travers de 


59 ‘Diderot collaborateur de Raynal: book xIx (first published 1774), about 
à propos des fragments imprimés du one-fifth (including the pages on 
fonds Vandeul’, Revue d’histoire lit- Russia) is attributable to Diderot 
téraire de la France (1960), Ix.541. Of (p.543). 
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tant de brillantes erreurs que ces vastes contrées étaient sans lois, 
sans liberté, sans richesses, sans population et sans industrie. . . . 
On les a vu douter si l’intérieur de la Russie avait plus gagné que 
perdu depuis un siècle. Son législateur, disent-ils, a tout épuisé 
pour former une armée, une flotte, un port, et ses successeurs 
achèvent de tout ruiner pour soutenir l’ostentation de ces vains 
établissements’. The Russians, ‘qu’on a voulu rendre précipitam- 
ment allemands, anglais, français’, are now ‘étrangers dans leur 
patrie”. When ambition is sacrificed to national welfare, the capital 
is moved to the centre of the country, a middle class formed and 
slavery abolished, then ‘ils seront russes et auront un caractère 
national, mais différent de celui qu’ils avaient’®. 

Voltaire did not fail to see Rousseau resurrected in this passage 
and writes indignantly to Catherine: ‘Comment se peut il faire 
qu’il y ait encor chez nos Welches de prétendus raisonneurs et de 
prétendus politiques qui osent dire que “Pierre le Grand a tout 
épuisé pour former une armée, une flotte et un port et que ses 
successeurs achévent de tout ruiner pour soutenir l’ostentation de 
ces vains établissemens?”’... Il y a d’ailleurs de très bonnes choses 
dans ce livre, mais cette sottise est pillée de ce fou Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau qui s’est avisé de juger souverainement tous les rois du 
haut de son grenier. Il me semble que vos succès auraient dû 
apprendre a tous ces législateurs à être un peu plus réservés dans 
leurs décisions. Quand on étonne tous les sages on doit confondre 
tous les sots’? (1 October 1772; Best.16881). 

Catherine’s reply was hardly more enthusiastic: ‘Les raison- 
neurs politiques welches, qui dans leurs livres disent les paroles 
que vous me citez, que Pierre le Grand a tout épuisé . . . je vous 
jure ne savent ce qu’ils disent. Pour les convaincre il n’y aurait 
qu’à faire une comparaison de l’état actuel de la Russie, avec l’état 
dans lequel Pierre I trouva cet empire. La chose serait fort aisé. 
Toutes les différentes branches de l’administration prouveraient 


8° Histoire des deux Indes (1770), does not appear in the 1780 edition of 


ii.204-205 as quoted in Lortholary, the Histoire. 
pp-213-214. This passage à la Rousseau 
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en particulier, que Messieurs vos raisonneurs jugent mal du tout 
ensemble du haut de leur grenier. Il y a dans ce monde des gens 
qui ont intérêt à ne pas ajouter foi à la vérité, mais aimant à se 
flatter ils encouragent a débiter des mensonges et balivernes qui 
leur sont favorables’ (28 October 1772; Best.16920). 

Catherine and Voltaire would hardly have reason to be more 
pleased by the 1774 and 1780 editions. 

It is now possible not only to verify Diderot’s direct collabora- 
tion on Russian articles beginning with the 1774 edition of the 
Histoire but also to attribute to him a most important interpreta- 
tion of Peter’s reforms. The fonds Vandeul contain a fragment 
entitled ‘Sur la Russie’. Originally destined for the new (1774) 
edition of Raynal’s Histoire, Diderot also sent a copy of this note 
to Grimm. The latter used the article, with only minor stylistic 
changes, in the Stockholm manuscript of the Correspondance 
littéraire dated 15 November 1772. The same ‘Sur la Russie’ was 
then incorporated into the Histoire des deux Indes and formed the 
core of that work’s approach to Peter“. After carefully establish- 
ing the link between Peter and Catherine, Diderot questions the 
wisdom of their methods and the progress of the arts and sciences 
in Russia: “L’émule de Pierre I, l’impératrice Catherine Seconde, 
jose le dire, a commencé son édifice par le faite, en appelant 
aupr[és] delle des hommes du génie de toutes les contrées. Qu’ont 
produit, que [prolduiront ces rares plantes exotiques? Rien. 


61 this background information plus 
the text of ‘Sur la Russie’ (based on the 
Vandeul manuscript) can be found in 
Herbert Dieckmann’s article ‘Les Con- 
tributions de Diderot a La Corres- 
pondance littéraire et a L’ Histoire des 
deux Indes’, Revue d'histoire littéraire 
de la France (1951), li.417-440. The 
relevant text of the Histoire (La Haye 
1774), 1i.284-286, 282-283, is given in 
the same article. All of Raynal’s 
changes in the Diderot article were 
made in the 1774 edition. The passage 


in the 1780 edition (Géneve 1781, 
iii.112-115) is, except for minor 
stylistic variations, exactly that of the 
1774 edition. All page references refer 
to ‘Sur la Russie’ as printed in mr 
Dieckmann’s article; brackets are those 
of mr Dieckmann and indicate lapses 
in the manuscript. Important Raynal 
variations in the 1774 text are cited in 
footnotes. Unless otherwise indicated, 
all passages from Diderot were re- 
printed without alteration by Raynal. 
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Elles périront dans le pays comme les plantes étrangéres périssent 
dans nos serres. On a beau form[er] des Académies des Sciences, 
des écoles de beaux arts à Pétersbourg; [on] a beau envoyer à 
Paris et à Rome des élèves sous les meilleurs maitres, il faut que 
ces enfans au sortir de l’école, au retour de leur voyage, ne 
trouvant aucun emploi pour leur talent, l’abandonnent pour se 
jetter dans des conditions subalternes qui les nourrissent”? 

The problem is that Peter and Catherine began with the wrong 
arts: ‘C’est qu’en [tout] il faut commencer par le commencement 
et que le commencement [c’est] de mettre en vigueur les arts 
mécaniques et les conditions basses’ (p.425). If one begins with 
agriculture and basic manufactures (clothing, shoes, etc.), the 
country will prosper. The children of rich families will then have 
the leisure to become poets, philosophers, orators, sculptors and 
painters. Moreover, there will be a ready market for their pro- 
ductions. When nature is allowed to follow its own course, 
society develops not only farmers and soldiers but men of letters. 
If nature is tampered with, however, the results can be disastrous: 
‘Suivez la marche constante de la nature, aussi bien cher[che]riez 
vous inutilement 4 vous en écarter. Vous verrez vos efforts et 
[vos] dépenses s’épuiser sans fruit; vous verrez tout périr autour 
de [vou]s. Vous vous retrouverez presque au méme point de 
barbarie dont [vous] avez voulu vous tirer, et vous y resterez 
jusqu’à ce que les cir[cons]tances fassent sortir de votre propre 


62 Dieckmann, pp.424-425. Raynal 
shortened this introduction but re- 
tained the essentials: “Jusqu’a cette 
époque, la cour de Russie fera des 
efforts inutiles pour éclairer les 
peuples, en appelant des hommes 
célèbres de toutes les contrées. Ces 
plantes exotiques périront dans le pays, 
comme les plantes étrangères périssent 
dans nos serres. Inutilement on 
formera des écoles et des académies à 
Pétersbourg; inutilement on enverra 
à Paris et à Rome des élèves sous les 
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retour de leur voyage, seront forcés 
d’abandonner leur talent pour se jetter 
dans des conditions subalternes qui 
les nourrissent’. A dubious change is 
Raynal’s generalization of ‘Académies 
des Sciences et des écoles de beaux 
arts’ into ‘des écoles et des académies’. 
The Histoire version could be read as 
a condemnation of Russian educational 
institutions in general, which Diderot 
certainly did not have in mind. 
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sol une police indigéne dont [la] lumiére étrangére accélérera 
peutétre les progrés. N’en espérez pas [dava]ntage et cultivez 
votre sol’®3, 

In this passage Diderot implicitly disagrees with Voltaire and 
seconds Rousseau. Voltaire had repeatedly praised Peter pre- 
cisely for not letting nature take its course: ‘Il a forcé la nature 
en tout, dans ses sujets, dans lui-méme, et sur la terre, et sur les 
eaux; mais il l’a forcée pour l’embellir. Les arts, qu’il a trans- 
plantés de ses mains dans des pays dont plusieurs alors étaient 
sauvages, ont, en fructifiant, rendu témoinage à son génie, et 
éternisé sa mémoire; ils paraissent aujourd’hui originaires des pays 
mêmes où il les a portés’ (HR, u.xvii). For Diderot then, such 
unnatural methods were not only a mistake, they were useless. 
Russia will be barbarian until a ‘police indigéne’ (the term 
could be Rousseau’s) springs from its own soil. Perhaps ‘la 
lumiére étrangére’ can hasten the process, but it can in no way be 
a substitute for the development of truly Russian institutions. 

Furthermore, Diderot would agree with Rousseau that an 
excess of imitation could prevent Russians from ever reaching 
their full potential: ‘Un autre avantage que vous y trouvelrez] 
[en cultivant votre sol], [c’] est que les sciences et les arts auto- 
chones s’avanceront peu a [peu vers] la perfection et que vous 
serez des originaux; au lieu que si [vous empru]ntez des modeles 
[leur perfection et vous] vous condamnerez a n’étre jamais que de 
foibles copies. Cette resource, il est vrai, est incertaine, le moment 
de son existence est caché dans un avenir obscur. Mais il n’im- 
porte, il faut passer par là et se résoudre à n’être rien ou à n’étre 
que médiocre, jusqu’à ce qu’il plaise au destin secondé d’un bon 
maitre, de faire de vous quelque chose”, Importation of the arts 


64 Dieckmann, pp.426-427. Raynal’s 
text substitutes ‘arts nés sur votre sol’ 


63 Dieckmann, p.426. Raynal makes 
only minor changes in Diderot’s 


passage by making ‘lumiére’ plural 
and substituting ‘tout au plus’ for 
‘peut-étre’: ‘police indigene, dont les 
lumieres étrangeres peuvent tout au 
plus accélérer les progrès’. 


for ‘arts autochones’ and ‘vous ignorez 
la raison de leur perfection’ for “des 
modeles [leur perfection et vous]’. The 
Histoire passage ends with ‘foibles 
copies’, omitting the section on time 
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and sciences in all their perfection had been, of course, one of 
the principal reasons Fontenelle and Voltaire were so optimistic 
about Russian progress. Rousseau and Diderot, however, both 
had serious reservations about this process. But while Rousseau 
questioned the benefits of the arts and sciences in general, Diderot 
only wanted to see them develop naturally. While Rousseau spoke 
in terms of national character, Diderot phrased his arguments in 
terms of originality. 

In Voltaire’s absence, Peter and Catherine find a defender in 
Grimm. In a note immediately following this passage in the 
Stockholm manuscript of the Correspondance littéraire, Grimm 
politely thanks Diderot for these reflections which are in general 
‘conformes à la raison et au bon sens’. He would beg to differ, 
however, that nature cannot be forced. There are two types of 
progress for nations—the continual imperceptible one that comes 
over centuries and a rapid kind which stems from ‘’impulsion que 
leur donne un homme de génie, lorsqu’il se place a la téte de la 
nation pour son bonheur et sa gloire’. With dynamic leaders like 
Peter and Catherine, success is assured: “De quelle maniere que 
celui la s’y prenne, comme la constance et la fermeté sont toujours 
inséparables de ses travaux, il vient toujours a bout de ses entre- 
prises pourvuque le temps ne lui manque pas’ (p.427). It is useless 
to preach natural order and the slow march of time to such rulers. 
Not only will they accomplish all they plan, they will build 
speedily and on solid foundations. 

Method and results—both had been wrong according to 
Diderot. Forcing nature, using questionable foreign models, 
neglecting any national basis for reform—these had prevented 
Peter and Catherine from truly civilizing Russia. If such were 
Diderot’s views before going to Russia (1772), his direct observa- 
tions in no way changed his mind. Not surprisingly, the Histoire 
des deux Indes came to dwell on the very features of Russia that 


and destiny. Certain parts of ‘Sur la the Tourneux edition of the Corres- 


Russie’ also beara striking resemblance  pondance littéraire (July 1775). 
to an article attributed to Meister in 
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Diderot emphasized in the Mémoires and the Observations: 
despotism, the bad location of the capital, the need for a law of 
succession, the total slavery of the people, the folly of wars of 
conquest, the absence of a middle class, the bad effects of foreign 
travel. If there is hope for Russia it is in its educational establish- 
ments, but Diderot seriously doubts that even they are solidly 
grounded enough in the national life to really help. Perhaps, 
concludes the Histoire, Catherine can yet save Russia, but the 
task before her is staggering to the imagination. 

“The view from France’: mirage or fact? Optimism or pessi- 
mism? Hero or villain? To some extent, all of these were present 
in eighteenth-century France’s interpretation of Peter the great. 
Despite the limitations of the subject matter—sources of informa- 
tion were, after all, limited and everyone dealt with essentially 
the same episodes in the tsar’s reign—the French introduced into 
the discussion of Peter a diversity of perspectives, interpretations 
and judgments. Indicative of this variety are the different types of 
works into which comments on Peter were placed. During the 
century he appeared in everything from private correspondence 
(Voltaire, Alembert, Diderot) to political tracts (Mirabeau) to 
eulogies and belles-lettres (Fontenelle, La Harpe) to works on 
political science (Argenson, Rousseau, Montesquieu). Peter was 
perhaps even more popular as the subject of pedagogical works 
(Saint-Pierre, Condillac, Mably) and histories (Voltaire, Mar- 


montel, Raynal-Diderot). Only in a few instances, however, did 


85 in the final (1780) edition of the 
Histoire des deux Indes (Genève 1781), 
Russia is treated in two books. Book 
XIX (x.30-33) is essentially a condensa- 
tion of the observations made in book 
v (iii.92-113). The Histoire des deux 
Indes was the object of much curiosity 
in Russia and of several translation 
attempts in the eighteenth century. 
Passages from it first appeared in 
Nikolai Novikov’s periodicals in the 
1780s, but censors continued to foil 
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any full translations. An officially 
sanctioned edition was finally released 
in 1805-1811 but was practically un- 
recognizable. More than two thousand 
pages had been deleted—including 
all passages attacking despotism and 
slavery, all of book xıx and, not 
surprisingly, all chapters on Russia. 
See L. B. Svetlov, “Traductions russes 
des ceuvres des encyclopédistes fran- 
çais, Annuaire d’études françaises 
(1962) (Moscow 1963), pp.421-441. 
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the type of work seem to determine the approach. Belles-lettres, 
for example, were usually totally favourable to the tsar, presenting 
him as a poetic or dramatic hero. Pedagogical works, on the 
other hand, offered Peter as an example of what not to do when 
ruling a country. The tsar was generally praised in the latter, 
nevertheless, for his perseverance and good intentions while his 
failings were attributed, not surprisingly, to a bad education. 
Peter’s reign, like English government, Chinese religion, or the 
happy savage, was a ‘common property’ in the eighteenth century, 
an ‘arsenal’ from which the philosophes could draw ammunition 
for their own political, cultural, social, economic, religious and 
literary purposes. 

However varied the goals or genres, there was one factor, 
none the less, common to all writing on Peter. The eighteenth 
century developed a ‘Petrine vocabulary’ with certain key terms 
such as ‘génie’, ‘législateur’, ‘héros’, ‘réformateur’, ‘forcer la 
nature’, ‘créer une nation nouvelle’, etc. Once widely popularized 
by Voltaire, this vocabulary was repeated ad nauseam throughout 
the century. Furthermore, it was not limited to the tsar’s ad- 
mirers; everyone who wrote on Peter employed these words and 
phrases. In Rousseau’s hands, however, this common idiom itself 
became an object of debate. His comments on the tsar, as well 
as those of Mably and Mirabeau, included the refutation of key 
Petrine terms such as ‘génie’ and ‘législateur’. 

There were no divisions of opinion along strictly party lines. 
Supposedly ‘pro-Peter’ people like Diderot and Alembert often 
criticized the tsar while ‘opponents’ like Mably, in many passages, 
sounded a great deal like Voltaire. No one was a strict disciple of 
anyone else. Jaucourt, for instance, achieved a fairly well-balanced 
perspective by presenting both positive and negative opinions. 
Everyone (including Rousseau, if one recalls Emile, and excluding 
Mirabeau) expressed admiration for the tsar at one time or another, 
for one reason or another. If one were to use Voltaire and Rous- 
seau as the two terms of a scales, nevertheless, the balance, I 
think, would tip toward Rousseau as one nears the end of the 
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century. Although Mirabeau was the only one of these authors 
specifically to cite Rousseau, the influence of the Contrat social 
should not be underestimated. Rousseau’s charges echoed through 
the century in such authors as Mably, Mirabeau and Raynal. 
In Voltaire’s mind, at least, any critic of the tsar (such as Raynal) 
was immediately identified with ‘ce fou Jean-Jacques Rousseau’. 
After 1762 the tsar had few unqualified admirers while, on the 
other hand, his accomplishments were increasingly being 
questioned. The very symbol of Peter’s reign, his new capital, 
came under attack from Jaucourt, Marmontel, Mirabeau, Raynal 
and Diderot for its location and the sacrifices made in its con- 
struction. Peter’s apprenticeship in the shipyards, praised by all but 
Saint-Pierre, was derided by Marmontel, Mably and Mirabeau. 
The tsar’s fleet, his life-long dream, was branded meritless by 
Jaucourt, Mirabeau and Raynal while his constant wars (again 
previously criticized by Saint-Pierre) found little favour with 
Condillac and Mably. Closely associated with the latter was a 
growing uneasiness about Russian plans for Europe. Already 
sensed by Argenson and perhaps Montesquieu, it became pro- 
nounced in Rousseau and Mably and paranoic in Mirabeau. 
Even more significant are the doubts that began to surface 
concerning some favourite concepts of Peter’s reforms. Russia as 
an absolute ‘creation’ of Peter was always a somewhat ambiguous 
issue. Voltaire insisted on this while, at the same time, recognizing 
and even praising the work of Peter’s predecessors (HR, 1.iii). 
In his mind, evidently, Peter’s reign was so radical a departure 
from tradition and brought about so massive a change that it 
was, for all intents and purposes, the beginning of modern 
Russia. Montesquieu and Jaucourt both disagreed and proposed 
that Peter’s reign had been less of a break with the past than 
generally recognized. A third variation on this theme emerged 
with Rousseau who did consider pre-Petrine times as the dark 
ages, but who questioned Russia’s readiness for civilization. The 
‘terre inculte’ idea found supporters in Marmontel and Diderot 
and was popularized by the Histoire des deux Indes. Peter’s 
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methods had never been sacrosanct territory, but, in the second 
half of the century, they became frequent targets. The tsar, said 
Marmontel and Diderot, had forced nature. Moreover, he 
had begun in the wrong place. Marmontel, Condillac, Mably, 
Mirabeau and Diderot all agreed that what Russia needed was not 
cultural or scientific establishments, but the basic arts (especially 
agriculture), a greater population, and, most important of all, 
freedom. Peter’s imitativeness never really became a major issue 
in France. Mirabeau mechanically repeated Rousseau’s charge 
but never made it an essential point, saying merely that imitation 
is the lot of mediocrity. 

Diderot came the closest to dealing with the problem when he 
said that imported arts and sciences would condemn Russians to 
being “de foibles copies’. A fourth issue, Peter as a legislator, was 
more popular. Although ‘législateur’ was a term used by every- 
one, it was a central idea for Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau and 
Mably. Of these, only Voltaire saw the tsar as a good lawgiver, 
based largely upon his subjection of church to state, his re- 
organization of the government and judiciary and his many new 
laws regulating Russian life. None of the others could make 
Peter fit their specialized concepts of the legislator. Montesquieu 
thought he had mistakenly tried to legislate manners. In Rous- 
seau’s opinion, Peter had lacked the creative qualities necessary 
to the enormous task of instituting a people. Moreover, he had 
blatantly neglected the development of national character. The 
tsar had disqualified himself for Mably by failing to establish a 
new government (submitting the country to the rule of law). 
Nor had he sought the happiness of his people or tried to ensure 
the survival of his reforms. On the other hand, Peter had 
inexcusably introduced avarice and ambition into Russia. 

Rousseau’s national character argument was repeated by 
Mirabeau and Raynal but neither ever elaborated upon it. The 
only other writers to deal seriously with the issue approached it 
from very different perspectives. Mably regretted that Peter had 
never tried to draw his own people into his reforms. Instead he 
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had relied on foreigners. As a result, Russia was rich only with 
‘richesses étrangéres’. Diderot phrased his comments in terms of 
‘originality’. If Voltaire thought that arts and sciences could be 
imported in all their perfection, Diderot doubted they would ever 
take root. Russia needed a ‘police indigéne’ and a culture that 
sprang from her own soil. Diderot’s ‘originality’, however, 
should not be equated with Rousseau’s ‘national character’. The 
latter came closer to meaning ‘particularity’ via national traditions 
and special customs which separate one people from another. 

Closely related to this problem is the issue of European models. 
Rousseau, Jaucourt, Marmontel, Condillac, Mably, Mirabeau and 
Diderot all doubted the wisdom of borrowing from Europe but 
not always for the same reasons. Rousseau based his objections 
not only upon the questionable value of western civilization but 
also upon the very principle of borrowing. Peter should have 
created national institutions, designed specifically for the particu- 
lar circumstances of the country. Condillac, on the other hand, 
thought that borrowing would have been acceptable if only 
Europe had had something good to offer. Instead Russia imported 
European vices and bad governmental principles. Marmontel and 
Mably, meanwhile, reproached Peter for not imitating what was 
valuable in Europe—namely, the principle of emulation, the 
personal security of the individual and national assemblies. 
Mirabeau thought Peter had become a conqueror mainly because 
Europe admired warriors. Diderot not only questioned the 
benefit Peter could have derived from Europe, but also saw a 
weakness in any type of mass importation which left a country 
without indigenous institutions. Alembert, Jaucourt, Marmontel 
and Raynal raised this latter issue in terms of a ‘veneer’-—to what 
extent had western culture really penetrated and taken root in 
Russia. 

The aspect of Russian life which received the most criticism 
by far was the combination of despotism and serfdom. Montes- 
quieu had naively tried to see Russia progressing towards 
liberty. No one else in the century was that optimistic. One will 
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recall that in his notes to ‘Pierre et Rousseau’, Condorcet saw 
slavery as one of the three conditions separating Russia from the 
rest of Europe and tried to portray Peter as at least making the 
first steps in the direction of abolition. Freedom became a 
central issue for Marmontel, Condillac, Mably, Mirabeau, Raynal 
and Diderot. All saw it as the necessary first step to all other 
reform. None was optimistic about the chances of ‘civilizing 
slaves’. Despotism and slavery were to remain basic points in 
nineteenth-century French criticism of Russia‘. 

The debate over Peter, at the same time that it pointed out the 
tsar’s achievements and failings, also cast light on the ideas of 
those Frenchmen who chose to deal with the subject. It illustrated, 
for instance, that there was a great deal of difference in various 
concepts of what constitutes a true legislator. In addition, it 
became obvious that not everyone agreed as to how change 
should be brought about. If Fontenelle and Voltaire thought it 
could proceed rapidly using forceful methods and imported arts 
and sciences, Rousseau, Diderot and many others preferred a 
slower, more natural pace that would let indigenous institutions 
develop. The debate over Peter likewise emphasized the cosmo- 
politanism of the eighteenth century. Only Rousseau specifically 
opted for a national character as such. This, I think, is indicative 
of the fate of the Contrat social passage on Russia as a whole. 
Although cited and paraphrased in both France and Russia, it 
was a rather mechanical repetition in which the basic ideas 
Rousseau had expressed were seldom elaborated upon. The 
influence of the critique stemmed less from its concepts than from 
its general attitude and rhetoric. Not only was it the first really 
negative evaluation of Russia, it was strikingly phrased in terms 
that etched themselves in the memory. Eventually the Contrat 
social became a watchword for anything anti-Russian. 


$6 nineteenth-century Franco-Rus- l'inconnu russe (1799-1894) (Paris 
sian relations are surveyed in Charles 1967). 
Corbet, L’Opinion française face à 
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To a great extent, one’s evaluation of Peter depended on one’s 
view of Europe. Voltaire wrote his Histoire de Russie to be 
instructive. What was one to learn from Peter? Principally that 
progress is possible if only one wants it badly enough: ‘Les 
souverains des Etats depuis longtemps policés se diront à eux- 
mêmes: “Si, dans les climats glacés de l’ancienne Scythie, un 
homme, aidé de son seul génie, a fait de si grandes choses, que 
devons-nous faire dans des royaumes où les travaux accumulés 
de plusieurs siècles nous ont rendu tout facile?” ? (1.xvi). In 
Voltaire, enthusiasm for Russia was often another way of criticiz- 
ing European recalcitrance in applying this accumulated know- 
ledge to the creation of a more enlightened society. Likewise, 
when Rousseau, Mably, Condillac or Diderot wondered how 
good westernization had been for Russia, this was also a means of 
pointing out the faults of European civilization. 

This complex situation of praise and blame stemmed both from 
the ambiguous position of Russia itself and from the philosophes’ 
divided loyalties to western Europe. In the spectrum of eigh- 
teenth-century exoticism, Russia fell somewhere between the 
other ‘civilized’ nations of Europe and the ‘uncivilized’ countries 
of the New World. Unlike the latter, however, Russia could not 
be cited as an example of primitive simplicity and goodness. 
Whatever the faults of the modern Russian, it was generally 
agreed that his pre-Petrine counterpart had been ignorant, 
superstitious, intolerant, fanatic and uncouth—in short, not 
exactly a ‘happy savage’. When Russia was praised, therefore, it 
had to be for European qualities. This left the philosophes in 
somewhat of a quandary for Russia did not entirely fit the category 
of other western nations they admired. Despite the frequent 
rhetoric about Russian enlightenment, the philosophes had few 
specific examples to cite. Peter and Catherine, as we have seen, 
were not universally hailed as philosophers on the throne. Russia 
had produced no Leibniz, no Newton, no Locke—no one with a 
‘European reputation’. 

Due in no small part to the serious language barrier, a 
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developing Russian national literature was only beginning to 
come to the attention of the west. Thus the discussion of Russia 
was frequently reduced to the generalities surrounding the prin- 
ciple of Europeanization. In order to praise Russian westerniza- 
tion, one had to have pride in the accomplishments of “enlightened 
Europe’ and believe that the rule of reason would continue to 
benefit all who partook of it. This opened at least two possibilities 
in the discussion of Russia. Depending upon one’s point of view, 
Russia could be admired for the speed with which it had joined 
the enlightened community of nations and for the superiority it 
had attained in some areas such as religious toleration, or Russia 
could be pitied because European institutions, the arts and 
sciences, had never taken root. 

On the other hand, the philosophes were by nature critics of 
European institutions. Logically therefore, it was quite possible 
that westernization had endowed Russia with western vices as 
well as virtues. Rousseau’s position, in this instance, was the 
extreme, but it was commonly agreed that excess luxury, militar- 
ism and arbitrary rule were no more admirable in Russia than 
anywhere else. On the whole, the French were far from seeing 
Russia itself as a model state. In this respect, Albert Lortholary’s 
introduction to his Le Mirage russe en France au dix-huitiéme 
siècle is somewhat misleading: ‘Vers 1700, quelle place tient-elle 
[la Russie] dans la pensée frangaise ? On n’a pour elle qu’ignorance 
ou mépris. Soixante-dix ans se passent, et on lui demande des 
leçons. . . . [Les philosophes] ne se contentent pas de la patronner, 
ils la proposent en modèle’ (p.7). What lessons were these men 
seeking in a land where, by their own admission, slavery was the 
condition of the majority? Where the arts and sciences were 
perishing in their infancy? The ‘mirage russe’ was hardly as 
prevalent as it is reputed to have been: ‘Le mensonge russe fut un 
de ces “mensonges officieux”. A un public qui ne savait rien de 
la Russie, ils [un certain nombre de philosophes] répétérent qu’il 
s’y passait des choses étonnantes’ (p.272). The term ‘mensonge’ 


is hardly justified. 
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In the first place, one tends to forget that there actually were 
‘des choses étonnantes’ happening in eighteenth-century Russia. 
Peter’s reign is still recognized as the beginning of ‘modern 
Russia’ while his eighteenth-century successors pushed that 
country into a place of world prominence from which it has never 
been dislodged. If, at times, the philosophes did overestimate or 
underestimate the tsar, they are not alone. Even given the added 
advantage of the passage of time, objectivity and Peter the Great 
remain strange bedfellows. The debate over Peter has never really 
ended. Nor has his exact place in history ever been assessed. The 
rapidity of the changes made and the methods used are still 
subjects of controversy as is the extent to which westernization 
‘distorted’ the Russian national character®’. 

Furthermore, from 1762 on, the century was dominated by 
works more or less critical of Peter and Russia. The very points 
cited as part of the ‘myth’ (Peter as a pacifist forced into wars, 
Peter as a ‘législateur philosophe’, Peter as the creator of a Russia 
now ready to surpass the west) were the very concepts repeatedly 
questioned throughout the century. Of the works discussed in 
this section, all (except Alembert and Marmontel) were published 
in their own day. Nothing could have been more public than the 
Encyclopédie and the Histoire des deux Indes, the century’s best 
seller. Both of these included negative views of Russia—its tsar, 
its present situation and its future. Eighteenth-century French- 
men identified some of Russia’s major problems, such as serfdom 
and a highly imitative culture, and were seldom reticent to 
express their views openly. Any over-optimism on Voltaire’s part 
was soon balanced by the unjustified pessimism of the Mablys, 
Raynals and Diderots. If Peter’s achievements were praised, 
his failures were criticized. On the whole, then, the eighteenth 
century tended to conservatism where Russia was concerned. 


67 see for instance the selection of  revolutionary?, ed. Marc Raeff (Boston 
articles in Peter the great: reformer or 1963). 
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With Diderot, the view from France was supplemented by 
personal experience. In the course of the eighteenth century, 
first-hand knowledge would increasingly be used to support the 
various interpretations of Peter. Who, after all, would be better 
judges than people living in the tsar’s own land? This group of 
experts included Frenchmen who thought they really understood 
Russia and Russians who felt called upon to answer the various 
charges and counter-charges from the west. This ‘view from 
Russia’ not only factually supplements the debate over Peter 
going on in France, but helps put that controversy into its 
proper historical perspective. 

Of the Frenchmen living in Russia, the first to enter the fray 
was none other than Rousseau’s old friend Rulhiére. He was, of 
course, living in Petersburg at the time the Contrat social and 
Emile were published. Rulhière was an eyewitness to the exciting 
events of July 1762 which put Catherine II on the throne and he 
personally knew most of the principals on both sides, including 
princess Dashkova whose acquaintance he made through gifts of 
Rousseau’s latest works. Rulhiére wrote three long letters to his 
Genevan friend in which he gave his opinions on Russia as con- 
firmation of Rousseau’s major arguments. 

In the first letter (12 August 1762), Rulhiére is pleased that 
Catherine’s husband Peter III has been overthrown. He was, 
according to the Frenchman, a violent and weak man who would 
have become cruel when entrusted with unlimited power. 
Rulhière regrets that Emile has not yet arrived in Russia because 
‘ce peuple qui joint à toutes les ambitions celle de passer pour 
cultiver les belles-lettres et la philosophie, n’a en bibliothéques 
et imprimeries que les restes en décadence des établissments de 
Pierre I, et d’ailleurs nul commerce de ce genre avec aucun des 
peuples de l'Europe’. 

88 Rousseau, Correspondance viii.62- 


65. 
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When Rulhiére writes again (20 February 1763), Rousseau’s 
latest works have arrived, but only in limited copies, with the 
result that “en attendant, on s’arrache des mains tous les tomes’. 
Rulhière has managed to keep his hands on the Contrat social long 
enough to read it, nevertheless, and he is thrilled: ‘Ce que vous 
dites des Russes nous a frappés par sa vérité. C’est un coup de 
lumiére jeté sur les moeurs de ce peuple, et qui m’en explique le 
problème. Vous avez dit le mot de l’énigme. Je ne cherche point 
a vous flatter, Monsieur, mais avant de vous avoir lu, toutes mes 
pensées sur les moeurs de ce peuple étaient confuses; depuis que 
je vous ai lu, l’ordre s’y est mis, et je vois toutes mes observations 
dériver du principe que vous avez établi. Vous fixez le jugement 
qu’on doit porter de leur législateur en le considérant relativement 
a eux. Le rapport sous lequel les panégyristes de Pierre le Grand 
ne l’ont point envisagé, est le seul côté par où l’on puisse le bien 
voir, le seul par où l’on puisse justement apprécier sa grandeur. 
Si ce prince avait le génie imitatif, comme vous le remarquez, 
Monsieur, c’est qu’il était Russe. Le caractère distinctif de ce 
peuple est précisément le génie ou plus communément le talent 
de limitation. Tous les Russes possèdent, chacun dans sa médio- 
crité, ce que leur czar possédait en grand; vrais singes à qui ce 
don national eût sans doute fait faire de rapides progrès dans les 
arts, si la vanité, défaut non moins national, n’en balançait les 
effets. Tout écolier russe sous les yeux de son maître est un 
prodige de conception ou d’adresse; ses prompts succès le lui 
font bientôt dédaigner, mais le talent lui manque aussitôt que le 
modèle’. 

If Rousseau has penetrated to the heart of Russia’s problem, 
his remark on the Tatars was less judicious. If barbarians formerly 
conquered policed states, it was before military science had been 
perfected: ‘Ainsi, Monsieur, la révolution qui vous paraît 
inévitable, ne me paraît pas aussi nécessaire” (Correspondance 
iX.107-110). 

In July 1763 Breteuil and his secretary Rulhière were trans- 
ferred to Stockholm. Russia, however, was still the latter’s 
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preoccupation as we see in his letter to Rousseau of 12 July 1764. 
By now Rulhiére has meditated upon Montesquieu also. He does 
not agree that climate is an all-important factor. Furthermore, 
Montesquieu was misinformed when he said that Russian 
despotism had only recently been imposed and would eventually 
disappear. The Russians have always had a despotic government 
and there is absolutely no indication that it will ever change: ‘Si 
le nom de la liberté a été prononcé en Russie, c’est par quelques 
voyageurs qui l’avaient appris dans notre Europe, et qui, croyez- 
moi, y ont pensé vainement’. Rulhiére then proposes his own 
explanation for Russia’s problems—the country had been cor- 
rupted by its contact with the decadent Byzantine empire: 
‘Jajouterai que les Russes, avant que l’Europe les connût, 
étaient bien un peuple barbare, mais leurs vices n'étaient point 
ceux de la férocité; c’étaient ceux de la corruption. . . . Je vois le 
luxe commencer en Asie et s'étendre peu à peu de proche en 
proche chez tous les peuples de l'Europe. La mollesse s’avance 
sous le pôle avec plus de lenteur; mais elle s’avance, et je ne vois 
pas où fuira la liberté’ (Correspondance xi.168-170). Corrupted 
before being policed, Russia will never be free. 

Rulhière was not entirely a disciple of Rousseau. The master 
had been wrong about the Tatars. If Europe is to be destroyed by 
Asia, it will be by the luxury and weakness which stifle liberty. 
As for the Russians themselves, however, Rousseau has solved 
the enigma with one word—imitation. Russia progresses only so 
long as it has foreign models to follow. Left to themselves, 
Russians do nothing. Unlike Rousseau, however, Rulhiére is not 
hostile to westernization itself. His criticism is that it simply has 
not succeeded. At no time does he frame his arguments in terms 
of the lack of a national character. Russians do have one and its 
two main characteristics are the ability to imitate and vanity. 
Rousseau’s Contrat social obviously stimulated Rulhiére to crystal- 
lize his own ideas on Russia while Rulhiére reinforced Rousseau’s 
interpretation by direct observation. Rulhiére later put the same 
sentiments he had expressed in his private correspondence with 
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Rousseau into his Anecdotes sur la révolution de Russie en 1762 
and his Anarchie de Pologne®. 

If Rousseau profoundly influenced the first major French 
historian of Poland, he also provoked comment from the two 
first historians of Russia: Levesque and Le Clerc. 

Pierre Charles Levesque (1736-1812) was the first serious 
- French scholar of Russian history and culture. He went to Russia 
in 1773 with a recommendation from Diderot and stayed for 
seven years as a professor of literature at the military academy in 
Petersburg. Levesque mastered both Russian and Church Slavic. 
On his return to France in 1780, he became a professor at the 
Collége royal and the resident expert on Russia. His five-volume 
Histoire de Russie tirée des chroniques originales, de piéces authenti- 
ques, et des meilleurs historiens de la nation appeared in Paris in 
1782, was greeted with almost universal acclamation and went 
through more than four editions before 1812. It remained the best 
French work on Russia until the appearance of Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Rambaud and Léger in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Among the distinguishing features of the history are its biblio- 
graphy (as the title indicates Levesque used many primary 


69 the Anecdotes, although not pub- 
lished until 1797, were well known 
since 1768 through public readings. 
The Histoire de l’anarchie de Pologne 
(written 1768-1791) was still incom- 
plete at Rulhiére’s death. It became the 
object of much political manceuvering 
in the nineteenth century. When the 
first edition was being prepared in 
1805, its editor, a former émigré and 
a friend of Russia, rewrote the anti- 
Russian passages. In 1806, when the 
work was about to be published, 
Napoleon was very much at odds with 
Alexander and in the midst of an anti- 
Russian campaign. Napoleon stopped 
publication and ordered the book 
redone with the anti-Russian passages 


put back in. Unfortunately, by the time 
this edition was being published (1807), 
Napoleon’s policies had changed 
again and he was seeking a Russian 
alliance. Thus Napoleon began a 
campaign to discredit the authenticity 
of the work. As the Russian alliance 
faltered, however, the emperor sud- 
denly began to admire Rulhiére again 
and, in 1810, the Histoire was awarded 
a prize and went through several new 
editions. The story of this publication 
is representative not only of the 
vicissitudes of Russian studies sub- 
jected to nineteenth-century politics, 
but also of the continuing influence of 
Rousseau’s view of Russia. 
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Russian sources) and its chapters on Russian language and 
literature. 

Levesque had little regard for Voltaire’s history of Peter and 
disagreed with his basic interpretation of the tsar. To begin with, 
Peter had not created an empire out of nothing; his grandfather, 
father and brother had all prepared the ground. Levesque devotes 
three volumes to this pre-Petrine history. In the fourth volume 
he turns to Peter. In his travels abroad, the tsar sought European 
institutions. He would have been wiser to consult his own in- 
tellect and reason. Then, ‘au lieu de faire ressembler ses Russes 
a leurs voisins, il aurait fait qu’ils ne ressemblassent qu’a eux- 
mêmes, et qu’ils fussent supérieurs à tous les autres’. Arts and 
sciences must be shared among nations, but customs (such as 
clothing and beards) should be inviolate. Any tampering with 
them threatens the stability of the state. In his final evaluation of 
Peter, Levesque addresses himself directly to Rousseau’s remarks: 
‘Pierre fut un héros, un grand homme. Il eût été un excellent 
Prince, si des étrangers, qui s’étaient emparés de son esprit, ne lui 
avaient pas fait mépriser son peuple, qu’il devait aimer. .. . On lui 
a peut-être refusé avec raison le titre d’homme de génie, puisque, 
en voulant former sa nation, il n’a su qu’imiter les autres peuples. 
Il n’a même vu que son imitation n’était qu’imparfaite, et que, 
pour faire ressembler les Russes aux autres nations, il fallait les 
mettre dans une situation semblable’ (iv.530). Peter bound his 
people with chains and then expected them to cultivate the arts 
and sciences: ‘L’on dit qu’ils ont été civilisés par Pierre I; je 
dirais plutot qu’il leur a montré la route, et qu’ils y sont entrés 
d’eux-mémes malgré le gouvernement de ce Prince’ (iv.531). 

If Levesque thinks Rousseau is right about Peter’s imitative- 
ness, he disagrees when it comes to the Russians not being ready 
for civilization. This could be interpreted as more of a slur on 
the Russian people than on their leader. Therefore, Levesque will 
not grant the point: ‘Rousseau de Genéve a dit que les Russes 
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n'étaient pas mûrs pour la police. Mais depuis longtemps ils 
tendaient a se policer. Pierre n’a pu changer la nature de ses 
sujets, leur esprit, leurs dispositions, leurs organes’ (iv.531). He 
is also fearful that Peter’s lack of genius has been generalized in 
the public mind to include all Russians. In reality, Russians are 
intelligent and skilful. Although the arts still desperately need 
encouragement, some Russians are already proving their ‘génie’ 
in literature: Academician Lomonosov, playwright Sumorokov 
and epic poet Xeraskov. Levesque has no doubt that the Russians 
could surpass their western counterparts in every field if only they 
were free. This becomes his main reproach to Peter. The tsar saw 
English and German industry, but he failed to perceive that the 
motive behind it was freedom: ‘Il crut qu’il suffirrait d’ordonner 
à son peuple de les imiter: il ne sentit pas qu’il devait commencer 
lui-méme par imiter leur gouvernement’ (iv.543). Nor had Peter 
been a good legislator: ‘D’un autre côté on a loué ce Prince 
comme un Législateur. On a célébré son code, et il n’a pas fait 
de code: il a promulgé des loix, la plupart empruntées des 
étrangers, et il n’a pas donné un corps de loix. Il a laissé subsister 
d’anciennes loix qu’il aurait dû abroger; il en a donné de nouvelles 
qui ont été abrogées, ou le seront par ses successeurs” (iv.545). 
Nevertheless, one must respect the tsar’s memory for the good 
he did do and the intentions he had: ‘Il voulait le bien; il a 
mérité la reconnaissance des hommes; il s’est trompé souvent; il 
faut le plaindre’ (iv.5 48). 

In Levesque one finds a new phenomenon for the eighteenth 
century—a man who is more interested in the Russian people 
than in their illustrious leaders. He cannot agree with Voltaire’s 
version of Peter as the absolute creator of his nation because he 
feels the capacity for change was already in the Russian people: 
‘Enfin, il est probable que, si Pierre n’avait pas régné, les Russes 
seraient aujourd’hui ce qu’ils sont, et peut-étre mieux qu’ils ne 
sont, 4 moins que des obstacles imprévus ne les eussent arrétés’ 
(iv.532). On the other hand, Levesque does agree with Rousseau 
as long as the latter’s criticisms touch only the tsar himself— 
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Peter was neither a genius nor a good legislator. As soon as any 
of Rousseau’s remarks are applied to the Russian people, how- 
ever, the historian is quick to object. The Russians were indeed 
ready to be policed; they had been doing it themselves. Moreover, 
they possess real genius. Levesque is perhaps the first to use what 
will become a favourite nineteenth-century argument in the 
defence of Russia: the growth of a national literature (especially 
the existence of a Russian epic poet!). Unfortunately, Levesque’s 
qualities of scholarship and sincere sympathy for his subject 
were rare. 

A case in point is Nicholas Gabriel Le Clerc (1726-1798) whose 
six-volume Histoire physique, morale et politique de la Russie 
ancienne et moderne (1783-1794) noticeably failed to live up to its 
ambitious title. Le Clerc was a physician by profession and author 
of a pedagogical novel Yu-le-Grand et Confuscius, histoire 
chinoise. He visited Russia twice (1759 and 1769), spending about 
ten years there in various professional posts: private physician to 
grand duke Paul, Director of sciences in the School of cadets, 
professor and councillor of the Academy of arts, honorary 
member of the Academy of sciences and personal translator 
to Catherine II. Diderot frequently visited Le Clerc while in 
Petersburg. On his return to France in 1777, Le Clerc began his 
history of Russia. As a whole, the work is inferior to Levesque in 
style, presentation and reliability. Its most notable sections are 
those on literature and culture. Le Clerc’s Histoire de Russie was 
read with shock and disappointment by his many Russian friends 
and provoked several rebuttals from the court. Russians were 
angered not only by Le Clerc’s condescending tone but also by 
his portrayal of their country as the last bastion of ignorance 
and despotism. 

As far as the tsar himself is concerned, the historian gave both 
positive and negative views. Speaking of the emergence of 
Russia, he says: ‘Un nouveau Prométhée paroit: Pierre I réveille 
les esprits, les anime du sien; à sa voix les Arts utiles renaissent, les 
Villes s’embellissent, quelques Sciences sont cultivés; les Sujets, 
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à l’exemple du Prince commencent à s’instruire’. Nevertheless, 
Le Clerc does make some important concessions to Rousseau. 
Peter had made many mistakes such as his edict allowing serfs to 
buy their freedom. As a result, the thieves among them were freed 
first and became crafty Russian merchants. Thus, ‘ce grand 
homme à tant d’égards, dont les vues et les travaux ne doivent 
jamais s’effacer de la mémoire des Russes, n’est donc pas tout-à- 
fait exempt des reproches que lui a faits le Citoyen de Genève 
dans le Contrat social. Cet empereur devoit commencer l’ouvrage 
de la civilisation, par former des Sujets, avant de les métamor- 
phoser en Allemands, en Anglois, en François, en hommes 
étrangers à sa Nation’ (i.228). Civilization is, by the laws of 
nature, the work of centuries; Peter tried to accomplish it in his 
lifetime. Moreover, he used violent methods instead of persuasion. 
Before Peter, Russia was like an immobile pendulum clock. 
Unfortunately, the tsar used force to start it moving when he 
should have taken it apart, analysed the difficulty in each part, 
repaired it and put each one back in its proper place: ‘C’est-la ce 
que le Législateur Russe a oublié de faire; il devoit commencer 
par étre Instituteur; pour étre véritablement Créateur d’un Peuple 
nouveau’ (i.229). Thus Le Clerc, while often praising the tsar, 
did choose to side with Rousseau on the issues of creativity and 
legislative ability. His treatment of these points was, however, 
very superficial. Neither Levesque nor Le Clerc was a spokesman 
for any one view. Both admired Peter, but neither was willing 
to see in him either Voltaire’s hero or Rousseau’s villain. 

Not surprisingly, Catherine was one of the first ‘Russians’ to 
reply to Rousseau’s attacks. Since she considered herself Peter’s 
spiritual heir, she could hardly tolerate any defamations of the 
tsar. In the spring of 1763, Catherine and Voltaire were not yet 
in direct correspondence. Their intermediary was the Genevan 
Francois Pierre Pictet, a doctor of law who had come to Russia 
in 1761 and was now Catherine’s private secretary. In a letter 
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to Voltaire of ro May 1763 (Best.Dr1201) Pictet (writing for 
Catherine) gives the longest and most detailed rebuttal of 
Rousseau ever to emanate from the Russian court. 

Pictet had obviously read his Voltaire: ‘Si Pierre le Grand 
n’avoit été que guerrier et conquérant, fondateur d’une ville, 
créateur d’une flotte même, je ne sais s’il mériteroit tous les 
éloges qu’on lui a donné; mais Législateur et Législateur Philo- 
sophe, il est au-dessus des louanges’. Rousseau had been badly 
informed about Russia: ‘Si l’amer, le présomptueux Rousseau, 
eût eu la moindre idée de l’état où étoit la Russie lorsque Pierre 
le Grand monta sur le Trône, et de l’esprit dans lequel les ordon- 
nances de ce Prince sont conçues, il ne l’auroit pas témérairement 
accusé d’avoir manqué le but du Législateur, d’avoir fait des 
Allemands au lieu de faire des hommes et de n’avoir fondé qu’un 
Empire précaire et qui ne sauroit subsister”. (This same ‘state of 
Russia before Peter’ argument later appeared in Catherine’s refu- 
tation of Raynal.) Peter had a war on his hands; he had to 
create soldiers in a hurry and the best model was Germany. Peter 
wanted Russia to join the European powers and benefit from 
their enlightenment. Given this goal, his westernization policies 
had been quite correct: ‘Rien n’étoit plus sage que de détruire la 
ligne de séparation, que des moeurs différentes, un autre langage, 
un habillement particulier, sembloient y mettre. Mais que ceux-là 
se trompent qui imaginent que ce grand Prince ait cru avoir tout 
fait en donnant à ses peuples l’extérieur des autres nations!” Peter 
sought only to make useful citizens and establish a government 
of order and justice. His premature death left Russia bereft at a 
time when his subjects often still had only the exterior appearance 
of the virtues he had sought to inculcate but not yet the habit of 
or any real feeling for them. Rousseau had been misled into 
blaming Peter’s principles because Russia had not progressed 
significantly since the tsar’s death. (Catherine at this time had 
been in power less than a year and was still very willing to talk 
about Russia’s problems—all of which were, of course, the fault 
of her immediate predecessors). Fortunately for Russia, the new 
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empress is now putting the country back on the right path— 
the one Peter had chosen. Catherine will have to use different 
methods, however. Peter’s violence was totally appropriate to 
a people aware of their own grossness and ignorance, but 
Catherine’s subjects are more enlightened (indeed they think they 
know everything) so she will have to persuade them that personal 
interest and public good in reality always coincide. After praising 
Catherine, Pictet makes a final request of Voltaire. This letter 
must be kept confidential: ‘Les sentiments d’un Auteur tel que 
Rousseau me sont au fond trés indifférens; et je ne veux pas qu’on 
imagine que je cherche a me faire un nom en l’attaquant’. Ignoring 
the Genevan was to be Catherine’s favourite tactic for handling 
Rousseau and trying to diminish his influence. 

As seen in the above letter, the charges which most disturbed 
the Russian court were the slights on Peter’s legislative ability 
and especially the criticism of his westernization programme. 
Notably absent is any lengthy reference to the Tatars. Voltaire, 
however, had not forgotten the prediction. In his answer to 
Pictet (4 July 1763), the philosophe returns to his favourite 
theme: ‘Pour votre Jean-Jacques cy devant citoien de Geneve, je 
crois que la téte luy a tourné quand il a profétisé contre les établis- 
sements de Pierre le Grand. J’ai peutétre mieux rencontré quand 
j'ay dit que si jamais l’empire de Turcs était détruit ce serait par la 
Russie’ (Best.D 11296). From this moment on, the correspondence 
became stuck on this unhappy note. Catherine answers Voltaire 
personally (c. September 1763): ‘Je répondrai à la prophétie de 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, en lui donnant j’espére aussi longtemps 
que je vivrai fort impoliment un démenti. Voila mon intention, 
reste à voir les effets, j’aurai envie de dire priez dieu pour moi 
aprés cela’ (Best.D11421). Voltaire loved this answer, especially the 
‘impoliment’, and quoted it to his friends (Best.D11483, D11500). 
Rousseau’s prediction seems to have stayed with Catherine as 
long as it did with Voltaire. On 14 March 1771, the empress can 
still write: ‘Il n’y a pas longtemps que vous aviez en France un 
nouveau saint Bernard [Rousseau] qui préchait une croisade 
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contre nous autres, sans je crois qu’ils st bien du juste lui-même 
pour quel objet. Mais ce saint Bernard s’est trompé dans ses 
prophéties tout comme le premier. Rien de ce qu’il avait prédit 
ne s’est vérifié, il n’a fait qu’aigrir les esprits. Si c’était là son but 
il a réussi. Il faut avouer cependant que ce but était bien mesquin’ 
(Best.16049). 

Catherine, in accord with her policy of ignoring Rousseau 
whenever possible, never directly attacked the Genevan in print. 
Lotman, however, sees in Catherine’s Nakaz an indirect answer”. 
All of Catherine’s policies were predicated on Russia being a 
European power. Thus the very first chapter of the Nakaz is 
dedicated to proving the success of Russia’s westernization. 
Since ‘laws have the greatest conformity with Nature, whose 
particular Regulations are best adapted to the Situation and 
Circumstances of the People, for whom they are instituted’, one 
must begin by describing the natural situation of the country. 
First and foremost, “Russia is a European State’. To prove this, 
Catherine paraphrases Montesquieu’s observations on Peter: “The 
Alterations which Peter the Great undertook in Russia succeeded 
with the greater Ease, because the Manners, which prevailed at 
that Time, had been introduced amongst us by a Mixture of 
different Nations, and the Conquest of Foreign Territories, [and] 
were quite unsuitable to the Climate. Peter the First, by intro- 
ducing the Manners and Customs of Europe among the European 
People in his Dominions, found at that Time such Means as even 
he himself was not sanguine enough to expect’. From all the 
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available interpretations of Peter, Catherine chose the one which 
linked Russia most closely with western Europe. 

Catherine was as far from a concept of national character as 
was Voltaire. In the Nakaz she paid passing tribute to what she 
called a ‘people’s cast of mind’ (‘obshchee v narode umstvovanie’), 
deriving it from the influence of customs, climate, laws and 
traditions. This, however, was a ‘fashionable obeisance paid to 
her western mentors rather than a serious belief in a basic and 
abiding set of features distinctive of Russian man. When Fonvizin 
asked her for a definition of the national character, Catherine 
stated that the outstanding Russian traits were exemplary 
obedience, virtue, and quick understanding. This definition 
satisfied neither her questioner nor future generations’. This 
awakening of national consciousness in eighteenth-century Russia 
lies beyond the proper domain of this article except in instances 
when it took the form of a direct answer to French critics (most 
often Voltaire and Rousseau). The Russian upper class was very 
aware of what western Europeans were saying about their 
country. In many French books, Russians learned that they had 
no civilization before Peter. Most foreign authors maintained 
that even now whatever was praiseworthy in Russia had come 
from the west. There were many proud, well-educated Russians 
who found this type of national humiliation difficult to accept. 
The search for a national identity was begun. The result was not 
the type of strident nationalism one would find in the nineteenth 
century, but rather a developing sense of ‘national consciousness’. 

This should not be interpreted to mean that Russia suddenly 
turned Slavophile in the eighteenth century: “The prevailing 
mood of eighteenth-century Russia as elsewhere, was decidedly 
cosmopolitan. What the history of Russian society and of the 
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Russian mind in contact with the West does indicate is the 
cumulative growth of a national consciousness, of an awareness 
of self in response to the challenge of a more advanced civili- 
zation’. Men like playwright Denis I. Fonvizin, journalist 
Nikolaj Novikov, folklorist N. A. L’vov and dramatist P. A. 
Plavil’shchikov all offered their own definitions of just what con- 
stituted the Russian national character. Some found it in their 
country’s youth: Russia was only beginning its life while the 
west was already old and exhausted. Some sought it in a long 
and proud pre-Petrine history. Still others perceived in Russians 
(especially in the peasants) a spiritual force and spontaneity 
missing in their rationalistic western brothers. Such eighteenth- 
century national consciousness was vital preparation for Russian 
nationalism: ‘In this sense, the eighteenth century’s idea of a 
national character was a preparatory, and it seems indispensable 
step for later generations. The search for the national virtues in 
the past and in the countryside, the antithesis between worldly 
skepticism and a naive but true faith, the conviction of Russia’s 
youth and freshness, and of the rich intellectual endowment of 
even her lowliest citizens—all these were more important way- 
stations in the history of Russian nationalism than passionate 
outbursts of xenophobia’’. 

Paradoxically, Rousseau and Voltaire both came under attack 
by Russians seeking to define or demonstrate the national 
character. The former’s condemnation of Peter and the latter’s 
praise of him were both interpreted at various times as slurs on 
the national pride. Two notable representatives of this sentiment 
were Radishchev and Karamzin. 

Aleksandr N. Radishchev (1749-1802) has been called a ‘Russian 
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philosophe’. The son of a wealthy landowner, the young 
Radishchev was among the favoured few who received their 
educations abroad. His years at the university of Leipzig (1767- 
1771) launched Radishchev not only into jurisprudence, which 
would become his career, but also into the world of letters, which 
would be his passion. Especially influential in his formation were 
Rousseau, Mably and Raynal”. In 1790 Radishchev published his 
Journey from Saint-Petersburg to Moscow, a political tract in the 
guise of a sentimental travel tale. This scathing denunciation of 
serfdom and autocracy was at once banned and its author exiled 
to Siberia. Catherine, by this time thoroughly disenchanted with 
the Revolution, made it plain in her comments on the Journey 
that France was the real culprit: “The purpose of this book is 
clear on every page: its author, infected by and full of the French 
madness, is trying in every possible way to break down respect 
for authority . . . to stir up in the people indignation against their 
superiors and against their government’. Moreover, she saw the 
fine hand of her two favourite Frenchmen in this work: 
‘Radishchev’s philosophizing is drawn from sundry semi-sophists 
of the present time such as Rousseau, the Abbé Raynal and 
similar hypochondriacs”®. 

As ‘infected by the French madness’ as he might have been, 
Radishchev, nevertheless, did not agree with Rousseau’s com- 
ments on Peter. In his ‘Letter to a friend living in Tobol’sk’, 
written on the occasion of the unveiling of Falconet’s statue of 
the tsar (8 August 1782), Radishchev reflects on why Peter is 
called ‘great’ and the ‘father of his country’. After discussing the 
differences in the criteria of greatness for private citizens and 
rulers, he concludes: ‘And so in spite of the Genevan citizen we 
recognize in Peter an unusual man, justly deserving the name 
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of great’, Even if Peter had not introduced many beneficial 
innovations and conquered Charles XII, he still would have been 
‘great’ because he was the first to give impetus to his dormant 
nation. And yet Peter was far from ideal for he had also destroyed 
the last vestiges of liberty in Russia. How much greater the tsar 
would have been if he had freed his people! Thus Radishchev 
joins the ranks of Marmontel, Condillac, Mably, Diderot and all 
the others who insisted upon emancipation as the basic reform 
needed in the creation of a prosperous and happy nation. 
Nikolai M. Karamzin (1766-1826) was politically the opposite 
of Radishchev. One of the leading conservatives of the age, he 
supported not only autocratic rule but the institution of serfdom. 
The outstanding representative of Russian sentimentalism, 
Karamzin was the first Russian writer to gain a European reputa- 
tion. In February and October of 1797 the Spectateur du nord 
published a French translation of his short novel Julie and 
excerpts from the Letters of a Russian traveller along with his 
article ‘Un mot sur la littérature russe’. In France, Karamzin 
continued to be the best-known and most-translated Russian 
author throughout the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Karamzin is often spoken of as having two careers. During the 
eighteenth century, he was a man of letters generally indifferent 
to politics. Educated in Moscow by a German-born disciple of 
Emile who stressed the emotional development of his pupils, 
Karamzin became an enthusiastic devotee of Rousseau. In May 
1789 Karamzin set out on a European tour. His experiences 
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(including the French Revolution) were later recorded in the 
Letters of a Russian traveller (1791-1801). Shortly after his 
return to Russia, Karamzin published Poor Liza (1792) and 
became, at twenty-one, the undisputed leader of Russia’s senti- 
mental movement. As with so many other Russians, the French 
revolution and the ensuing repression that it provoked in Russia 
were decisive. In 1798 Karamzin gave up his literary activity and 
turned to the study of history. The Karamzin of the nineteenth 
century, then, is a historian. Appointed official historiographer of 
the Russian empire, Karamzin devoted the latter part of his life 
(1803-1826) to writing his History of the Russian state (through 
1610). 

The thing that makes Karamzin so interesting in the study of 
Peter is that his two careers illustrate the two different views of 
the tsar predominating in Russia. Karamzin, who in the eighteenth 
century defended Peter against his French critics (notably 
Rousseau), would be willing to grant many of their fundamental 
points in the early nineteenth century: ‘Until the late 1790s, 
when he turned to history, Karamzin was in many respects a 
typical eighteenth-century cosmopolite. He believed that all 
history moved toward the goal of enlightenment, and that if 
nations differed from one another in culture, it was because they 
stood at different stages on the common road to this goal; he 
also believed that the content of enlightenment was the same 
for all peoples. This cosmopolitanism was an early victim of 
Karamzin’s historical studies. Between 1798 and 1803 he so to 
say “discovered” Russia. He learned, to his surprise, that Russia 
possessed her own, peculiar national tradition, which never was 
and never would be identical with that of France or England, and 
that Peter had not, as he had supposed, created civilization in 
Russia, but grafted one type of civilization upon another equally 
worthy and viable’st, 
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The cosmopolitan Karamzin is reflected in his Letters of a 
Russian traveller. In a letter from Paris dated May 1790 (written 
in the late 1790s and published in 1801), Karamzin sets out to 
refute Rousseau’s criticism of Peter as transmitted through 
Levesque’s Histoire de Russie®. After some praise of Levesque 
and his history, which is, despite its faults, the best to date, 
Karamzin comes to his major grievance: “What I most dislike in 
him is that he belittles Peter (if it is possible for a mediocre 
French writer to reduce the stature of our glorious monarch) by 
saying: “On lui a peut-être refusé avec raison le titre d'homme de 
Génie, puisqu’en voulant former sa nation, il n’a su qu’imiter les 
autres peuples”’’. Karamzin is always irritated by such a comment 
—from Frenchmen or Russians: “The path to education and 
enlightenment is the same for all nations; all of them advance on 
it one after another. Foreigners knew more than Russians, and 
thus we had to borrow from them, to learn from them, to make 
use of their experiences. Is it sensible to seek for that which has 
already been found.... Which people has not borrowed from 
another? And must we not equal before we can surpass >” 

As for the accusation that Peter slavishly imitated useless 
things, Karamzin responds that German clothing was more com- 
fortable and convenient and that beards belong to a state of 
savagery: ‘Our sovereign declared war on our ancient customs, 
first, because they were coarse, unworthy of his age, and second, 
because they hindered the introduction of other foreign innova- 
tions, even more important and more useful’. Peter had had to use 
harsh methods because of ingrained Russian obstinacy. If the 
tsar had ruled a desert island, he would have found the source of 
inventions and innovations in his own innate intelligence. But 
Peter ruled a European nation: ‘But having been born in Europe, 
where the arts and sciences were already flourishing in all 
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countries except Russia, he had only to tear the veil which con- 
cealed the achievements of the human mind and say to us, 
“Behold! Equal these, and then, if you can, surpass them”? 
Russia was at least six centuries behind Germany, England and 
France before Peter; now it has almost caught up to them. 

As for the national character argument, Karamzin is no more 
sympathetic to it than was Voltaire: ‘All the doleful jeremiads 
about the change in the Russian character, the loss of the Russian 
moral physiogamy, are either nothing but jesting or proceed from 
unsound thinking. We are not like our bearded ancestors—so 
much the better! Outer and inner coarseness, ignorance, laziness, 
boredom were the lot of even those in the highest ranks. 
All paths to refining the mind and satisfying the noble spirit were 
opened to us. The purely national is nothing next to the all- 
human. The main thing is to be human beings, not Slavs. 
Whatever is good for all mankind cannot be bad for Russians, 
and whatever the English or Germans have invented for the use 
and benefit of man is mine, for I am a man!’® 

Faith in the benefits of the arts and sciences, in the universality 
of human nature and in the possibility of progress had its disciples 
in Russia as well as in France. Karamzin chose two of Rousseau’s 
most important points (imitation and national character) and 
dismissed them with the same cosmopolitan arguments Voltaire 
had used. 

Twenty years later, however, it is Rousseau, not Voltaire, that 
one recalls in reading Karamzin: ‘As Karamzin deepened his 
knowledge of Russian history, he came more and more to side 
with those critics of Peter whom as late as 1798 he had dismissed 
as “petty minds”’#, Nowhere is this evolution more apparent 
than in his Memoir on ancient and modern Russia (1810-1811). 
Voltaire and company were wrong to see Peter as the creator of 
Russia: ‘Shall we Russians, keeping in mind our history, agree 
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with ignorant foreigners who claim that Peter was the founder of 
our political greatness?’ (p.120). The answer is most definitely 
‘No’. Russians know that this foundation had been laid by 
Moscovite princes. Furthermore, Russia had borrowed from the 
west before Peter, but had always adapted the foreign to the 
native. Peter, however, had wanted complete assimilation of 
European customs. Karamzin has much praise for the tsar’s 
accomplishments—he built a fleet and ports, promulgated wise 
laws, established schools, won European recognition for Russia 
and made merit the basis of advancement. Peter was a great man, 
‘but his passion for foreign customs surely exceeded the bounds of 
reason’. This led him to commit grave errors: ‘Peter was unable 
to realize that the national spirit constitutes the moral strength of 
states, which is as indispensable to their stability as is physical 
might. ... By uprooting ancient customs, by exposing them 
to ridicule, by causing them to appear stupid, by praising and 
introducing foreign elements, the sovereign of the Russians 
humbled Russian hearts. Does humiliation predispose a man and 
a citizen to great deeds? The love of the fatherland is bolstered 
by those national peculiarities which the cosmopolite considers 
harmless, and thoughtful statesmen beneficial’ (p.121). 

It is possible to borrow useful knowledge without borrowing 
manners (such as dress). These must be allowed to change 
naturally; to legislate them is an act of violence, illegal for even 
an autocratic ruler (shades of Montesquieu!). Furthermore, 
Peter’s reform had been confined to the gentry and had thereby 
separated them from the rest of the nation: ‘After Peter, the 
higher classes separated themselves from the lower ones, and 
the Russian peasant, burgher and merchant began to treat the 
Russian gentry as Germans [7. e. foreigners], thus weakening the 
spirit of brotherly national unity binding the estates of the realm’ 
(p.122). The name ‘Russian’ has lost much of its meaning and the 
moral fibre of the country has been damaged: ‘Peter was un- 
deniably great. But he could have exalted himself still higher had 
he found the means to enlighten Russians without corrupting 
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their civic virtue’ (p.124). And yet one can never return to pre- 
Petrine times: “But a great man demonstrates his greatness with 
his very errors. They are difficult if not impossible to undo, for 
he creates the good and the bad alike forever. Russia was launched 
on her new course with a mighty hand; we shall never return to 
bygone times’ (p.127). 

Karamzin is by no means an isolated phenomenon. He is 
representative of two very prevalent points of view about the tsar 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Moreover, his 
linguistic reforms (the creation of a new Russian literary language 
based on the Gallicized idiom of the court circles) precipitated 
the first major skirmish in what would become later in the 
nineteenth century the battle of the westernizers and the slavo- 
philes. Despite his sometimes harsh judgments of Peter, Karamzin 
did not want to, indeed saw no way to, return to pre-Petrine 
Russia. Karamzin wished to create a genuine Russian culture, 
which, while retaining its native roots, took into account the 
achievements of the West. The opposition, Admiral Shishkov 
and his group, thought it was not only possible but necessary to 
search for Russia’s cultural resources in the national and religious 
traditions of the pre-Petrine period when Russia was yet unsullied 
by contact with foreigners. 

The linguistic debate which opposed church Slavonic to the 
new Europeanized Russian of Karamzin was soon extended to 
cover many more issues. Peter the great came to be the symbol 
of the westernizer-slavophile controversy. For the former: ‘Peter 
was the originator of Russia’s Westernization, and he was 
admired for having broken with the traditions of Muscovy... . 
The direction given by Peter should be maintained and his work 
completed by Russia’s becoming a truly Western nation politi- 
cally (through constitutional reforms) and socially (through the 
abolition of serfdom)’. The slavophiles, on the other hand, 
considered Peter’s reign a great national tragedy. Peter had 
broken with the traditions of Muscovy: ‘Peter had interrupted the 
normal, traditional evolution of Russia and . . . created that 
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almost unbridgeable gap between the common people (the 
peasants) and the educated upper classes. The task, therefore, was 
to renew contact with the pre-Petrine past, undo the harm done 
by Peter’s Westernization, go back to the values and traditions of 
the Slavic (z. e. Russian) people’®. 

On the purely factual level, the ‘view from Russia’ completes 
the Voltaire-Rousseau controversy by showing its influence on 
Russians themselves and on three important French historians. 
The types of works into which observations on Peter were 
introduced are reminiscent of the variety in France—corre- 
spondence (Catherine, Rulhiére, Radishchev), belles-lettres 
(Karamzin), political science treatises (Catherine) and histories 
(Rulhiére, Levesque, Le Clerc, Karamzin). Moreover, one en- 
counters much of the same Petrine vocabulary. Rousseau is 
specifically mentioned even more often than he was in France: 
Rulhière, Le Clerc, Levesque and Radishchev all cite him while 
Karamzin uses a Levesque quotation from Rousseau. This time 
the charges of imitation, legislation and national character receive 
the most attention. As in France, the Tatars are generally ignored. 
Both Levesque and Rulhiére would agree that imitation is an 
important word. For the latter it is the key to the Russian 
character, while the former regrets that Peter did not imitate 
western governments before importing the accessories of Euro- 
pean culture. Karamzin, in his two careers, saw both the positive 
and negative aspects of the matter. Peter fares no better as a 
legislator in Russia than he did in France. Both Levesque and Le 
Clerc deny him the title. Also as in France, despotism was a 
major issue for many: Rulhiére, Radishchev, Levesque, Le Clerc. 
Some personal contact with Russia did seem to heighten one’s 
appreciation of the national character issue. Levesque and Le 
Clerc both considered it important while Karamzin stated it 
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brilliantly. Likewise, Levesque and Karamzin, armed with 
Russian chronicles and histories, ably refuted the idea that Russia 
had no civilization before Peter. 

Perhaps more important than these factual aspects, is the 
historical perspective gained from a study of the Russian reper- 
cussions of the Voltaire-Rousseau controversy. The latter was 
obviously not the sole cause of the development of national 
consciousness in eighteenth-century Russia. Still the attention 
that the French debate attracted is indicative of a broader truth. 
If Russian intellectual and literary life was stimulated by contact 
with western science, philosophy and culture, the Russian concept 
of self was also influenced by the western concept of Russia. Was 
‘Russian’ to be just another variety of ‘European’? Or was 
‘Russian’ somehow inalterably different from ‘European’ °° The 
issue which divided Voltaire and Rousseau also divided Russia. 
In no small way, the two Frenchmen had anticipated the slavo- 
phile-westernizer controversy. Peter the great: a hero of our 
times? The question was being asked in both France and Russia. 
Moreover, it was being answered in much the same way. Voltaire: 
‘Il fallait se servir d’abord des Allemands et des Anglais pour 
faire des Russes’ (M.xx.221). Karamzin: ‘[Peter] had only to tear 
the veil which concealed the human mind and say to us, “Be- 
hold!” ... The purely national is nothing next to the all-human. 
The main thing is to be human beings, not Slavs. Whatever is 
good for all mankind cannot be bad for Russians, and whatever 
the English or Germans have invented for the use and benefit of 
mankind is mine, for I am a man’ (Letters, p.412). Rousseau: 
‘[Pierre] a d’abord voulu faire des Allemands, des Anglois, quand 
il faloit commencer par faire des Russes” (iii.386). Karamzin: ‘We 
became citizens of the world but ceased in certain respects to be 
the citizens of Russia. The fault is Peter’s’ (Memoir, p.124). 
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I. Introduction 


The Histoire philosophique et politique des établissemens et du 
commerce des Européens dans les deux Indes, by the abbé Guillaume 
Raynal, was for twenty crucial years, 1770 to 1790, one of the 
most widely read, and possibly most influential literary works in 
France and western Europe. The prestige of the work is attested 
to by the fulsome praise it received from Raynal’s contemporaries 
and collaborators, who included some of the most illustrious 
names in French philosophie. Of the numerous allusions to 
Raynal’s work during the period 1770-1790, one quotation sums 
up the favourable and unfavourable reaction of contemporary 
criticism!. Grimm ’s Correspondance littéraire in July 1774 greeted 
a new seven-volume octavo edition of the Histoire philosophique 
with this superlative accolade, ‘Depuis Z’ Esprit des lois, notre 
littérature n’a produit aucun monument plus digne de passer a la 
postérité le plus reculée, et de consacrer à jamais le produit de nos 
lumiéres et de notre industrie’. Grimm, in the same paragraph, 
balances this praise with some blunt and undiplomatic criticism 
of the Raynal style that the author himself should have appre- 
ciated, ‘Mais quelque admirable qu’il soit pour le fond, avouons- 
le, c’est un ouvrage mal fait, trop fait quant aux détails, trop peu 
quant à l’ensemble, fatigant et pénible par les efforts même que 
l’auteur a voulu faire pour le rendre amusant” (Correspondance 
littéraire x.454-455). 

While colleague Grimm mixed highest praise for the content 
of the Histoire philosophique with honest criticism of its awkward 
and pompous style, Edmond Scherer, with benefit of a century’s 


1 for additional comments on Raynal prestige Raynal enjoyed among his 
by his contemporaries the reader may contemporaries. Full particulars of all 
consult the index in vol. xvi of works cited are given in the biblio- 
Grimm’s Correspondance littéraire. See graphy at the end. 
also Combes de Patris, who shows the 
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hindsight, balanced his scathing criticism of content and style 
with the highest estimate of the work’s influence and importance 
in European history. Pointing to the interminable digressions, 
to the eloquent orations put in the mouths of savages, to the 
flamboyant declamations addressed to the oppressed peoples of 
the earth, Scherer pronounces the Histoire philosophique ‘le plus 
plat et le plus burlesque des livres’. Those passages in which 
the emotional Raynal, tears staining his manuscript, reached 
the height of eloquence, those passages most appealing to the 
eighteenth-century readers are, to Scherer at least, ‘les plus 
ridicules’. But, adds Scherer, whatever post-revolutionary readers 
may think of the work, ‘Je suis persuadé que |’ Histoire philosophi- 
que des deux Indes a eu plus d’influence sur la Révolution française 
que le Contrat social lui-même” (pp.275-278). 

Bibliographical evidence indicates that Raynal’s Histoire des 
deux Indes was as popular as it was prestigious. Hans Wolpe 
(p.8) estimates that between 1770 and 1789 there were thirty 
authorized and forty pirated editions of the Histoire. This would 
indicate that it ranked with Rousseau’s Nouvelle Héloïse and 
Voltaire’s Candide as one of the three most widely read books in 
France in the years just preceding the Revolution. It was a work 
that enlivened conversation in intellectual Paris salons, but its 
revolutionary contents were not unknown in more humble 
quarters. It was also read with mixed emotions at number 10 
Downing street, at the Imperial palace in Potsdam, and at 
Monticello, Virginia. Many, no doubt, were enchanted by the 
purely factual content of the work, especially since it concerned 
exotic places and things, but many also eagerly read and debated 
the provocative theories and opinions with which Raynal padded 
his factual framework. At the height of his fame, while temporarily 
exiled from Paris by the scandalous success of the Histoire, Raynal 
made the philosophe’s grand tour of Europe, a la Diderot and 


2 Daniel Mornet mentions two and his Histoire (Les origines, pp.427- 


colourful incidents illustrating the 428). 
respect of simple labourers for Raynal 
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Voltaire, and was received in audience by Frederick of Prussia, 
Catherine of Russia, and the Speaker of the House of commons. 

Raynal’s work, once read, discussed, praised and denounced 
around the civilized world, has fallen into nearly total oblivion, 
and it is ironic to note that the author of this great catalogue of 
revolutionary bombast first fell from favour with the radical left. 
Unlike the major philosophes, Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, who 
died with the ancien régime still precariously intact, Raynal lived 
long enough to see his revolutionary preachments put into 
practice. The spectacle revolted a man who was as much middle- 
class commerçant as he was radical polemicist. In May of 1791 
he addressed a letter to the National assembly, cautioning the 
people’s representatives against democratic excess. Some of the 
more intemperate members would have had the old man’s head, 
had not Robespierre rushed to the floor to calm their outrage. He 
reminded them that the people considered Raynal one of the 
fathers of the Revolution and implied that his seemingly con- 
servative letter was merely the result of an innocent senility. 
Confused, embittered, and totally impoverished by the reign of 
terror, Raynal died in the spring of 1796. 

In the immediate post-revolutionary period, Raynal’s reputa- 
tion, in addition to bearing the burden of his many and manifest 
weaknesses as a writer, also suffered from the fact that he was 
one of the most influential radicals of the pre-revolution. Jean 
Francois de La Harpe, who had always been an anti-philosophe, 
wrote his sixteen-volume Cours de littérature in keeping with 
the spirit of unbridled reaction that accompanied the Restoration. 
He has nothing but scorn for Raynal, of course, but, in the few 
sentences which he devotes to Raynal, he does him the signal 
honour of lumping him with Diderot as one of the bloody 
villains most responsible for the Revolution (xiv.136-137). 

In 1868 Sainte-Beuve devoted several pages to Raynal, 
including a good description of the National assembly’s reception 
of his famous letter. In his opening paragraph Sainte-Beuve notes 
Raynal’s fall from fame but adds that such disgrace is not entirely 
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warranted. ‘Raynal est loin de mériter l’oubli et l’espéce de 
mépris où il est tombé. Il est plus facile de dédaigner et de railler 
sa grande Histoire philosophique que de la lire entière, et cependant 
on en tirerait encore profit’ (xi.312). 

Raynal’s name does not appear again until sir John Morley’s 
monumental Diderot and the encyclopaedists in 1878. Morley 
devotes a chapter to Raynal and the tenor of his remarks may be 
deduced from the title, ‘A Literary immortal vanished’ (ii.195- 
218). He points out that while the reputations of Diderot, 
Rousseau and others had grown, while Voltaire’s name had 
become a common adjective in most European languages, their 
erstwhile colleague and peer had been forgotten. Pointing to the 
universal fame of the Histoire philosophique in the late eighteenth 
century, Morley adds that it is doubtful that there are a hundred 
persons then living who have ever read two chapters of the work 
that once was called the ‘Bible of two worlds’. He likewise adds 
that such neglect is not warranted in view of the fact that “Raynal’s 
work was perhaps on the whole, the most vigorous and sustained 
of all the literary expressions that were given to the great social 
ideas of the century’ (i.212). 

After the appearance of Morley’s study, literary historians no 
longer overlook the eclipsed immortal entirely. In 1891 Edmond 
Scherer devoted a chapter to Raynal (Etudes, ch.viii). In 1913 
Gilbert Chinard mentions Raynal as one of the sources of 
exotisme américain in French literature. Daniel Mornet in his 
definitive work Les Origines intellectuelles de la Révolution 
frangaise (1933), depicted Raynal as one who participated in the 
‘exploitation de la victoire’ that had largely been won already by 
more illustrious predecessors. But it is precisely this quality of the 
Histoire philosophique, that it recapitulates an entire intellectual 
revolution, which, in its claim upon our attention, more than off- 
sets any paucity of original contribution that it may have made to 
that revolution. Mornet also adds that while Raynal reiterated 
enlightenment ideas of Voltaire and others which had already 
become ‘banales’, he gives them an expression which is ‘assurément 
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plus hardi’ than they had had originally. Mornet concludes that 
‘c'est assurément cette Histoire des Indes qui a contribué le plus 
efficacement à répandre non pas la haine du fanatisme religieux, 
sur laquelle presque tout le monde s’accordait, mais la haine des 
“tyrans” et Pamour de la “liberté” sacrée” (pp.235-237). 

The first monograph on Raynal or his work did not appear 
until 1906, a dissertation for the Sorbonne, by Emile Salone, 
entitled Guillaume Raynal: historien du Canada. As can be seen 
from the title, this work dealt with an extremely narrow aspect 
of Raynal’s broad subject. Salone’s primary source material would 
be found in only two ‘books’ of the fourth volume in a four- 
volume edition. The first monograph that attempted a thorough 
study of Raynal was likewise a Sorbonne dissertation, Anatole 
Feugére’s Un précurseur de la Révolution: Pabbé Raynal. He 
published simultaneously a thèse complémentaire entitled Biblio- 
graphie critique de l’abbé Raynal. Feugére’s works were, and 
remain, the only definitive studies of Raynal’s life and biblio- 
graphy. This major work was printed in only one hard-back 
edition of 459 pages in 1922. Feugére’s pioneering work sparked 
no immediate revival in Raynal studies, for another thirty-five 
years elapse before the appearance of a third monograph, 
L’Anticolonialisme au XVIII" siècle: histoire philosophique et 
politique des deux Indes, a selection by Gabriel Esquer of anti- 
colonial texts from Raynal. An intensive look at one aspect of 
Raynal’s multifaceted work, it points out that Raynal’s Histoire 
was the greatest single arsenal of the anti-colonial sentiment 
vaguely diffused throughout eighteenth-century France. 

The final monograph on Raynal, appearing in 1957, is Wolpe’s 
work, which has the sub-title L’histoire des deux Indes et ses 
perfectionnements. By means of parallel columns Wolpe studies 
variations in the texts of three major editions: the original 1770 
six-volume octavo published at Amsterdam, the 1774 seven- 
volume octavo published at The Hague, and the 1780 four- 
volume quarto, first to bear the author’s name and portrait, 
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a 1781 ten-volume octavo by publisher Pellet, but it reproduces 
faithfully the newly revised text of the 1780 edition, which con- 
tains the final interventions of Raynal and the contributions of 
Diderot. It is upon this 1780 edition that the present inquiry is 
based. By comparing the three texts and their evolution, Wolpe 
attempts to show that the Histoire philosophique, despite its 
encyclopedic contents, its confused organization and wordy style, 
has nevertheless the organic unity of an ‘oeuvre littéraire’. He 
does not, however, attempt an analysis of its subjective content 
in relation to intellectual currents of eighteenth-century France. 
‘Nous ne faisons pas ici l’étude de la pensée de Raynal, mais de 
ses modifications telles que nous les révélent les variantes du 
texte’ (p.90). 

Finally, Will Durant, quite recently, attempted to resurrect 
Raynal for a more general and English-speaking public. In 
volume nine of his History of civilization, he summarizes the 
radical thought of the Histoire philosophique and its vigorous 
impact on public opinion in France in the immediate pre- 
revolutionary period (pp.693-696). He implies that literary or 
political historians who presume to discuss the opinion-moulding 
precursors of the French Revolution, without giving due credit 
to the easily overlooked Raynal, are guilty of a sin of scholarly 
omission. A glance at most non-specialized histories or antho- 
logies of eighteenth-century France will confirm that this sin is 
regularly committed. 

A list of other nineteenth- and twentieth-century references to 
Raynal and his work, and a list of articles that have appeared very 
sporadically in scholarly journals over a period of nearly two 
centuries are included in the bibliography of this paper. It should 
be pointed out that nearly all the articles deal with one of two 
subjects; either the source of various anecdotes, facts and fancies 
in the Histoire, or the long-running dispute over which parts, if 
any, of the Histoire philosophique, especially the 1780 edition, 
Diderot and others wrote under the general editorial direction of 
Raynal. The present inquiry does not enter into that thorny and 
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unresolved problem. This is a study of the work, as a catalogue 
of eighteenth-century opinion, rather than of the man. Moreover, 
the present inquirer believes that the apparent contradictions 
among divergent ideas expressed in the Histoire philosophique, 
rather than showing evidence of poorly integrated multiple 
authorship, are the result of unresolved contradictions within 
Raynal’s own mind, which, in turn, are a reflection of the com- 
plexity in opinions and methods that characterize the philosophic 
movement in France. 

One must read Raynal carefully, for his philosophical ideas 
are scattered everywhere in the mass of prose. A title sentence 
may announce a description of the flower buds of the coffee tree, 
or a discussion of the proper diet for snails. But that same discus- 
sion may contain a diatribe vilifying the pope or a ringing call for 
revolution and regicide. 

Raynal’s subject is the European discovery, exploration, con- 
quest, and settlement of Asia, Africa and the Americas. The mass 
of detailed information is staggering, including descriptions of 
flora and fauna, and endless speculation on natural phenomena 
from hurricanes to earthquakes. The political and commercial 
aspects of his history are likewise complete. He begins his dis- 
cussion of French colonies in Asia with a description of ancient 
Gaul. His discussion of Spanish colonies begins with the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of the Iberian peninsula. His description of Africa 
before the coming of the Europeans includes ancient Egypt and 
the beginnings of civilization. In short, Raynal’s work is indeed 
the commercial and political history that its title proclaims. It is 
easy to point to the lack of modern scholarly scruple, the incon- 
sistencies and inaccuracies, the obvious inventions and second- 
hand anecdotes, but one cannot deny that he thoroughly covered 
his subject, which ranged from botany to business law. 

Despite Raynal’s massive coverage of his basic subject, the 
reader still comes away with the impression that the factual 
material is merely a framework upon which Raynal hung what 
he really wanted to say; that is his enthusiastic sermonizing on all 
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the themes dear to the eighteenth century. Raynal’s great wealth 
of historical, economic, and scientific facts and fancies, entertain- 
ing and instructive as they are, and though they constitute the 
great bulk of his work, are not the subject of this paper. We will 
be concerned here only with Raynal’s thought and opinion, 
which we will attempt to catalogue and analyse, not merely to 
find inconsistency and contradiction, inevitable in a man as 
verbose and opinionated as Raynal, but also to see if there does 
not run through them the basic themes of the period, and to see 
if the presentation of these themes does not mirror certain 
persistent conflicts within the philosophic movement itself; con- 
flicts between dispassionate rationalism and unrestrained emotion- 
alism, between concrete diversity and theoretical generality, 
between the ideal and the practicably attainable. So, convinced 
that an analysis of the Histoire philosophique, called by Feugère 
‘la somme des idées du 18° siècle’ (Précurseur, p.102), can still 
be of value to eighteenth-century studies, we propose this 
examination of a work which has been largely neglected for 
190 years. 

Before moving to the first substantive chapter, there could be 
no better point of departure for further inquiry than the paragraph 
with which Feugére summarized his chapter on the philosophical 
and political ideas of the Histoire philosophique. ‘Malgré linco- 
hérence de ce livre une doctrine s’en dégage — Haine de l’ancien 
régime fondé sur l'alliance du trône et de l’autel — Anticléricalisme 
irreligieux et révolutionnaire — Les religions sont l’oeuvre de 
Pimposture et de la crédulité — Le clergé salarié par l’état — 
Tolérance de l’état envers toutes les religions sauf le catholicisme 
— Apologie des jésuites — La liberté politique, le droit à la révolte 
et au régicide’ (p.264). 


II. Anti-colonialism 


Literary historians often overlook anti-colonialism when dis- 
cussing the various preoccupations of eighteenth-century writers. 
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Voltaire’s cryptic and nonchalant dismissal of Canada as ‘quelques 
arpents de neige’ supposedly summed up the philosophe’s indif- 
ference to the colonial rivalries dividing the world (Candide, 
ch.xxiii). Professor Havens (p.109), with only one sentence, 
describes Montesquieu and other eighteenth-century thinkers as 
being vaguely anti-colonialist. Actually a portion of the digres- 
sion on depopulation in the Lettres persanes contains a powerful 
anti-colonial statement. Montesquieu says that ‘l’effet ordinaire 
des colonies est d’affaiblir les pays d’où on les tire, sans peupler 
ceux où on les envoie’. He terms the Spanish conquest of central 
and south America ‘la dévastation de l’Amérique’. He describes 
the results in the best tradition of the leyenda negra, with a polemic 
force not excelled by Raynal himself: ‘Les Espagnols, désespérant 
de retenir les nations vaincues dans la fidélité, prirent le parti de 
les exterminer, et dy envoyer d’Espagne des peuples fidèles. 
Jamais dessein horrible ne fut plus ponctuellement exécuté. On 
vit un peuple aussi nombreux que tous ceux de l’Europe ensemble 
disparaître de la terre à l’arrivée de ces barbares, qui semblèrent, 
en découvrant les Indes, n’avoir pensé qu’à découvrir aux hommes 
quel était le dernier période de la cruauté’ (lettre cxx1). 

Rousseau likewise drops an anti-colonial aside into the 
description of Saint-Preux’s voyage around the world. ‘Pai vu 
d’abord l’Amérique méridionale, ce vaste continent que le manque 
de fer a soumis aux Européens, et dont ils ont fait un désert pour 
s’en assurer l’empire” (Nouvelle Heloise 1v.iii). The very popu- 
larity, in fact, of the Histoire philosophique, a history of colonialism 
with an anti-colonial bias, would testify to a certain widespread 
interest in the subject. Esquer’s book, devoted purely to eigh- 
teenth-century anti-colonialism, should help to restore that theme 
to its proper place in studies of the period. 

Raynal, by the very nature of his subject, has much to say on 
this theme, more than any other eighteenth-century writer. He 
has so much to say in fact, so many disparate things, that his 
thought on this subject, as on any subject, virtually defies 
analysis. Chinard forewarned of this difficulty in 1913 when he 
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noted that the contents of the Histoire philosophique were like an 
encyclopedia, without the saving grace of organization, and flatly 
declared, ‘Il est impossible d’en faire analyse, pas plus qu’on ne 
peut analyser le Dictionnaire de Bayle ou l Encyclopédie (p.390). 

Raynal presents special problems other than the sheer volume 
of material. Attempting to bring order to Raynal’s thought is, in 
effect, a task that Raynal never attempted himself. He was not a 
systematic thinker. He thought on at least three distinct levels, 
probably without being aware of it himself. But the recognition 
of this trichotomy of thought is the first step in any attempt to 
describe Raynal systematically. In the case of colonialism, his 
voluminous material on this subject can, with some pushing and 
shoving, be fitted into three categories: what happened and why; 
what should have happened; and, given the actual situation, 
where do we go from here? 

In the category of ‘what happened’, Raynal is at his emotional, 
romantic, eloquent best, or worst, depending upon one’s taste. 
Here are those hair-raising word canvasses of carnage, slaughter, 
stupidity and perfidy on an unimaginable scale. Here also are 
the ringing denunciations of imperialist malefactors, the fervent 
pleas for an avenger to arise from the ranks of the oppressed and 
purge the earth with fire and sword. Here also are some valid 
insights into the underlying causes of such calamities. 

The category of ‘what should have happened’ is somewhat 
impracticable in that Europeans obviously cannot turn the 
calendar back to the fifteenth century and do it over again. But 
it is withal an unemotional, rational attempt to lay down a 
theoretical basis for colonial practice. The third category, ‘where 
do we go from here’, is pragmatic and prophetic. Taken out of 
context, paragraphs from this category would read as if they were 
written by an arch imperialist, hungry for empire and eager to 
take up the white man’s burden. 

As previously noted, it is doubtful that Raynal realized that 
his comments on a single subject could give such disparate im- 
pressions. He may pen a paragraph of the most fiery denunciation 
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of the colonial system in principle and practice, and follow this 
with pages of detailed instructions on how the metropole can 
strengthen its hold on a certain colony and make it more secure 
and profitable. Or, going to the level of pure chauvinism, he can 
grind out pages of advice to the ministry at Versailles, advising 
it to protect some possession from voracious British rivals, or, 
better still, how to pluck some unprotected pearl from the 
imperial British crown. All this without transition sentences to 
indicate a shift in his level of thinking; all this, moreover, inter- 
larded among hundreds of pages of purely factual and statistical 
information. 

In general, European discovery and conquest of new and old 
worlds has been, in Raynal’s opinion, a tragedy unparalleled in 
the history of man, considering the sum total of genocide, slavery 
and oppression that has resulted. The European explorer is 
usually pictured as a satan arriving, unexpected and unwanted, 
in the noble savage’s paradise. Despite the pious words on the 
explorer’s lips, it soon becomes apparent that he brings only 
disease, vice, slavery and death. In his most negative mood, 
Raynal declares that the European never brought anything of any 
value to the Hottentot nor any other savage. ‘Quelle obligation 
vous aura le sauvage, lorsque vous lui aurez porté des arts sans 
lesquels il est satisfait, des industries qui ne feroient que multiplier 
ses besoins et ses travaux, des loix dont il ne peut se promettre 
plus de sécurité que vous n’en avez?’ (i.205). The European 
might as well discard any hypocritical talk of spreading civiliza- 
tion and the Christian religion. He comes only to pillage, 
exterminate and enslave. ‘Encore si, lorsque vous avez abordé sur 
ses rivages, vous vous étiez proposé de l’amener a une vie plus 
policée, à des moeurs qui vous paroissoient préfèrables aux 
siennes, on vous excuseroit. Mais vous êtes descendus dans son 
pays pour len dépouiller. Vous ne vous êtes approchés de sa 


8 references to Raynal are to the 
Genève: Jean Leonard Pellet, 1780, 
edition in four volumes. 
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cabane que pour l’en chasser, que pour le substituer, si vous le 
pouviez, à l’animal qui laboure sous le fouet de l’agriculteur, que 
pour achever de l’abrutir, que pour satisfaire votre cupidité’ 
(1.205). 

When one reflects that the Europeans, who were the object of 
Raynal’s castigation in the above passage, are today the Afrikaner 
masters of south Africa, and that the Hottentots, object here of 
Raynal’s commiseration, are today virtually extinct, but whose 
blood survives in the so-called ‘cape-coloured’, then Raynal’s 
words take on a more ominous and prophetic tone than he perhaps 
could have realized. 

For his outraged descriptions of colonial atrocities, Raynal 
finds ample material in that amorphous mass of anecdotes and 
outrages known to history as the leyenda negra, the Spanish 
conquest of central and south America. The first pitched battle 
between Spaniards and Indians occurred in 1495, hard on the 
heels of Columbus’s initial landfall. According to Raynal’s 
sources, which he never identifies, the innocent and crudely 
armed natives of the island of Hispania suffered three hundred 
thousand deaths in one day’s fighting. The survivors were 
promptly enslaved and delivered to the tender mercies of their 
new masters, Spanish convicts who were expelled from the mother 
country to be the first settlers (i.19). Spanish depredations fill 
many pages of Raynal’s work: He illustrates generously with 
numerous anecdotes, everything from Cuauhtemoc who declared 
Cortes’s fiery stake to be no bed of roses, to the Cuban chief 
Hatuey, who, tied to a stake, told a priest he had no desire to go 
to heaven if there were any Spaniards there (iii.259). Raynal 
regularly uses ‘les dévasteurs du nouveau-monde’ as a synonym 
for Spaniards. The sum total of Spanish atrocities leads Raynal to 
ask god the anguished question, ‘O Dieu! Pourquoi as-tu créé 
Phomme? (iii.124). 

Raynal distinguishes degrees of evil among the various colonial 
powers. Spain and Portugal, as could be imagined, are the 
favourite targets of his wrath. The Dutch, severely castigated for 
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their actions in south Africa (as we have already seen), actually 
get off the lightest. The Dutch were only as cruel as necessary for 
maximum commercial profit. Unlike the Spanish and Portuguese, 
they never killed for blood lust, nor for military glory, and, best 
of all, they never resorted to violence to spread Christianity 
(i.232). In some passages Holland appears as the instrument of 
a revengeful Providence, punishing the Portuguese for their in- 
numerable crimes. “Le tems arrive enfin, où les Portugais expie- 
ront leurs perfidies, leurs brigandages et leurs cruautés’ (i.161). 
But even the best colonialists were extremely bad. Raynal, 

like other philosophes, was a great admirer of the English, but this 
admiration did not obscure the fact that the British colonial 
system was an injustice and an atrocity. To make his point, 
Raynal describes a famine which raged across Bengal i in 1770; 
rivers choked with cadavers, roadsides covered with dead and 
dying.|As three million natives perish, the English manage quite 
well with the private stores in their walled citadels. Raynal then 
puts into the mouth of an imaginary Hindu an eloquent reproach 
to his British masters. The result is Raynal’s description of 
British, and by extension European, colonialism. It is primarily 
a massive larceny: ‘Ce n’est donc que pour nous opprimer que 
vous étes féconds en moyens? Les trésors immenses qu’une 
longue suite de siécles avoient accumulés dans cette contrée, vous 
en avez fait votre proie. Vous les avez transportés dans votre 
patrie; Vous avez augmenté les tributs, vous les faites percevoir 
par vos agens; Vous étes les maitres de notre commerce du 
dehors. Vos nombreux vaisseaux chargés des productions de 
notre industrie et de notre sol, vont enrichir vos comptoirs et vos 
colonies. Toutes ces choses, vous les ordonnez, vous les exécutez 
pour votre seule avantage. Mais qu’avez-vous fait pour notre 
conservation ? Quelles mesures avez-vous prises, pour éloigner de 
nous le fléau qui nous menacoit. Privés de toute autorité, dépouillés 
de nos biens, accablés sous un pouvoir terrible, nous n’avons pu 
que lever les mains vers vous, pour implorer votre assistance. 
Vous avez entendu nos gémissemens, vous avez vu la famine 
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s’avancer à grands pas; alors, vous vous êtes éveillés. Vous avez 
moissoné le peu de subsistances échappées à la stérilité; vous en 
avez rempli vos magasins; vous les avez distribuées a vos soldats. 
Et nous, tristes jouets de votre cupidité, malheureux tour a tour, 
et par votre tyrannie, et par votre indifférence; vous nous traitez 
comme des esclaves, tant que vous nous supposez des richesses; 
et quand nous n’avons plus que des besoins, vous ne nous 
regardez pas méme comme des hommes. De quoi nous sert-il que 
administration des forces publiques soit toute entiére dans vos 
mains? Où sont ces loix et ces moeurs dont vous êtes si fiers? 
Quel est done ce gouvernement dont vous vous vantez la 
sagesse? . . . Ah! Pourquoi le ciel a-t-il permis que vous ayez 
brisé la chaine qui nous attachoit 4 nos anciens souverains? 
Moins avides et plus humains que vous, ils auroient appelé 
l'abondance de toutes les parties de l’Asie; ils auroient facilité les 
communications; ils auroient prodigué leur trésor; ils auroient 
cru s'enrichir en conservant leurs sujets’ (1.388). 

This lengthy and florid indictment is even more damning when 
one recalls Raynal’s profound admiration for the English people 
and British government. The English were the freest, most en- 
lightened, most tolerant people on earth; hence the least oppres- 
sive colonial masters. The injustice of their system could not 
approach the calculated savagery of the priest-ridden Spanish and 
Portuguese, for example. A detailed description of the corruption 
and cruelty of Portuguese administration in Asia leads Raynal 
into a digression wherein he addresses an impassioned but 
pompous first-person declamation to his fellow Europeans. 
‘Barbares Européens! L’éclat de vos entreprises . . . leurs succès 
ne wen a point dérobé l’injustice. Je me suis souvent embarqué 
par la pensée sur les vaisseaux qui vous portoient dans ces con- 
trées lointaines: mais descendu à terre avec vous, et devenu 
témoin de vos forfaits, je me suis séparé de vous, je me suis 
précipité parmi vos ennemis, j’ai pris les armes contre vous, j’ai 
baigné mes mains dans votre sang. J’en fais ici la protestation 
solemnelle; et si je cesse un moment à vous voir comme des 
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nuées de vautours affamés et cruels, avec aussi peu de morale et 
de conscience que ces oiseaux de proie; puisse mon ouvrage; 
puisse ma mémoire, s’il m’est permis d’espérer d’en laisser une 
après moi, tomber dans le dernier mépris, être un object d’exé- 
cration! (1.139). 

Raynal’s work and memory have become the object of nearly 
universal indifference, crueller fate perhaps than the ‘mépris’ and 
‘exécration’ that he invoked in his impassioned oath, an indif- 
ference inspired, primarily no doubt, by just such emotional and 
egocentric outbursts as the above. But, to give credit where 
credit is due, the twentieth century has taught us, or reminded us, 
that it takes a certain magnanimity of heart and mind even to 
realize that one’s own culture or race is being unjust to another, 
foreign or ‘inferior’ culture or race, and, having realized it, it 
takes a lot of courage to say it loudly and publicly. 

When he works himself into a fine emotional froth while 
describing the atrocities of colonialism, Raynal is likely to record 
his own spur-of-the-moment reaction. One reaction is to engage 
in the wistful, but violence-tinged dream that it never happened 
at all, to dream that, by righteous force of arms, the garden of 
primeval innocence had remained undefiled. For example, in the 
declamation that he addresses to the long since deceased Hotten- 
tots who met the first Dutch settlers, Raynal calls on the noble 
savage to fight those European monsters from the water’s edge, 
lest he be devoured by them. ‘Fuyez, malheureux Hottentots, 
fuyez! Enfoncez-vous dans vos foréts! Les bétes féroces qui les 
habitent sont moins redoutables que les monstres sous l’empire 
desquels vous allez tomber. Le tigre vous déchirera peut-étre; 
mais il ne vous Ôtera que la vie. L’autre vous ravira l’innocence 
et la liberté. Ou si vous vous en sentez le courage, prenez vos 
haches, tendez vos arcs, faites pleuvoir sur ces étrangers vos 
flèches empoisonnées. Puisse-t-il n’en rester aucun pour porter à 
leurs citoyens la nouvelle de leur désastre. . . . Ils disperseront vos 
cabanes; ils se jetteront sur vos troupeaux; ils corrompront vos 
femmes; ils seduiront vos filles. Ou vous vous plierez à leurs 
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folles opinions, ou ils vous massacreront sans pitié. Ils croient 
que celui qui ne pense pas comme eux est indigne de vivre. Hatez- 
vous donc, embusquez-vous; et lorsqu’ils se courberont d’une 
maniére suppliante et perfide, percez-leur la poitrine. Ce ne sont 
pas les représentations de la justice qu’ils n’écoutent pas, ce 
sont vos flèches qu’il faut leur adresser. Il en est tems; Ribeck 
approche’ (i.206). 

Certainly there are readers today, as in the eighteenth century, 
who can identify with the underdog Hottentot, but Raynal’s 
moving tableau was, after all, an exercise in emotional futility. 
He was writing history, and the Dutch colony at Capetown had 
already been an established fact for 120 years. 

In another emotional reaction he looks to the future rather 
than the past, and calls for the oppressed people to rise up and 
throw off their imperial oppressors. The expected renewal of the 
monopoly of the British east India company in 1780 provoked 
just such an outburst from Raynal. He addresses the British 
imperialists as ‘brigands privilégiés’ and paints for their edification 
the picture of their doom. ‘Vous vous perdez, vous vous perdez, 
vous dis-je. Votre tyrannie touche à la fin . . . elle finira. Croyez 
vous . . . que la perte de vos criminelles richesses, et peut-être 
l’effusion de votre sang impur n’expieront pas vos forfaits? Si 
vous vous en promettez l’oubli, vous vous trompez. Le spectacle 
de tant de vastes contrées pillées, ravagées, réduites a la plus 
cruelle servitude, reparoitra. La terre couvre les cadavres de trois 
millions d'hommes que vous avez laissés ou fait périr. Mais ils 
seront exhumés; ils demanderont vengeance au ciel et à la terre; 
ils Pobtiendront. Le tems et les circonstances n’auront que 
suspendu votre chatiment. Oui, je vois arriver le tems de votre 
rappel et de votre terreur. Je vous vois trainer dans les cachots que 
vous méritez. Je vous en vois sortir. Je vous vois pales et trem- 
blans devant vos juges. J’entends les cris d’un peuple furieux 
rassemblé autour de leurs tribunaux’. 

Raynal, Jesuit-educated anti-clerical deist, often becomes 
biblical when he wishes to become eloquent. The above diatribe, 
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with opening of tombs, is an obvious redrawing of the terrible 
judgment day described in the book of Revelation. Instead of 
Jesus Christ seated at the right hand of god, it is the oppressed 
and enslaved seated on the judgment throne. The meek shall at 
last have inherited the earth. But, when, where, and how shall 
these powerless Asians ever even accounts with the mighty 
British empire? Raynal does not know and does not attempt to 
predict the date of these cataclysmic events. He merely announces 
as an axiom, what is really a thinly disguised wish: that, despite 
appearances to the contrary, the universe is just and justice 
will be done. ‘Non, non, il faut que, tôt ou tard, la justice soit 
faite’ (1.398). 

Having amply demonstrated that European colonialism had 
been a disaster for the peoples affected, the logical question for 
Raynal or his readers would be ‘Why: » Raynal admits that the 
conduct of normally civilized and Christian Europeans in newly 
discovered lands puzzles as well as appalls him. He cannot under- 
stand this uni universal reversion to barbarism that affects all Euro- 
peans in contact with helpless and technologically underdeveloped 
peoples. ‘Cette métamorphose de l’Européen expatrié est un 
phénomène si étrange, l'imagination en est si profondément 
affectée, que tandis qu’elle s’en occupe avec étonnement, la 
réflexion se tourmente pour en découvrir le principe, soit dans la 
nature humaine en générale, soit dans le caractère particulier des 
navigateurs, soit dans les circonstances antérieures ou postérieures 
à l'événement’ (iii.2). 

Raynal essays some possible explanations in the form of 
rhetorical questions. Could it be that when men who have been 
constrained to curb their appetites and whims, because they were 

raised i in a civilized society, find themselves in a situation where 
‘they can give free vent to every passion and instinct, no matter 
how criminal or insane, they become more barbarous and blood- 
thirsty than a savage who has never known the restraints of 
civilization ?} Could it be that the adventurers, soldiers, criminals, 
religious fanatics, and ne’er-do-wells, who ork hearth apd 
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home to seek their fortune in the wildernesses of Asia, Africa, and 
America, are not representative of the majority of Europeans who 
never set foot outside their native province? (There are grains of 
truth in all these propositions, but the most important cause of. 
is mass murder and_pi ich we call European disc 

and conquest, was one false principle, ‘cet atroce motif’, which 
we may designate as the principle of the easiest, quickest, largest 
possible material gain. No conqueror or explorer ever looked 
upon a new land as a potential colony to be developed for the 
well-being of future generations of settlers and natives, nor even 
for the long-range prosperity of the mother country.) Instead, 
every explorer-conqueror looked upon the lands as a prey tobe | 
devoured immediately, a booty to be pillaged at once. Treasure, | 
in its most liquid form, gold and silver, was sought with a 
passion that can only be described as insane./Even after the most 
readily accessible deposits of gold and silver were exhausted, 
whatever industry, agriculture, or commerce subsequently 
developed always had as its motive the amassing of the greatest 
possible fortune in the shortest possible time. 

Raynal time and again makes the point that unorganized tribes, 
and even civilized nations such as the Aztec and Inca, could have 
been subjugated politically, if that were one’s desire, without 
resort to large-scale violence.| The unprecedented slaughter that 
marked European contact with these new lands was not the 
inevitable historical process for spreading European civilization 
or technology over the globe. That could have been accomplished 
peacefully. The violence was the result of the blood lust of the 
soldiers, the fanaticism of the priests, and the insatiable greed of 
everyone concerned. 

The greed factor, which Raynal apparently considers the pre- 
dominant one among the basic faults of colonialism, takes many 
forms. The most obvious was the incredible gold madness, a 
madness that the American Indian, who took gold for granted, 
could never understand. Why were the Spaniards so single- 
minded in their pursuit of this relatively useless metal when they 
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had a seemingly endless supply of the much more valuable iron? 
Raynal illustrates the gold fever with numerous anecdotes, 
including the one concerning the misfortune that befell the 
conquistador Valdivia. In a momentary interruption of the 
monotonous string of Spanish victories, there occurred a minor 
Indian triumph. Some Chilean natives managed to surprise 
Valdivia and massacre his contingent of 150 men. Taken alive, 
Valdivia had forced down his throat a potion of melted gold 
while the enraged Indians shouted, ‘Abreuve-toi donc de ce 
métal dont tu est si altéré (ii.254). The furor of the Spanish was 
especially unbridled because the crown exercised no control over 
the armed captains whom they dispatched to these distant lands. 
The Spanish court took no interest in their activities beyond the 
demand for one-fifth of all the gold or silver they could plunder. 
Raynal remarks that, obviously, ‘des ravages, des cruautés qu’on 
ne peut exprimer furent la suite nécessaire de ces principes 
abominables. La désolation fut universelle” (ii.167). 

After sufficient word canvasses of the carnage inspired by the 
gold madness, Raynal delivers himself of one of his personal 
castigations of his fellow Europeans. ‘Et vous, vous, pour avoir 
de lor, vous avez franchi les mers. Pour avoir de lor, vous avez 
envahi les contrées. Pour avoir de l’or, vous en avez massacré la 
plus grande partie des habitans. Pour avoir de l’or, vous avez 
précipité dans les entrailles de la terre ceux que vos poignards 
avoient épargnés. Pour avoir de lor, vous avez introduit sur la 
terre le commerce infâme de l’homme et de l’esclavage. Pour 
avoir de l’or, vous renouvellez tous les jours les mémes crimes’ 
(ii.201). 

The great historical irony of the gold madness was, as Raynal 
correctly understood, that the river of American gold pouring 
into Europe did not enrich the Europeans as they mistakenly 
thought. The Europeans mistook coin, which is an agreed upon 
sign of wealth, for wealth itself. As a result of the discovery of 
America, the amount of gold and silver in circulation in Europe 
increased greatly. But, there was no corresponding increase in 
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the amount of goods and services produced by the European 
economies. The result was merely an increased supply of currency 
chasing a comparatively stable supply of goods: in other words, 
inflation, a phenomenon noted by Montesquieu as early as 1721. 
‘L'or et largent avaient été établis, par une convention générale, 
pour être le prix de toutes les marchandises et un gage de leur 
valeur, par la raison que ces métaux étaient rares et inutiles à tout 
autre usage. Qu’importait-il donc qu’ils devinssent plus com- 
muns, et que, pour marquer la valeur d’une denrée, nous eussions 
deux ou trois signes au lieu d’un? Cela n’en était que plus 
incommode’ (Lettres persanes, CV). 

Another aspect of the greed factor was the monopolistic nature 
of European colonialism. Students of history will recall that most 
colonialism, until the nineteenth century, was actually practised 
by private corporations, such as the British east India company 
and the Dutch east India company. These corporations, whose 
stock was traded publicly, were given a monopoly on trade with 
a particular hemisphere for an extended period of time, ten to 
fifty years, renewable at the discretion of the government. These 
companies were endowed with sovereign powers; the power to 
equip armies and navies, make war and peace, exercise political 
control over all lands conquered or otherwise acquired. The 
original theory behind the exclusive trading privilege was that the 
hazards and expenses of trading with the newly discovered lands 
were so great that a company had to be assured a monopoly on 
all trade for an extended period of time in order to make the 
investment attractive. The various governments liked the con- 
quest by proxy arrangement. It gave them the impression that 
they were getting something (colonies and empire) for nothing, 
since private investors paid the expenses. But, after a herculean 
study of corporation balance sheets and government budgets 
covering a period of two hundred years, Raynal comes to the 
conclusion that something for nothing was, as always, a chimera. 
Though it is true that many individuals made fortunes from the 
companies, sometimes through dividends on profits but more 
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often through adroit trading of the highly speculative shares, 
in the long run the companies always incurred greater expenses 
than they could bear. The costs of wars and political sovereignty 
were too much for private investment. To keep grandiose schemes 
from collapsing entirely, governments had to lend the companies 
billions with little hope for repayment. The king’s own soldiers 
and sailors inevitably had to assist the companies’ mercenaries. 
What Raynal called ‘les dépenses de la souveraineté’ always came, 
in the final analysis, from the public treasury (i.707). 

Worst of all, from a purely pragmatic point of view, the 
various governments never recovered in duties on exports and 
imports, nor by any other means of taxation, the moneys that they 
advanced to the private trading companies. Speaking of European 
relations with Asia, Raynal says, ‘Il n’y a pas une seule acquisition 
ni grande, ni petite, qui, a l’exception du Bengale et les lieux ot 
croissent les épiceries, ait pu à la longue payer les dépenses qu’a 
entrainées sa conquéte, qu’a exigées sa conservation’ (i.694). Or, 
for another example, ‘Dans la situation actuelle, les comptoirs 
françois dans l’Inde ne rendent pas au-delà de 200,000 livres, et 
coûtent plus de 2,000,000 livres chaque année’ (1.532). 

Such statements as these may have been what led Feugère to 
conjecture that Raynal’s anti-colonialism was more pragmatic 
than altruistic (p.148). But, we have already seen, and will see 
further, that Raynal is much more the outraged humanitarian 
than the outraged tax-payer or businessman. Even his principal 
objection to the monopoly companies was more theoretical 
than practical. He bitterly opposes the companies because of 
his instinctive belief in laissez-faire competition, because of his 
visceral hatred of exclusive privilege of any sort, in any matter 
from taxation to trade. What is permitted to one citizen must, as 
a self-evident principle, be permitted to all citizens. What is 
foreclosed to one must be foreclosed to all. 

Another aspect of monopolistic thinking was mercantilism. 
Mercantilism was that policy which decreed that a colony could 
trade only with the mother country. Not only was a colony 
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barred from trading with another European power, but especially 
in the Spanish practice, the policy was carried to the absurd 
lengths of forbidding a colony to trade with another colony of 
the same mother country. This resulted in ridiculous situations 
wherein a colony was forced to import from the mother country 
some product which was not produced there, but which might be 
in oversupply in a sister colony near by. There were, of course, 
many exceptions designating specific products and specific 
colonies. And, more importantly, illicit trade in contravention of 
the rules usually equalled or excelled the unilateral trade with the 
metropole permitted by law. But mercantilism, with its emphasis 
on restrictions and exclusiveness, remained the basis of all colonial 
trade policy. Students of American history will recall that it was 
repeated attempts by the British crown to enforce just such trade 
restrictions that led to the Revolutionary war. 

The mercantilistic policy was for Raynal ‘cet aveuglement 
étrange’. This kind of thinking was unknown to such ancient 
colonizers as Greece and Phoenicia, he declares. He is at a loss to 
explain a system so repugnant to common sense. He can only 
attribute it to the fact that European colonialism began in ‘un 
siècle de l’ignorance et de barbarie’. He is reassured that it is 
simply a case of ignorance by the fact that the Spanish are the 
worst offenders in this regard (ii.314-315). Raynal objects to the 
system strenuously, not only because it violates his instinctive 
belief in /aissez-faire competition and irritates his hatred of all 
exclusiveness, but because he rightly understood that any policy 
was shortsighted which did not exploit the inherent advantages 
of free trade and the resulting international division of labour. 

In various places, Raynal denounced gold, monopoly com- 
panies, and mercantilism as being the basic faults underlying the 
European colonial system. We have lumped these together as the 
‘greed factor’. But Raynal, not hampered by any necessity to be 
systematic or consistent, could let his mind range freely. So, on 
other occasions, it is not some aspect of the greed factor that is 
singled out for special notice, but rather the factor of conquest, or 
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the political sovereignty of one people over another people in a 
distant land. As one would say in twentieth-century terminology, 
colonialism violated the principle of self-determination, the 
principle of political independence. In numerous passages Raynal 
points his accusing finger at foreign rule as being the basic, 
inherent weakness of colonialism. For example, he de 
several superficial abuses of the Dutch east India company and 
follows with several pages of gratuitous advice, which, he says, 
would make the company more secure and profitable. He adds 
significantly, however, ‘Après les améliorations que nous nous 
sommes permis de proposer, l’ordre se trouveroit rétabli pour 
quelque tems. Nous disons pour quelque tems, parce que toute 
colonie, supposant l’autorité dans une contrée, et l’obéissance dans 
une autre contrée éloignée, est un établissement vicieux dans son 
principe. C’est une machine dont les ressorts se relâchent, se 
brisent sans cesse, et qu’il faut réparer continuellement” (i.245). 
The key phrase here is obviously ‘vicieux dans son principe’. 
Even the best colonial system presupposes foreign rule, so one 
starts inevitably with a system that is basically wrong. 

Raynal illustrates the inherent contradictions of foreign rule 
with the example of the British in India. Having already agonized 
over the question of how the English, most enlightened people 
on earth, could make an atrocity of colonialism, Raynal thinks he 
perceives the answer. ‘Dominateurs sans contradiction dans un 
empire où ils n’étoient que négocians, il étoit bien difficile que les 
Anglois n’abusassent pas de leur pouvoir. Dans l’éloignement de 
sa patrie, on n’est plus retenu par la crainte de rougir aux yeux 
de ses concitoyens. . . . Dans ces contrées où l’on est venu pour 
s’enrichir, on oublie aisément d’être juste’ (1.389). 

The description of the brutal suppression of a slave rebellion 
in Jamaica leads Raynal into a digression in which he says the 
military conquest of the new world was the first mistake or in- 
justice from which all subsequent mistakes or injustices flowed 
inevitably. “Tels sont les progrès de l'injustice et de la violence. 
Pour conquérir le Nouveau Monde, il a fallu sans doute égorger 
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les habitans. Pour les remplacer, il falloit acheter des nègres . . . il 
a fallu les prendre par force et les rendre esclaves. Pour les tenir 
dans l’esclavage, il faut les traiter durement’ (iii.563). 

We paraphrased earlier in this chapter the digression in which 
Raynal declared that the unprecedented violence that character- 
ized European conquests was not the historically inevitable means 
to impose European political sovereignty on other peoples. Total 
political submission could have been had with a fraction of the 
blood that was actually shed. As Raynal says of the Spanish in the 
case of the highly organized Peruvian nation, ‘Vraisemblablement, 
ils se seroient trouvés, sans tirer l’épée, les maîtres de ce vaste 
empire, s’ils avoient montré de la modération, de la humanité’ 
(ii.136). But, Raynal goes even further and says that) European 
sovereignty, that foreign rule ‘vicieux dans son principe’, was not 
the historically inevitable relationship that Europe had to assume 
with regard to these newly discovered lands. Europe could have 
engaged in a mutually beneficent exchange of goods and 
technology with these peoples while leaving them in a state of 
unfettered independence. Relations with Japan and China 
demonstrated that trade could be profitable without assuming 
the burden of political sovereignty. For an example of what might 
have been, ‘L’Indostan, quelque soit sa destinée, fabriquera des 
toiles. Nos marchands les achéteront, ils nous les vendront, voilà 
tout’ (1.696). Raynal does not need to add that if a country retains 
its independence, its trading partners cannot impose upon it a 
unilateral trade monopoly. 

The European policy of conquest was based on more, however, 
than the mistaken assumption that empire was prerequisite for 
oe, or that trade had to be monopolistic in order to be profit- 
able, more even than the desire to plunder gold and other stores 


assumption that it was his manifest di destiny to rule the world, his 
right and duty to rule the er Raynal rails time and again at 
the inherent imperialism and intolérance of European Christianity. 
He condemns the Europeans’ policy of ‘claiming’ land for their 
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sovereign by virtue of the fact that they were the first to set foot 
there and their ‘taking possession’ of an entire continent if they 
are the first to see the river which drains it. The fact that these 
lands were already possessed by the people who had lived there 
for millenniums was universally ignored. As Raynal notes wryly, 
‘Personne en Europe n’étoit capable de penser, qu’il put y avoir 
quelque injustice de s’emparer d’un pays qui n’étoit pas habité par 
des chrétiens” (ii.11). He asks Europeans how they would feel if 
another race landed on the shores of Europe and, seeing none of 
their own kind, claimed the continent for themselves and pro- 
ceeded to make good their claim with fire and sword (iii.366). 

Of course this European imperialism was based squarely on 
European intolerance. The assumption that all non-Christians 
were sub-humans who were incapable of owning the land they 

-SN inhabited. Raynal describes the Spaniard’s attitude toward the 
—— / natives of Mexico as being the following: They did not have 
Spanish meS so they had no mores; they did not have European 
civilization, so they had no ipa they did not have the 
Catholic religion, so they had no religion (ii.31). 

Raynal takes special pleasure in pointing out the role that 
religion plays in European intolerance. He waxes especially wroth 
at the incredible arrogance of the pope in dividing the new world 
between Spain and Portugal. How could the pope give something 
that was not his to give? Connoisseurs of polemics will appreciate 
the blast that he directs at the pontif on this account: ‘Et c’est le 
chef de la plus sainte des religions qui donne a autrui ce qui ne lui 
appartient pas? Et c’est un souverain chrétien qui accepte ce 
don? Et ces conditions stipulées entre eux sont la soumission au 
monarque européen ou I’esclavage; le baptême ou la mort. Sur le 
simple exposé de ce contrat inoui, on est saisi d’une telle horreur 
que l’on prononce que celui qui ne la partage pas, est un homme 
étranger à toute morale, à tout sentiment d’humanité, à toute 
notion de justice. . . . Pontife abominable . . . Prince stupide . . .’ 
(11.126). 

Having discussed the false assumptions, as Raynal perceived 
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them, which underlay European colonial policy and the disasters 
that resulted therefrom, this inquiry now turns to those digres- 
sions in which Raynal outlines the true principles that should have 
governed colonial policy. In the middle of his second volume, 
after thousands of hostile words on the subject, Raynal pauses to 
ask the basic question, ‘Les Européens ont-ils été en droit de 
fonder des colonies dans le nouveau monde?” (ii.249 ff.). Sur- 
prisingly, and in apparent contradiction to what he has said else- 
where, he answers his own question by announcing that the basic 
principle of colonialism is valid, being in accord with both reason 
and equity, ‘La raison et l’équité permettent les colonies’. But he 
immediately adds a caveat, ‘Mais elles [raison et équité] tracent 
les principes dont il ne devroit pas étre permis de s’écarter dans 
leur fondation’. 

To describe the true principles, Raynal divides the globe into 
three theoretical divisions: ‘où la contrée est déserte, où elle est 
en partie déserte et en partie habitée, où ell est toute peuplée’. 
Raynal sees no justification for European sovereignty over any 
country with aboriginal population. ‘Si elle est toute peuplée, je 
ne puis légitemement prétendre qu’à l'hospitalité et aux sécours 
que l’homme doit à l’homme’. Raynal has in mind the right of 
ships to take on fresh water and supplies, the right of caravans to 
peaceful passage. He cites China as an example of a country assez 
peuplé, and defends her right to prohibit absolutely all European 
settlement. He could have added that China, at that time, was in 
the fortunate position of being able to enforce the prohibition of 
unwanted European settlers. 

At the other extreme, ‘Une contrée déserte et inhabitée est la 
seule qu’on puisse s’approprier. La première découverte bien 
constatée fut une prise de possession légitime’. Significantly, 
Raynal cites no example for his theoretical empty country. In 
fact, with the exception of Antarctica and widely scattered tiny 
islands, there were no empty lands when Europe began its great 
age of discovery and expansion. 

Although Europeans have appropriated some lands that were 
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fully populated, India for example, the greatest crimes against 
reason and equity have been in that grey area that Raynal 
designated as ‘partie déserte, partie occupée’. Into this category, 
for example, would fall north and south America and all of Africa. 
Here Raynal defends settlement only in the uninhabited parts. 
‘La partie déserte est à moi. J’en puis prendre possession par mon 
travail. L'ancien habitant seroit barbare, s’il venoit subitement 
renverser ma cabane’. In Raynals utopian vision, the settler and 
native would dwell peacefully side by side. They would engage 
in mutually beneficial trade. The native would gladly trade his 
useless gold for the settler’s valuable iron. The settler in turn 
would use the gold to buy supplies and luxuries from the mother 
country. In the long run, the native, seeing the advantages that 
accrued to the settler because of his industriousness (uncivilized 
men are universally allergic to work, as we understand it, accord- 
ing to Raynal), seeing the advantages of the settler’s arts and 
technology, seeing, indeed, the advantages of the Christian 
religion properly practised, would be won over to European 
civilization by force of example rather than by force of arms. The 
native would eventually petition the settler to be allowed to enter 
into his political union with the mother country, on the basis of 
their common humanity and their commonly shared homeland. 
And finally, the native would even call the white man blessed for 
having brought him his culture and civilization (ii.249 ff.). 

The most obvious weakness in Raynal’s utopia, the same fault 
that invalidates all utopian schemes, is that it ignores the realities 
of human nature. In order for Raynal’s system to work, every 
European settler would have to be as philosophe as Raynal himself. 
Moreover, Raynal, and his century, lacked the basic insights of 
modern anthropology and sociology, though their writings laid 
the foundations for these sciences. Raynal obviously under- 
estimates the trauma that inevitably accompanies the substitution 
of one culture by another, even when it is by peaceful attraction 
rather than by force of arms. A culture is an organic whole. 


Everything from the way people gather their food to the way 
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they bury their dead is interrelated; every ritual and institution 
supports every other. When this edifice begins to crumble, as it 
always does in contact with a superior technology, there are 
tragic consequences for the individuals involved. We see in our 
own country thousands of American Indians whose culture is 
irretrievably destroyed, but who, with every inducement of 
reward and punishment, have not been able to adopt the modified 
European culture that has become dominant in this hemisphere. 

Raynal likewise was oblivious to those ecological and demo- 
graphic considerations that have come to weigh so heavily on our 
minds in the mid twentieth century. He said, for example, that the 
settler and native should use in common those forests and rivers 
not actually inhabited by either. He added the significant caveat, 
‘à moins que leur usage eclusif ne soit nécessaire a sa subsistence’. 
But, could it not be that all these seemingly uninhabited areas 
were, in the total ecological balance, necessary to the native’s 
subsistence living? Nature, in abhorrence of any vacuum, tends 
to fill every area with as many individuals of each species as the 
area will support. Thus, although the Americas were sparsely 
populated, this land was already providing subsistence to as many 
people as it could at their level of technology. If there could have 
been more humanity, there would have been more humanity. 
Granted that the introduction of European technology makes 
possible a greater population, Raynal did not foresee that the 
European, who came already endowed with his technology, 
would begin to increase rapidly, filling what was to him a partial 
vacuum, and, almost immediately, impinging upon land that was 
necessary to the native’s subsistence. Raynal’s schemes were 
based on the assumption that the settler population would be as 
static as it was benign. He did not foresee, as indeed nobody 
foresaw, that the struggling settlements on Virginia and New 
England beaches in the early seventeenth century posed a threat 
to the survival of plains Indians, camping on the banks of the 
Missouri and Arkansas rivers 2000 miles away. Yet the increase 
of these feeble establishments rapidly filled this continent, 
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destroyed the Indians’ culture, and very nearly exterminated 
their race. 

But, it is easy to criticize utopias, especially with the benefit of 
centuries of hindsight. Moreover, Raynal’s schemes were not a 
plan of action—European settlement was already an established 
fact. It was in effect a continuation of his indictment, a bill of 
particulars in reverse. By describing what Europe should have 
done, he was merely making more vivid the fact that she had in 
every case done just the opposite. 

The concluding section of this chapter deals with Raynal’s 
suggestion for reforming the colonies as they actually existed in 
the eighteenth century, and his predictions for the future of the 
system. Here are those hundreds of pages of detailed advice to all 
the colonial powers of Europe, telling them how to strengthen a 
fort here, deepen a port there, embellish a colonial city here, clear 
land for new plantations there. Here also Raynal shows himself a 
French patriot by his continual fretting and fuming that France 
is a second-rate, or should we say fourth-rate, colonial power 
compared to England, Holland, Spain and Portugal. Among the 
detailed instructions are some exotic and amusing bits of advice. 
He exhorts the ministers at Versailles, for example, to export 
thousands of French youths to Madagascar, where they each be 
required to marry a “Madecasse’ maiden to help advance ‘le grand 
systéme de la civilisation’ (i.416). Carried away with his good 
advice for colonizing Madagascar, Raynal trumpets the glories of 
the White Man’s Burden in best imperialistic style. “Quelle gloire 
ce seroit pour la France de retirer un peuple nombreux des 
horreurs de la barbarie, de lui donner des moeurs honnêtes, une 
police exacte, des loix sages, une religion bienfaisante, des arts 
utiles et agréables; de l’élever au rang des nations instruites et 
civilisées. . . . Quelle plus grande gloire que celle que je vous 
propose?’ (1.419). 

Apart from these minutiae of advice and colonialist eloquence, 
Raynal does propose some broad and basic reforms of colonial 
practice. As could be supposed from previous discussion, the 
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most basic of these reforms would be the abolition of the mo- 
nopoly trading companies, and the substitution of free trade for 
mercantilism. In this broad vein, Raynal also proposes that every 
colony be allowed an elected legislature with complete autonomy 
in local government; civil and criminal codes, schools, public 
works; also autonomous courts of civil and criminal law to 
interpret and enforce the local law. He advocates abolishing direct 
taxes to the metropole where the settlers are not represented in 
the government. To accomplish the great tasks of clearing and 
building, he advocates that the metropole assure an adequate 
supply of credit, and, carried away with the topic immediately at 
hand, he even advocates that the mother country take steps to 
assure an adequate supply of slaves (iii.495-499). 

After a thorough study of the statistics of trade, taxation and 
investment, Raynal comes to the conclusion that the metropoles 
never act in the best interest of their settlers abroad, but always 
in the short-term interest of the metropole or of some monopoly 
company chartered by the metropole (iii.436-438). He concludes, 
therefore, that the colonial system will be overthrown by the 
settlers themselves. They will revolt for national independence 
and new nations of transplanted Europeans will be born (iii.274). 
Since he failed to mention them, one can assume that Raynal 
correctly foresaw that the rapidly diminishing aboriginal in- 
habitants would play no part in these colonial revolts and would 
have no share in the new political independence that would 
result. As for those countries of Asia and Africa, where native 
populations had not been overwhelmed by European settlers, 
Raynal hazarded no serious predictions, beyond the florid 
description’ of a cataclysmic judgment day. In fact, national 
independence for these lands under native sovereignty was quite 
far in the future and rather unthinkable in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The so-called second wave of imperialism that brought 
European sovereignty to the interior of Africa did not occur 
until near the end of the nineteenth century, and the world- 
wide, mostly peaceful, revolution that brought independence 
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and native rule to these lands did not occur until after the Second 
World War. 

In summary, Raynal’s discussion of colonialism ranges from 
denunciation of it as inherently vicious, through theories of 
proper colonial practice, to practical suggestions for reform of the 
existing system. But, withal, Raynal was a loud and persistent 
anti-colonialist. Moreover, his main objection to the colonial 
system was not pragmatic, though he did detail its unprofitability 
for all but a select few. His most consistent reaction was one of 
moral outrage and indignation. The subject of colonialism, full of 
bloodshed, violence, and general inhumanity, suited well his style 
of writing, which depended heavily on emotional shock. It was 
also easily adapted to his didactic purpose, which was to teach his 
readers to hate instinctively all manner of oppression and arbitrary 
power. The closely allied subject of slavery also provided excellent 
ammunition for Raynal’s booming cannon of outrage. 


111. Slavery 


Though other eighteenth-century writers discussed and con- 
demned slavery, Raynal, as in the case of colonialism, was 
afforded the opportunity to say more on the topic than other 
writers, simply because of the nature of his over-all subject. 
Slavery is an integral part of the history Raynal would relate. In 
fact, the revival, after a lapse of centuries, of slavery practised on 
a large scale by Europeans is one of the most remarkable side 
effects of the discovery of the new world. 

In his passion for thoroughness, Raynal, in one digression, 
traces the history of slavery from the beginnings of human 
society, as he perceived it, with special emphasis on the practices 
of ancient Greece and Rome. Raynal’s primary interest, however, 
is slavery as it was practised by Europeans in north and south 
America in the eighteenth century. That story began with the 
enslaving of Indians to work gold and silver mines. Not ten years 
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after Columbus’s initial landfall, Indians were being captured on 
the mainland of south America to replace slaves dying in the 
mines of Cuba and Hispania. Raynal’s emotions overwhelm him 
as he describes their pitiful condition. ‘Les uns et les autres 
étoient accouplés au travail comme des bétes. On faisoit relever, a 
force de coups, ceux qui plioient sous leurs fardeaux. Il n’y avoit 
de communication entre les deux sexes, qu’a la dérobée. Les 
hommes périssoient dans les mines, et les femmes dans les champs 
que cultivoient leurs foibles mains. Une nourriture mal-saine, 
insuffisante, achevoit d’épuiser des corps excedés de fatigues. Le 
lait tarrissoit dans le sein des méres. Elles expiroient de faim, de 
lassitude, pressant contre leurs mamelles désséchées leurs enfans 
morts ou mourans. Les péres s’empoisonnoient. Quelques-uns se 
pendirent aux arbres, aprés y avoir pendu leurs fils et leur épouse. 
Leur race n’est plus. Il faut que je m’arrête ici un moment. Mes 
yeux se remplissent de larmes et je ne vois plus ce que j’écris’ (ii.22). 

Before his tears interrupted his work, Raynal had remarked 
bitterly that ‘la religion et la politique furent les deux voiles dont 
se couvrit cet affreux systéme’. Religion because the Indian 
would not embrace Christianity unless enslaved, politics because 
slavery reduced the chances of an organized resistance or revolt. ) 
As shabby as these two justifications may appear, they were in 
truth no more than hypocritical veils for the true motive. As _ 
Raynal_said , the true motive was economic—the greed factor, 
in the beginning, the gold madness. The Phe Apaches of Agree z 
Mexico were given a ı choice: enter the silver mines as slaves or 

e exterminated. They chose extermination and the Spaniards 
quickly obliged them m,| which leads Raynal to exclaim, ‘Grand 
Dieu, exterminer des hommes . . . parce qu’ils ne dealaidh pas 
être kalve Et nous sommes des peuples civilisés, et nous 
sommes chrétiens ?” (ii.64). 

Raynal specifically states on at least four occasions that it was 
Pane of the American Indian that led inevitably, in a chain 
of horrors, to theAfrican-slave trade (ii.294, 410-411, iii.252, 
263). Blacks were first imported to replace Indians who died i in 
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droves in the mines. It soon became apparent, however, that 
blacks did not prosper in the mines significantly better than 
Indians.} But, as the most readily accessible lodes of gold and 
silver were exhausted in any case, an important discovery was 
made. The black, unlike the Indian, was adaptable to agricultural 
slavery Thedndian slave died, or RUE suicide, in the open 
field neärly as readily as in the mine shaft; but the black did 
not. The black slave made plantation type agriculture not t only 
possible, but hi ighly profitable. à = 

hus began the slave trade, à which rapidly reached impressive 
proportions. Raynal says that slaves, like cattle in ancient times, 
came to be the medium of exchange in Africa. ‘Les têtes de nègres 
représentent la numéraire des états de la Guinée’. Raynal 
estimates that, in the last half of the eighteenth century, European 
slave traders annually took out of Africa eighty thousand head of 
negro slaves, of which number approximately seventy thousand 
arrived alive in the new world, ten thousand dying at sea. Raynal 
describes in vivid and action-packed narrative how blacks are 
captured, marched to the sea, and transported in slave ships. He 
pauses to ask if the reader does not feel his soul filling with the 
same indignation that he feels in relating these horrible details 
(iii.147-149). 

Raynal concludes this portion of his discussion with a descrip- 
tion of the blacks’ condition once they are settled in the new 
world. He tries to equal the vividness and outrage he has already 
poured into his description of Indian slavery. “Rien n’est plus 
affreux que la condition du noir dans tout l’archipel américain. 
On commence par le flétrir du sceau ineffaçable de esclavage, en 
imprimant avec un fer chaud sur ses bras ou sur ses mamelles le 
nom ou la marque de son oppresseur. Une cabane étroite, mal- 
saine, sans commodités, lui sert de demeure. Son lit est une claie 
plus propre a briser le corps qu’a le reposer. Quelques pots de 


4 all the west coast of Africa from 
the Sahara to the Cape of Good Hope 
was called ‘La Guinée’. 
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terre, quelque plats de bois, forment son ameublement. La toile 
grossiére qui cache une partie de sa nudité, ne le garantit ni des 
chaleurs insupportables du jour, ni des fraicheurs dangereuses de 
la nuit. Ce qu’on lui donne de manioc, de boeuf salé, de morue, 
de fruits et racines, ne soutient qu’a peine sa misérable existence. 
Privé de tout, il est condamné à un travail continuel, dans un 
climat brûlant, sous le fouet toujours agité d’un conducteur 
féroce” (iii.177). 

Having explained the origins and development of eighteenth- 
century slavery, and having captured his readers’ attention and 
sympathy with vivid tableaux of atrocity, Raynal then proceeds 
to record three distinct reactions to the phenomena he has just 
described. These three reactions are virtually identical to his 
threefold approach to the problem of colonialism. One is the 
emotional, somewhat romantic, reaction that takes the form of an 
appeal for a black champion to arise from the ranks of the op- 
pressed and lead his people to freedom over the bodies of their 
oppressors. This is the famous passage, which, according to 
Morley (Diderot ii.t99), Toussaint L’Ouverture painfully de- 
ciphered before launching the slave rebellion that made him 
liberator and founding father of Haiti: ‘Où est il, ce grand homme, 
que la nature doit a ses enfans vexés, opprimés, tourmentés? Ou 
est-il? Il paroîtra, il lèvera l’étendard sacré de la liberté. Ce signal 
vénérable rassemblera autour de lui les compagnons de son in- 
fortune. Plus impetueux que les torrens, ils laisseront partout les 
traces de leur juste ressentiment. . . . Tous leurs tyrans devien- 
dront la proie du fer et de la flamme. Les champs américains 
s’enivreront avec transport d’un sang qu’ils attendoient depuis 
si long-tems, et les ossemens de tant d’infortunés entassés depuis 
trois siècles tressailleront de joie, . . . par-tout on bénira le nom 
du héro qui aura rétabli les droits de l’espèce humaine’ (ïii.204). 

This passage, filled with violence, righteous anger, and allusions 
to a quickening of the dead, is obviously very similar to the 
previously quoted description of a judgment day for imperialists. 
It again shows Raynal’s unique ability to identify intensely with 
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victims of oppression, and it is further evidence that in his 
emotional moments he actually lusted for a massacre of his own 
kind by people of colour, who were, or had been, victims of 
European injustice. Such idealism, as it is sometimes called, is 
a rare commodity in any age; it seemed to this inquirer to be 
particularly remarkable in the eighteenth century. 

Raynal’s second reaction to slavery is the rational, theoretical 
approach, in which he attempts, in a systematic way, to demon- 
strate that slavery is morally and reasonably indefensible. Just as 
Raynal began his systematic analysis of colonialism by dividing 
the globe into three theoretical regions, so he begins his analysis 
of slavery by distinguishing three sorts of human liberty. ‘La 
liberté naturelle, la liberté civile, la liberté politique: C’est a dire 
la liberté de l’homme, celle du citoyen et celle d’un peuple. La 
naturelle est le droit que la nature a donné à tout homme de 
disposer de soi, à sa volonté. La liberté civile est le droit que la 
société doit garantir à chaque citoyen de pouvoir faire tout ce qui 
n’est pas contraire aux loix. La liberté politique est l’état d’un 
peuple qui n’a point aliéné sa souveraineté et qui fait ses propres 
loix’ (iii.193). 

Slavery is wrong precisely because it violates the first and most 
basic of the three liberties, the liberty to dispose of oneself. But, 
one may ask, by what authority do you assert the existence of an 
innate liberty of self? Raynal’s reply is that the liberty of self is 
not an a priori supposition but rather a logical deduction from 
the self-evident facts of human nature. Man, according to Raynal, 
is a free moral agent, endowed with free will and choice, and 
equipped, moreover, with innate ideas of right and wrong, 
justice and injustice, upon which to base his decisions. It follows, 
therefore, that man would not be so endowed if it were his proper 
station to be the chattel property of another man. There is a basic 
contradiction in a creature so endowed being denied the basic 
liberty of self-disposal. We rightly enslave beasts of burden 
precisely because they do not possess these human characteristics. 
A Christian baptizes his slave, tacitly recognizing his humanity, 
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yet affords him no more liberty of self than one affords a mule or 
an ox. Warming to his subject, Raynal clinches his argument with 
an eloquent flourish. God is my father, he says, I am his child, 
not his slave. How could I accord to another man a power that 
I refuse to god almighty? (iii.194). 

Having stated these ‘verités éternelles etimmouvables’, Raynal, 
still in an argumentative frame of mind, proceeds to list all the 
arguments that ‘écrivains ignominieux’ have advanced in defence 
of slavery, and refutes them one by one. It might be worth while, 
for our better understanding of the eighteenth century, to see 
what the pro-slavery positions were, and Raynal’s rebuttals to 
them. It is also interesting and instructive to note that some of the 
pro-slavery arguments sound embarrassingly like statements still 
heard in the twentieth century. Some of the assertions and replies 
are paraphrased as follows: 


A. Slavery is in accord with ‘le droit du plus fort’. 
R. The same law authorizes a slave to kill his master at the 
first opportunity. 


A. Slavery has been practised universally. 
R. Universality of a practice has no relation to its propriety®. 


A. Negroes were born for slavery. They are ignorant, sly, 
mean. 
R. Negroes are ignorant, sly, mean, because they are enslaved. 


A. The state sells slaves. 
R. The state has no right. The state cannot sell what it never 
owned, a human personality, a human life. 


A. Some slaves sell themselves. 

R. The liberty of self-disposal does not extend to enslaving 

5 Bayle, though not with slavery ‘L’antiquité et la généralité d’une 
uppermost in mind, had devoted an opinion n’est pas une marque de 


article to this same general proposition vérité’). 
(Pensées diverses sur la cométe, art. C, 
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oneself. The contract is too unequal to have any standing in law 
or equity. Furthermore, there is actually no exchange of value. 
The instant the seller accepts payment both he and his payment 
become the property of the buyer’. 


A. The slaves are happier in America than they were in Africa. 
R. A lie! Why do they die like flies? Why do mothers kill their 
infants? Why do they constantly plot escape or revolt? 


Raynal saves a special scorn and sarcasm for the last assertion: 


A. Slavery is the only means whereby blacks can be led to 
eternal salvation through Christian baptism. 

R. ʻO debonnaire Jésus eussiez-vous prévu qu’on feroit servir 
vos douces maximes à la justification de tant d'horreurs? 
(ii.195-200). 


In like manner, Raynal, on another occasion, impatiently 
disposes of the theological explanation of the negroes’ blackness, 
the assertion, still fervently believed by millions of fundamental- 
ists, that negroes are the descendants of Cain, marked by god 
for having murdered his brother Abel. Raynal’s reaction is, 
‘Grand Dieu! Quelles extravagances atroces t’imputent des 
êtres. . . . Sont-ce les démons qui te blasphément’ (ïii.124). In the 
best eighteenth-century fashion, Raynal explains negritude as 
being from natural causes, primarily climate. 

In the proposals that Raynal made to reform colonial adminis- 
tration he included the recommendation that the metropoles 
assure their American colonies an adequate supply of slaves. The 
contradiction is more apparent than real. Raynal accepted without 
reservation the eighteenth-century belief that only negroes could 
do agricultural labour in tropical climates. For example, his 
grandiose plans for the development of French Guiana include 

6 the observation that an individual guerre et de la paix. Rousseau, who was 
could sell himself into slavery, and the more concerned with society than the 
analogy that a nation could ‘sell’ itself individual, disputed the analogy but 


to a prince, apparently originated with not the primary assertion (Contrat 
Grotius in his Traité du droit de la social 1.iv). 
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the assertion, ‘Pour obtenir de riches productions, il faudra 
recourir nécessairement aux bras nerveux des nègres” (iii.361). 
Raynal thought Martinique could increase agricultural output by 
a third, ‘mais pour atteindre ce but, il faudrait un plus grand 
nombre d’esclaves’ (iii.392). Thus, when discussing agricultural 
production, he could mention black slaves with the same matter- 
of-factness as one speaking of livestock, but Raynal never con- 
ceded that this apparent necessity constituted a justification for 
slavery. He stated in volume one that ‘la servitude . . . est toujours 
une dégradation de l’espéce humaine’ (i.211). And, summing up 
his work at the end of volume four, he would still declare that it 
would have been better to leave the new world uncultivated, rather 
than commit the crime against nature that is slavery (iv.704). 

In Raynal’s third reaction to the slavery question, as in the 
case of colonialism, he assumes the role of moderate, pragmatic 
reformer. Realizing that his calls for abolition were futile, no 
matter how eloquent or well reasoned, he proposes some im- 
mediate practical reforms in the institution as it actually existed. 
He bases his arguments on an appeal to the self-interest of the 
slave owners themselves. Pointing to the high death rate of 
valuable slaves, the frequent escapes, the high costs in time, 
money and fear expended to guard against, suppress, and repair 
the damages of slave rebellions, Raynal stresses the inefficiency 
of the present system. In a chapter entitled Comment on pourroit 
rendre l’état des esclaves plus supportable, he declares, ‘L’ histoire 
de tous les peuples leur démontroit, que pour rendre l’esclavage 
utile, il faut du moins le rendre doux’ (iii.181). History shows us 
that a healthy, happy labour force is more efficient and profitable 
than a labour force living at subsistence level, motivated only by 
fear and cruelty. Raynal, therefore, proposes an across-the-board 
amelioration of the slaves’ food, shelter, and clothing. To 
motivate increased production, he recommends that the slave be 
allowed to share directly in some small portion of the profits that 
result from his labour. He foresees that, with these ameliorated 
conditions, there would be a slackening in the death rate and an 
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increase in natural reproduction to the point where slave owners 
could rely solely on plantation-born slaves. This fact alone would 
bring an end to one of the most odious features of the present 
system, the capture and transportation of new slaves from Africa. 

All of Raynal’s suggested reforms are temporary measures, 
however, meant to improve the actual system only until it could 
be abolished entirely. Realizing that an immediate or violent 
abolition, even if it were possible, would not be in the best 
interests of either the slave owners or the slaves themselves, he 
proposes a plan for gradual abolition, and amalgamation of 
blacks into a free labour force. All blacks should be bound to their 
masters as unsalaried apprentices for the first twenty years of 
their life. For five years they should be bound to work for the 
same master as paid labourers, then, at age twenty-five they would 
be free to remain or seek employment elsewhere. Admirable as 
this plan is, it apparently never occurred to Raynal that newly 
freed blackmen would encounter any insurmountable vexations 
in a society where all wealth, all land, all means of production 
would be owned by their former masters, all of whom would be 
white, and predisposed to prejudice against their former bonds- 
men. Although this well-intentioned plan would undeniably 
appear radical to eighteenth- and nineteenth-century slave 
owners, it is, by twentieth-century standards, blatantly racist. It 
explicitly denies complete equality of the races and relegates the 
blacks to a position at the bottom of the economic scale. More- 
over, it does not so much as mention the tremendous problem of 
social integration of freedmen of the two races. But, the plan is 
an excellent example of eighteenth-century common sense and 
concern, considering conditions that actually prevailed at the 
time it was published. In the meantime, in anticipation of eventual 
abolition, Raynal suggested that Europeans persuade free Africans, 
in Africa, to raise those tropical crops—sugar, cotton, rice, and 
indigo—upon which European economies were now dependent 
and which were supplied only by slave labour in America. 

It is perhaps worth while to note in passing that Raynal’s 
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recommendations for reform and gradual abolition of slavery 
were as universally ignored as were his suggested reforms of the 
colonial system. European colonialism, characterized by innumer- 
able shortsighted absurdities, was overthrown in north and south 
America by wars of national independence, as Raynal had pre- 
dicted. The eventual abolition of slavery was likewise abrupt and 
violent in many countries and resulted in situations to which neither 
former master nor slave could make a satisfactory adjustment. 

In colonialism and slavery we have seen the eighteenth 
century’s preoccupation with two great humanitarian concerns. 
To the extent that Raynal is an example, one notes the complexity 
of the century’s reaction to these problems. Yet there begins to 
emerge a certain pattern of thought in this complexity. There 
are descriptions, invariably critical and polemic in tone, of an 
existing institution. There are romantic, violence-tinged dreams 
of what might have been, or still could be. La raison is finally 
called upon to bolster one’s initial heart-felt reaction with a 
rational foundation. Then, despairing of any immediate revolu- 
tion in theory or practice, one offers some commonsense advice 
to make the best of a bad situation. We shall see other examples of 
reason playing a supporting role to emotion, in the century that 
could, with equal accuracy, be called the age of sensibilité, as well 
as the age of reason. And, it is worth while to note, suggestions 
for immediately attainable reforms usually have the last word 
after any prolonged and abstract reasoning concerning the ideal. 

This inquiry turns now to another of the century’s favourite 
preoccupations, one where, by word and deed, eighteenth-century 
France probably had her greatest influence on the subsequent 
history of the world; that is the subject of government. 


Iv. Government 


There is no shortage of material on the subject of government 
in the Histoire philosophique, but this subject is, if anything, even 
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less coherently discussed than the subjects of colonialism and 
slavery. As is the case with other subjects, the bulk of the material 
is description and criticism of the then existing institutions. It was, 
of course, relatively easier to point out the palpable absurdities 
and abuses of the ancien régime than to offer corrective proposals. 
Much of the material takes the form of short one- and two-line 
critical asides dropped into a discussion of some other subject. 
For example, Raynal declares that kings-rule in ignorance. They 
do not wish to hear the truth, and their subjects will not ‘tell it 
to them (i.97). Or, kings treat their subjects as Arabs treat their 
camels; double the load and halve the subsistence (i.293). Or, ‘On 
sait qu’où il y a des rois, il faut qu’il y ait des abus’ (iii.263). And, 
a hereditary monarch acts as if ‘les hommes pourroient être 
légués et possédés, aussi que des terres et des troupeaux’ (1.488). 

These sarcastic asides, scattered here and there in otherwise 
factual material, do much to sustain the reader’s interest, and they 
undoubtedly tasted deliciously of forbidden fruit to eighteenth- 
century readers, but they do not form a coherent systematic 
criticism. They do show, however, a deep-seated, implacable 
hostility to monarchy as it was practised in France. In a broader 
vein, Raynal’s longer digressions may be divided into description 
and criticism of despotism in general, and description and 
criticism of hereditary absolute monarchy in particular. 

A description of the Jesuit theocracy in Paraguay affords 
Raynal the opportunity to describe a despotism in action (ii.288- 
289). Feugére and Wolpe, with some justification, have called the 
otherwise anti-Catholic Raynal an apologist for the Jesuits, but 
his description of their rule in Paraguay is as damning an indict- 
ment of absolutist society as one will encounter in any author. 
The Guaranis Indians, Raynal concedes, under Jesuit rule have 
enjoyed perfect equality, which is ‘le second des biens’, but the 
price they have paid is total deprivation of liberty, which is ‘le 
premier’. In the absolutist society, everything that is not pro- 


hibited is mandatory. There i is no area of life left to ‘individual 


choice. Life is inevitably grey and sombre in such a ma Raynal 
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asks, ‘Comment un peuple entier vivoit-il sans repugnance sous 
la contrainte d’une loi austère . . . sans leur [les Guaranis] inspirer 
de la mèlancolie et sans aigrir leur humeur? Theocratic rule had 
the effect of turning an entire race into ‘des espèces de moines’, 
not a happy state of affairs in Raynal’s opinion. ‘Les devoirs 
étoient tyranniques. Aucune faute n’échappoit au châtiment. . . . 
Le tumulte et la licence étoient bannis de ses triste fétes. Les 
moeurs étoient trop austères’. Enforced equality kills all initiative, 
‘Un Guaranis n’avoit aucun motif de surpasser un Guaranis’. 
Even freedom from want is not an assurance of human happiness: 
‘Ce n’est pas assez pour le bonheur de l’homme d’avoir ce qu’il 
lui suffit’. And, most importantly, absolutism stifles all emotion, 
is contrary to human nature, ‘Un Guaranis passioné auroit été 
l'être le plus malheureux; et l’homme sans passion n’existe pas’. 
All this explains why the Guaranis, despite perfect equality and 
freedom from want, showed no disappointment when their Jesuit 
masters were forcibly expelled by the Spanish crown in 1786. 

Where Raynal decried the internal rigidity of the despotic 
theocracy of Paraguay, eighteenth-century Japan offered him the 
opportunity to comment on a totalitarian society which seals 
itself off from all but minimum contact with the outside world. 
‘On peut croire que ceux qui ont changé l’ancien gouvernement 
du pays en un despotisme le plus absolu de la terre, regardent 
toute communication avec les étrangers, comme dangereuse a 
leur autorité. Cette conjecture paroit d’autant mieux fondée, 
qu'on a défendu à tous les subjects de sortir de leur patrie. Cet 
édit rigoureux, soutenu de la peine de mort, est devenu la maxime 
fondamentale de l'Empire. 

À closed society may boast of certain accomplishments, but 
that is not to say that it would not have accomplished more of 
genuine value to humanity if it were an open society. ‘On nous 
vante les Spartiates, les Egyptiens, et toutes les nations isolées 
qui ont été plus fortes, plus grandes et plus stables dans l’état de 
séparation qu'elles s’étoient imposé. . . . [Mais] le genre-humain 
n'a rien gagné dans ces institutions singulières. L’esprit de 
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commerce est utile à toutes les nations, en leur communiquant les 
biens et les lumières de chacune” (i.170-171). 

One is impressed by the extent to which Raynal’s description 
of the absolutist or closed society, both in its internal and external 
aspects, is still applicable to such societies in the mid twentieth 
century. One also notes a certain philosophical detachment and 
restraint in his remarks on despotism. Although based on two 
concrete examples, Paraguay and Japan, Raynal unemotionally 
kept his remarks on an abstract and universal level. The same 
cannot be said of his descriptions of the one governmental 
institution that he knew best and disliked most, hereditary 
absolute monarchy. Here, Raynal reverts to his old emotionally 
involved, personally outraged self. He not only sprinkles his text 
liberally with the one- and two-line allusions to the subject that 
we have seen, but he also takes every opportunity to launch into 
protracted digressions. In some of these he attacks the institution 
in general and the assumptions that underlie it. In others, he 
singles out for comment some particularly grievous abuse or 
danger which seems to be endemic to the monarchical form of 
government. For the latter, Raynal makes good use of recent or 
contemporary events in France, familiar to all his readers, to 
illustrate his criticisms. For example, a summary of the disastrous 
string of wars that had plagued France since the turn of the 
eighteenth century, leads Raynal to declare that the ‘politique’, or 
foreign affairs, of a Republic are conducted in the best interests of 
the whole nation, whereas the foreign affairs, including wars, of 
a monarchy are conducted in the best interests of a dynastic 
family’. 

The incident of a courtisane, who betrayed an Indian prince to 
Portuguese invaders, leads to a digression on the baleful effects of 
royal mistresses. In an obvious allusion to the practices of Louis 


7 a good example of Raynal’s blunt warned kings against evil counsellors 
and more daring expression. Montes- who would introduce considerations of 
quieu had made essentially the same ‘gloire’ and ‘bienséance’ into questions 
observation, but he circumspectly of war and peace (Esprit des lois x.ii). 
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XIV and Louis XV, Raynal asks what the nation can expect 
when a woman can feel honoured by being a royal prostitute. ‘La 
corruption des moeurs . . ., la déprédation du fisc, élévation des 
hommes les plus ineptes et les plus infâmes aux places les plus 
importantes’. He follows with some gratuitous advice for Europe’s 
kings. ‘Souverains, un homme de moeurs austéres vous interdiroit 
toute liaison illicite. Mais si vos penibles fonctions sollicitent notre 
indulgence, du moins que votre vice soit couvert par de grandes 
vertus. Ayez une maîtresse, s’il faut que vous en ayez une. Mais 
qu’étrangére aux affaires publiques, son district soit restreint à la 
surintendance momentanée de vos amusemens’ (i.144-145). 

With Louis XIV again as the obvious example, Raynal points 
to the king’s old age as another danger inherent in monarchy. In 
his first childhood, a king rules through a regency, but, in his 
second childhood, the senile monarch rules directly and person- 
ally. At this stage in his rule he is easily misled by evil counsellors, 
such as ‘une prude ambitieuse” (mme de Maintenon). ‘La longue 
imbécilité d’un monarque caduc, prépare a son successeur des 
maux presque impossibles a réparer’ (iv.72). 

Another disadvantage of hereditary monarchy is that it is 
almost always associated with hereditary nobility. Raynal’s 
rambling and loving description of China includes a scathing 
attack on European aristocracy and the role it had traditionally 
played in national and local government. “Dans nos gouverne- 
mens d’Europe, il [y a] une classe d’hommes, qui apportent, en 
naissant, une supériorité indépendente de leurs qualités morales. 
On n’approche de leur berceau qu’avec respect. Dans leur 
enfance, tout leur annonce qu’ils sont faits pour commander aux 
autres. Bientôt ils s’accoutument à penser qu’ils sont d’une espéce 
particulière, et surs d’un état et d’un rang, ils ne cherchent plus 
à s’en rendre dignes’. 

He concludes with the parabolic, but unmistakable assertion, 
that such distinctions of rank are ‘unnatural’, or, as it would be 
stated more simply later in the century, ‘all men are born equal’. 
‘Des distinctions chimériques attachés à la naissance . . . [ont] 
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rompu cette égalité primitive que la nature établit entre les 
hommes, et qui ne doit céder qu’aux talens et aux vertus” (i.108). 

In contrast, the institution of hereditary nobility does not exist 
in China. There one finds only the vraie noblesse of ability and 
virtue’. Raynal’s description of the mandarins, and the role they 
play in Chinese administration, sounds suspiciously like an 
eighteenth-century utopia, a land where only philosophes have 
honour and authority. ‘A la place de ces distinctions frivoles, que 
la naissance établit entre les hommes, dans presque tout le reste de 
l'univers, le mérite personnel en établit de réelles à la Chine. Sous 
le nom de mandarins lettrés, un corps d’hommes sages et éclairés, 
se livrent à toutes les études qui peuvent les rendre propres à 
administration publique. Ce sont les talens et les connoissances 
qui font seules admettre dans ce corps respectable... . Il y a 
différentes classes de mandarins, et l’on s’éléve des uns aux 
autres non point par l’ancienneté, mais par le mérite (i.109). 
Despite their ideal qualities, Raynal assures us that a mandarin 
province chief is immediately and automatically suspended if any 
of his subjects complain. 

As remarkable as the Chinese mandarin system undoubtedly 
was, one can safely assume that Raynal is both exaggerating its 
virtue and simplifying its operation. His purpose, however, was 
not, as one might assume, to describe for his readers conditions 
as they actually existed in far-away China, a subject about which 
he had little reliable information in any case. Rather, he paints a 
highly idealized picture to make the most vivid and favourable 


8 the contrast between vraie noblesse had largely disappeared. Throughout 


and hereditary nobility had been a 
recurrent theme in French literature 
since the high middle ages. It forms 
an important digression in Jean de 
Meung’s rambling continuation to the 
Roman de la rose. After the establish- 
ment of royal absolutism, however, 
and up to the turn of the eighteenth 
century, such disparaging comparisons 
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the eighteenth century, as their sub- 
stantive role in the affairs of the nation 
withered away and as they became 
frequent objects of philosophic attack 
and ridicule, French aristocrats became 
increasingly jealous of their distinction 
by birth. Raynal’s disdain would be, 
therefore, particularly provocative to 
many. 
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contrast possible with conditions as they actually existed in 
France, conditions with which Raynal and his readers were all 
too well acquainted. 

Not all of Raynal’s interventions critical of monarchy are so 
effective, however. In the midst of a detailed analysis of the 
accounts of the Danish east India company, Raynal, à propos de 
rien, interrupts himself for a three-page denunciation of kings 
who erect statues to themselves. How he would like to chisel off 
those flattering lies and write the truth about these bloody tyrants. 
These statues seem to say, “Peuples, apprenez que je suis tout, et 
que vous n’étes rien’. Realizing that the readers’ sense of logic 
may be disturbed by a lengthy digression on statues in the middle 
of Danish trade statistics, Raynal begs our pardon. ‘Et qu’on me 
pardonne cet écart. L’écrivain seroit trop à plaindre, s’il ne se 
livroit pas quelquefois au sentiment qui l’oppresse’ (i.5 58-560). 

Even objective historians manage to insinuate, if only sub- 
consciously, their opinions into factual texts, but the free- 
swinging interventions by Raynal are so blatant as to be nearly 
self-defeating. 

In addition to sniping at the periphery of monarchy, Raynal 
found occasion to attack its most basic assumptions and attributes. 
The disastrous revocations of the édit de Nantes illustrate the 
absurdity inherent in absolute monarchy. Raynal expresses 
amazement that the will of one man could occasion such calami- 
ties. ‘Et c’est la volonté d’un seul qui peut faire tant de malheureux! 
Il parle, et les liens civils et moraux se brisent! Il parle et mille 
citoyens révérés par leurs vertus, leurs dignités, leurs talens, sont 
dévoués à la mort et à l’infamie’. As he often does in such 
digressions, he castigates not only the despot, but also his fellow 
citizens who obey such whims. ‘O peuples! O troupeau d’im- 
béciles et de laches’ (iv.110). 

The patriotic Raynal, despite his anti-colonialism, was 
scandalized that the king of France could give Louisiana to the 
king of Spain, as simply as though he were making his cousin the 
gift of a horse or a dog. This outrage to Raynal’s patriotism leads 
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to a three-page digression in which he examines the theory of 
divine right of kings. He finds that the so-called divine right is an 
invention of the priesthood for their own benefit. ‘Cette maxime, 
imaginée par le clergé, qui ne met les rois au-dessus des peuples, 
que pour commander aux rois méme au nom de la divinité, n’est 
donc qu’une chaine de fer, qui tient une nation entiére sous les 
pieds d’un seul homme’. He contrasts this with his own romantic 
ideal of monarchy, which is the ‘pére du peuple’ concept as 
exemplified by Henri IV. ‘Ce n’est donc plus un lien réciproque 
d’amour et de vertu, d’intérét et de fidélité, qui fait régner une 
famille au milieu d’une société’ (iv.116). 

He returns to this same collusion theory in his final summary 
on government in which he says that divine right was ‘une 
collusion sacrilège entre l’autel et le trône’, which associated god 
with the sword, lent secular despotism the support of superstition, 
and gave superstition the power of the state to enforce religious 
conformity (iv.695). 

Raynal seemed to feel that divine-right monarchy was, at base, 
nothing but a variation on theocracy, in that they both clothe 
secular power with divine authority, and they both tend to 
absolutism and despotism. We have already seen how the Jesuit 
theocracy of Paraguay was described as the epitome of despotism. 
In an aside from his description of Calcutta, Raynal calls ‘le 
gouvernement théocratique le plus mauvais des gouvernemens’. 
It is the worst precisely because ‘la main des dieux appesantit le 
sceptre des tyrans’. The sanctity of the ruler demands blind 
obedience to his every whim. ‘Les ordres du despote se trans- 
forment en oracles, et la désobéissance des sujets est qualifiée de 
révolte contre le ciel’ (i.321). 

That he was thinking of divine-right kings, and not the 
Brahmins of Calcutta, is evidenced by the fact that he follows 
immediately with a paragraph of personal advice for ruling 
monarchs. ‘Je m’adresserai donc à tous les souverains de la terre, 
et j'oserai leur révéler la pensée secrète du sacerdoce. Qu'ils 
sachent que si le prêtre s’expliquoit franchement, il diroit, “Si le 
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souverain n’est pas mon licteur, il est mon ennemi. Je lui ai mis la 
hache à la main, mais c’est à condition que je lui designerois les 
têtes qu’il faudroit abbatre”’ (i.322). 

In the same vein, Raynal, in his digression on the gift of 
Louisiana, had warned monarchs not to put all their theoretical 
eggs in one basket, z. e. the Bible. If priests can quote scriptures 
pleasing to royal ears, they can also find passages that subordinate 
the highest secular authority to the church. They can, as popes 
have done in the past, claim the power to depose Christian 
emperors and kings. But enough of looking to scripture for 
political theory. That exercise in futility and contention belongs 
to those unhappy centuries of religious fanaticism when men 
sought to base legitimate authority on ‘les ténèbres de l’ignorance 
et de l’erreur’. Thus, Raynal ends this particular digression with 
the assertion that, in this ‘enlightened century’, one now knows 
that the ultimate justification for any government is the well- 
being of the nation. This idea, which Raynal develops in greater 
detail elsewhere, and to which Rousseau and Jefferson, among 
others, gave clearer expression, was revolutionary compared to 
the theory and practice of the time. ‘Le bien et le salut des 
peuples, voilà la suprême loi d’où toutes les autres dépendent, et 
qui n’en reconnoit point audessus d’elle. C’est là, sans doute la 
véritable loi fondamentale de toutes les sociétés” (i.117-118). 

Anyone, with even a superficial knowledge of the French 
Revolution, is amazed by that unparalleled explosion of human 
emotion and activity. The events of 1789-1794 have been endlessly 
chronicled, analysed, and romanticized. Still, the reflective 
student asks himself how such fury could be pent up in a whole 
nation, a fury which finally broke all bounds and carried this 
people simultaneously to exaltation and degradation. What did 
people think of their institutions, or more importantly, how did 
they feel about them emotionally, when they launched a revolu- 
tion that steadily grew more radical, until it became the classic 
example of what happens when an ossified ancien régime cannot 
evolve and has to be overthrown violently? Nowhere have we 
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been able to get a better feel for this pent up emotion than in the 
more intemperate outbursts of the abbé Raynal. When we read 
these lines and keep in mind that these feelings were shared by 
millions of his countrymen, the events of 1789-1794 become 
entirely plausible, even inevitable. 

One such outburst begins innocently enough as a digression 
from the description of the manner in which children are raised 
on the Celebes Islands, and the great pains that parents take to 
assure that their children will not be selfish or spoiled. With one 
of those incredible leaps of mind at which he was so adept, 
Raynal launches into a comparison of the rearing of Celebes 
savages and the royal children of Europe. Of European, particu- 
larly French, royalty, he says, ‘La corruption s’échappe de tout 
ce qui les entoure. Elle attaque leur coeur et leur esprit par tous 
les sens a la fois. Comment seroient-ils sensibles a la misére, qu’ils 
ignorent et qu’ils n’éprouvent point? Amis de la vérité, leurs 
oreilles n’ayant jamais été frappées que des accens de la flatterie ? 
Admirateurs de la vertu, nourris au milieu d’indignes esclaves, 
tout occupés à préconiser leurs goûts et leurs penchans ? Patiens 
dans l’adversité, qui ne les respecte pas toujours, fermes dans les 
périls auxquels ils sont quelque-fois exposés, lorsqu'ils ont été 
énervé par la mollesse et bercés sans cesse de l’importance de leur 
existence? Comment apprécieroient-ils les services qu’on leur 
rend? Connoitroient-ils la valeur du sang qu’on répand pour le 
salut de leur empire ou pour la splendeur de leur règne, imbus du 
funeste préjugé que tout leur est dû, et qu’on est trop honoré de 
mourir pour eux? Etrangers à toute idée de justice, comment ne 
deviendroient-ils pas le fléau de la portion de l’espèce humaine 
dont le bonheur leur est confié? 

Fully aroused by his subject, Raynal closes with a ringing 
anaphoric peroration in which he does not so much criticize the 
institution of monarchy, as let flow his bitter malice for the king 
as a person. This is the hatred of one individual human for 
another that makes regicide quite plausible. ‘Heureusement leurs 
instituteurs pervers sont tôt ou tard châtiés par l’ingratitude ou 
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par le mépris de leurs élèves. Heureusement ces élèves, misérables 
au sein de la grandeur, sont tourmentés toute leur vie par un 
profond ennui qu’ils ne peuvent éloigner de leur palais. Heureuse- 
ment le morne silence de leurs sujets leur apprend de tems en tems 
la haîne qu’on leur porte. Heureusement ils sont trop lâches pour 
la dédaigner. Heureusement les préjugés religieux qu’on a semés 
dans leur Ame reviennent sur eux et les tyrannisent. Heureusement 
après une vie qu’aucun mortel, sans en excepter le dernier de leurs 
sujets, ne voudroit accepter, s’il en connoissoit toute la misère, ils 
trouvent les noires inquiétudes, la terreur et le désespoir assis au 
chevet de leur lit de mort’ (i.180-181). 

A diatribe of such animosity brings us to this question: just 
what was Raynal’s attitude toward revolution and regicide? As 
we noted in the introductory chapter, Raynal has been credited 
with being, as much as any man, responsible for the French 
Revolution. Yet, he was dismayed by the Revolution itself. ‘That 
apparent contradiction is not surprising to one who has read 
the Histoire philosophique, where the same inconsistency runs 
throughout. Raynal does, time and again, call for violent revolu- 
tion, both in sly one-line innuendos and in long emotional 
digressions. But on an equal number of occasions, he warns 
against the dangers of revolution, of anarchy, and even the 
dangers of democracy. In other passages he seems to say, rather 
sadly, that revolution, though bad, is inevitable when a despotic 
government leaves people no choice. We will show some 
examples of Raynal’s opinion on the subject in the three categories 
described. 


Raynal, like other philosophes, was enamoured of chinotserie’. 


® Voltaire’s Orphelin de la Chine is a 
frequently cited example of eighteenth- 
century infatuation with China. The 
fad was by no means restricted to 
Voltaire, however, nor even to France. 
The same phenomenon was noted in 
England. Of more interest, perhaps, is 
the notable exception to the general 
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rule, J. J. Rousseau. Relating his tour 
du monde, Saint-Preux describes the 
Chinese disparagingly as ‘la plus 
nombreuse et la plus illustre nation de 
Punivers, soumise à une poignée de 
brigands; j’ai vu de prés ce peuple 
célébre, et n’ai plus été surpris de le 
trouver esclave. Autant de fois conquis 
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We have already had occasion to note that he admired and 
idealized China even more than England and the American 
colonies, the other earthly paradises of the eighteenth century. 
He noted that the emperor of China was often overthrown by a 
popular revolt. This did not mean, for Raynal, that the people of 
China were goaded by great misery. It meant merely that they 
were ‘assez éclairés’ to protect their rights, and they were, more- 
over, a good example for their European brethren. If an emperor 
should give in to that penchant for tyranny, so prevalent among 
sovereigns, ‘des secousses violentes le précipiteroient du trône’. 
As a result, a Chinese emperor, ‘ainsi placé à la tête d’un peuple 
qui l’observe et qui le juge, ne s’érige pas en un phantôme 
religieux, à qui tout est permis. Il ne déchire pas le contrat 
inviolable qui l’a mis sur le trône’*. 

One of the most inflammatory calls for revolution is found, 
inexplicably, in a description of medieval Denmark, which is 
itself a digression from the discussion of Danish possessions in 
the West Indies. Raynal starts calmly enough in a philosophical 
vein. He notes the universality of a certain phenomenon. No 
matter where the philosopher’s gaze may fall, on any civilized 
society, in any clime or age, he sees a remarkable state of affairs; 
the great masses of mankind are governed, oppressed, and 
exploited by a small privileged minority. The universality and 
lack of logic of such an arrangement leads Raynal to ask, ‘Qu’est- 
ce donc qu’un homme?’ Does man really possess the dignity we 


qu’attaqué, il fut toujours en proie au salutations et les révérences’ 


(La 


premier venu et le sera jusqu’a la fin 
des siécles. Je l’ai trouvé digne de son 
sort, n’ayant pas méme le courage 
d’en gémir. Lettré, lache, hypocrite et 
charlatan; parlant beaucoup sans rien 
dire, plein d’esprit sans aucun génie, 
abondant en signes et stérile en idées; 
poli, complimenteur, adroit, fourbe et 
fripon; qui met tous les devoirs en 
étiquettes, toute la morale en simagrées, 
et ne connait d’autre humanité que les 


Nouvelle Heloise tv.iii). 

For a definitive study of the entire 
question of eighteenth-century pre- 
occupation with China, the reader is 
referred to Guy. 

10 the Contrat social was published 
in 1762. We shall see Raynal make 
free use of Rousseau’s vocabulary, 
even while claiming not to agree with 
his ideas. 
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suppose? Is his natural condition liberty or slavery? Though in 
an uncommonly pessimistic frame of mind, Raynal has posed a 
very basic question about human nature and the nature of society. 
Are oligarchical socio-economic systems an inevitable result of 
basic human nature? For once, Raynal has no answer for his own 
thetorical question. He contents himself with a verbal lashing of 
the masses who refuse to find their salvation through revolution. 
‘Peuples laches! Peuples stupides! Puisque la continuité de 
l'oppression ne vous rend aucune énergie; puisque vous vous en 
tenez a d’inutiles gémissemens, lorsque vous pourriez rugir: 
puisque vous êtes par millions et que vous souffrez qu’une 
douzaine d’enfans, armés de bâtons, vous mènent à leur gré, 
obéissez. Marchez, sans nous importuner de vos plaintes et sachez 
du moins être malheureux si vous ne savez pas être libres’ 
(iii.317). 

On the subject of regicide specifically, Raynal can be sly, or 
he can be brutally frank. In his first volume, describing British 
Colonies in India, Raynal says, à propos nothing in particular, 
that the death of Charles I was ‘instructive’ (i.279). He returns 
more boldly to the same subject a thousand pages later and calls 
the beheading of Charles I and the deposition of James II good 
lessons for the other nations. ‘Un roi, trainé juridiquement sur 
l’échafaud, et un autre, déposé avec toute sa race par un arrêt de 
la nation, ont donné une grande leçon à la terre’ (iii.509). 

The bitter denunciations of absolute monarchy reach their high 
point in an aside from his summary of the history of England. 
Again it is the unique and fascinating example of Charles I that 
triggers Raynal’s chain of thought. Having reached that unhappy 
monarch’s-reign in his summary, Raynal asks the reader to pause 
and consider the universal evils of despotic government. But it 
soon becomes apparent that these lines, penned in the white heat 
of pent-up indignation, do not concern despotism in general, 
much less do they concern seventeenth-century England. It is 
transparently obvious that the subject is eighteenth-century 
France. As usual, Raynal terminates his emotional digression 
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with a call for violent redress of grievances, a rebirth of liberty 
through bloodshed. 

‘L’expérience de tous les âges a prouvé que la tranquillité qui 
nait du pouvoir absolu, refroidit les esprits, abat le courage, 
rétrécit le génie, jette une nation entière dans une léthargie 
universelle’. When an absolute monarch, ‘le grand phantôme sur 
lequel on ne porte ses regards qu’en tremblant’, mounts his 
throne, then the citizens divide themselves into two classes. There 
are those, who out of fear, flee the monarch’s presence, and those, 
who out of ambition, compete for a moment of the monarch’s 
attention. Raynal’s description of the latter group, the noble 
courtiers, is particularly bitter. ‘Ils n’ont à la bouche que ces mots: 
Le roi; le roi Pa dit; le roi le veut; j’ai vu le roi; j’ai soupé avec le 
roi; c’est l’intention du roi. Ces mots . . . finissent par être pris 
pour des ordres souverains’. 

He continues a catalogue of the evils engendered in all classes 
of society by absolute monarchy. ‘Le militaire . . . ne devient que 
plus insolent. Et le prêtre . . . achève d’abrutir les peuples. . . . Le 
magistrat est peu de chose, . . . il attend un signe pour être ce 
qu’on voudra. Le grand seigneur rampe devant le prince, et le 
peuple rampe devant le grand seigneur. La dignité naturelle de 
Phomme s’est éclipsée. . . . autour du despot, de ses favoris, les 
sujets sont foulés aux pieds, avec la même inadvertance, que nous 
écrasons les insectes qui fourmillent dans la poussière de nos 
campagnes. La morale est corrompue. . . . La masse de la nation 
devient dissolue et superstitieuse. . . . On pense peu; on ne parle 
point, et l’on craint de raisonner. On s’effraie de ses propres 
idées. Le philosophe retient sa pensée, comme le riche cache de 
sa fortune. . . . La méfiance et la terreur forment la base des 
moeurs générales. Les citoyens s’isolent; et toute une nation 
devient mélancolique, pusillanime, stupide et muette. . . . si le 
peuple n’est pas destiné au dernier malheur, c’est dans le sang 
que sa félicité renaît” (dii.5 14-516). 

Raynal was not always so quick, however, to trumpet blood- 
shed as the best solution to the problem of government. He 
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roundly denounces Russia as the most oppressive state on earth. 
The great mass of the people are outright slaves, called serfs, and 
even the so-called free classes are slaves in that any Russian 
subject can be deprived of life, liberty, or property at the whim of 
the czar. Yet, noting that serfs, during the reign of Catherine IT, 
revolted in certain districts and massacred their oppressors, 
Raynal, far from praising this as a struggle for liberty, cautiously 
warns against such precipitous action. ‘Cette agitation . . . fit 
comprendre qu’il falloit apprivoiser les ours avant de briser leurs 
chaines, et que de bonnes loix et des lumiéres devoient précéder 
la liberté” (1.637). 

He draws the same lesson from some obscure revolt in one of 
the principalities of pre-colonial Hindustan. ‘La plupart d’entre eux 
portèrent bientôt le vice et la licence à tous les excès qu’on doit 
attendre d’un peuple ignorant qui a secoué le joug des préjugés, 
sans mettre à leur place de bonnes loix et des lumières’ (i.501). 

This insistence on ‘bonnes loix’ and ‘lumières’ as a prerequisite 
to liberty, shows that, in his calmer, moderate frame of mind, 
Raynal was a cautious evolutionary rather than a revolutionary. 
He feared the anarchy that accompanies revolution and destroys 
not only a despotic government but everything else of value. He 
illustrates this by dredging up an episode from the history of 
Persia. The death of a tyrant is followed by a period of popular 
anarchy, turning a great empire into a cemetery, a shameful 
monument to man’s destructive nature when unrestrained by 
government. But, he adds, revolt and anarchy are ‘les suites 
inévitables des vices du gouvernement despotique’ (i.307). 

Whatever Raynal’s ambiguous attitude toward revolution may 
have been,-of one thing he seemed certain: revolution was 
inevitable. The state is like a spring, he said, if you press it hard 
enough, it will break and injure the hand that presses (ii.467). 
He dropped a similar maxim into his discussion of the Mogul 
empire of India. ‘Révolte: ressource terrible, mais la seule qui 
reste en faveur de l'humanité dans les pays oppressés par le 
despotisme’ (i.381). 
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He made the same point vividly for French readers with a 
thumbnail sketch of the history of Cochinchina. Though the 
ostensible subject is southeast Asia, this sad little story sounds 
suspiciously like a parable of France. At first Cochinchina is a 
utopia. The king is a father to his people. He sets an example 
with his simple virtues; he goes into the fields personally to 
encourage agriculture. When his country prospers, the king’s 
courtiers corrupt him, call him ‘roi du ciel’. He builds a palace, 
‘d’une lieue de circonférence’ (Versailles). He withdraws from 
his people who now seem inferior to him. ‘Il ignore et les maux 
et les larmes de ses peuples’. Such a kingdom cannot last. It will 
be violently overthrown. ‘Ainsi périssent, ainsi périront les 
nations gouvernées par le despotisme’ (i.445-446). 

Raynal, typical of his century, seemed to be constitutionally 
predisposed to question the heretofore unquestionable, to start 
afresh with a rational-empirical approach and to examine critically 
the traditional, the established, the theoretically god-given. Like- 
wise typical of his century, Raynal found it difficult to hide 
behind a screen of objectivity the pent up emotions that motivated 
his work. It is in this spirit that he recorded his consistently 
negative appraisal of the governmental practices of his day. 
Though he could be universal and philosophical on occasion, he 
certainly preferred to focus his attention on abuses associated with 
eighteenth-century France, where he could give vent to his 
personal animosity. While France and her Bourbon kings were 
his favourite subjects, he managed to write thousands of words 
about them without once calling them by name. By a variety of 
devices, as we have seen, he was always ostensibly talking about 
something else. But, the emotionalism, the criticism, the necessary 
deviousness are only one aspect of Raynal’s thought on any 
particular subject. There is also the rational, theoretical approach 
to the same subject. In this case, governments are bad because 
they are based on false assumptions, false principles. Raynal and 
the eighteenth century naturally asked what the true, the valid 
principles of government, were. Although he drops hints along 
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the way, Raynal delays long into his work before coming to grips 
with theory. Discussing the revolt of the American colonies, he 
asks if the colonies had the ‘right’ to secede from the mother 
country. To answer such a question, he says, we must consider 
the origin and nature of government. Bearing in mind that he 
plans a thorough discussion of this subject in a final summary, he 
contents himself here with a brief statement of his basic points. 
Society, in point of time, preceded government. Society, that is 
men living in community, formed governments to serve the need 
of the community. Government is the creature, the servant of 
society. Thus, it follows that society can change its form of 
government when and how it chooses, to serve better its own 
needs. ‘Qu’il n’est nulle forme de gouvernement dont la préroga- 
tive soit d’étre immuable’ (iv.391-394). 

This digression, which had to be added to editions after the 
events of July 1776, comes, as one can see, to the same conclusion 
as that voiced in the Declaration of Independence: men establish 
governments to procure their rights, to serve their own interests. 
Raynal does not mention the American document in this passage 
nor credit it with having influenced his own thinking. But in 
another passage, he highly praises the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and its authors. He wishes he had the eloquence of the 
ancients to express his enthusiasm adequately. Calling the United 
States ‘contrée héroïque”, he says his only regret is that advanced 
age will not permit him to visit America. His fondest wish would 
be to be buried in that heroic soil. His dying breath will be a 
prayer for the prosperity of the United States (vi.418-419). 

Raynal’s main discussion of political theory is in the closing 
pages of his final volume. The method he uses to attack the 
problem is familiar to students of the eighteenth century. He first 
states certain ‘facts’ of human nature and behaviour, specifically 
harking back to the origins of society as he perceives them, and 
from these facts he deduces the ‘true’ principles and purposes of 
government. This is, of course, the same method used by 
Rousseau in his second and third Discours, and, not surprisingly, 
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Raynal comes to essentially the same conclusions as far as 
popular sovereignty is concerned. Despite the similarities, how- 
ever, Raynal devotes his opening paragraph to an effort to 
differentiate himself, as far as possible, from his more illustrious 
contemporary. He never mentions Rousseau by name, but the 
allusion is obvious when he says that much of the contrast between 
the evils of society and the virtues of savagery has been idle and 
useless speculation. Idle speculation because it has contrasted 
society to a state of nature that never existed. These speculations 
have always begun with ‘une supposition d’un état sauvage, idéal 
et chimérique’. They have falsely assumed man living in total 
liberty, total independence. Such an absolute freedom could only 
have been possible in total isolation, and Raynal says, ‘Jamais les 
hommes ne furent isolés’ (iv.470). 

On the contrary, Raynal sees communal living as a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the human species. Basic biological and 
physical facts concerning man and his environment have deter- 
mined this communal phenomenon. Man is poorly equipped 
physically for survival on this planet. He lacks protective fur or 
scales. He is relatively slow afoot. The strength of his arm is 
modest, compared to other animals of similar size and weight. 
And, most importantly, the human infant is absolutely helpless 
and literally has to be carried for years in order to survive. The 
mother, in turn, is seriously handicapped by this burden and 
could not survive without a companion with both hands free for 
defence and food gathering. Thus, Raynal concludes, men have 
always lived in society, in swarms or bands as do baboons and 
bees, and this society, as we have seen, has the same fundamental 
motivations that man shares with all other species: the need to 
reproduce and to survive. 

Living in society gives rise to rules and regulations governing 
relations between individuals in the group. This is the beginning 
of government and the state. Since the purpose of society is 
supposedly reproduction and survival of the species, it follows 
that all legislation should have as its purpose to procure ‘une 
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existence plus longue et plus heureuse pour la pluralité des 
hommes’. Yet, a consideration of the operation of governments 
shows that they never tend to procure the greatest good for the 
greatest number, but always the greatest good for a small élite, 
at the expense of the masses. 

This is the same vexatious paradox to which Raynal had 
alluded in an earlier digression: why is human society character- 
ized by oligarchical socio-economic systems; how can a minority 
indefinitely exploit the majority? (above p. 184). He states it thus 
on this occasion, ‘D’où vient ce contraste singulier entre la fin et 
les moyens, entre les loix de la nature et celles de la politique ?” 
(iv.471). As on the previous occasion, Raynal makes no effort to 
answer his own question. He does a thumbnail sketch of the 
various governments of the world, ancient and modern, to show 
that what he says is true, but he does not answer the question as 
to why and how this is so. We can deduce from his other remarks, 
however, that he shared with Rousseau and others the conviction 
that the source of this cruel paradox was not a basic weakness or 
fault in human nature. People and the communities they had 
formed were good. Their basic motivations were, as we have seen, 
‘natural’ and ‘good’, but the laws and institutions that people had 
created were almost universally bad. The eighteenth century 
continually chided god, all-good and all-powerful, for having 
created a manifestly imperfect universe. And, while traditional 
theology never resolved the paradox of the problem of evil, the 
philosophes never resolved the problem of how ‘good’ people 
universally created ‘bad ’institutions. Only Rousseau, in fact, had 
proposed a ‘rational’ explanation for this seeming paradox. He 
had pointed to private property as the social convention that had 
corrupted good men and their natural motives. Private property, 
source of inequality, class division, oppression, slavery and war, 
was the one social institution that had perverted all others 
(Discours sur l’origine de l'inégalité ii). Even Rousseau, however, 
could not explain why good men had retained such an obviously 
destructive institution. Raynal, who was the century’s most 
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ardent defender of the private property concept (as we shall see 
in the following chapter), was content for the time being to be 
visibly perplexed rather than honour Rousseau’s thesis with so 
much as a mention, much less a refutation. 

Instead, Raynal abandons his first line of theoretical reasoning 
to launch into an examination of the concept of enlightened 
despotism. It would be instructive to see what he had to say about 
this subject, if for no other reason than that it is such a facile 
cliché to say that the eighteenth century ‘believed in’ or favoured 
this concept of government". Raynal meets this assertion head- 
on. ‘Cependant, vous entendez dire que le gouvernement le plus 
heureux seroit celui d’un despote juste, ferme, éclairé. Quelle 
extravagance!’ Raynal fears an inevitable clash between the will 
of the enlightened despot and the volonté générale. He is much 
more forthright than Rousseau in admitting that the general will 
can be ‘wrong’, but he agrees with Rousseau completely that, 
right or wrong, the general will must be supreme. The enlightened 
despot has no right to contravene the will of the majority, even 
when he is right and the people are wrong. ‘Le meilleur des 
princes qui auroit fait le bien contre la volonté générale, seroit 
criminel’. The reason for this absolute position is simple enough. 
A despot who really knew best might be succeeded by one who 
was not so enlightened nor so generously motivated. ‘[Un 
successeur] sans être héritier de sa raison et de sa vertu, héritera 
surement de son autorité”. The precedent then established, of 
overruling the general will, would prove detrimental to the 
general welfare (iv.490-491). 


11 Voltaire’s short-lived infatuation 
with Frederic of Prussia is usually cited 
in connection with this contention. 
Actually the most systematic support 
for enlightened despotism came from 
the Encyclopédie: ‘Heureux un état 
lorsque son roi sera philosophe ou 
qu’un philosophe sera son roi’, and 
from the materialist branch of philo- 
sophie: Holbach’s Systéme social and 


Helvétius’s De l’esprit. The above text 
makes clear, however, that the eigh- 
teenth century was by no means mono- 
lithic in support of this concept. 

12 in Rousseau’s work, when the 
volonté générale is misled or wrong, it 
conveniently changes names and be- 
comes ‘une somme de volontés 
particulières” (Contrat social 11.iii). 
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Another digression of a theoretical nature on the subject of 
government is found far from Raynal’s primary remarks on the 
subject. In this short paragraph he brushes upon the problem of 
the relationship between legislation and morality. As usual, he 
self-assuredly makes an absolute statement. ‘Les bonnes loix se 
maintiennent par les bonnes moeurs; mais les bonnes moeurs 
s’établissent par les bonnes loix. Les hommes sont ce que le 
gouvernement les fait. . . . Les nations de l’Europe auront de 
bonnes moeurs, lorsqu’elles auront de bons gouvernemens’ 
(iv.7o1). There is an apparent inconsistency between these 
remarks and Raynal’s theoretical summary on government in 
which he stated that certain physical and biological facts de- 
termine human behaviour, which in turn determines the nature 
of society and government. Now, in an unnoticed reversal of 
determinants, he says that legislation determines human be- 
haviour, even private morality not directly subject to legislative 
control, It is today, of course, widely believed that government 
does play a determining role in human conduct, a much larger 
role than Raynal could have imagined. Private morality and 
anti-social or criminal behaviour are often attributed to unjust 
social systems or to unwise legislation. This line of reasoning 
carried to its logical extreme brings one to the conclusion that 
‘men are what the government makes them’, as Raynal stated. 
This assertion has been elevated to the position of dogma in 
Marxist states, the Soviet Union, for example, where the official 
line is that the Soviet State will create a new ‘soviet man’, so far 
without complete success, however. The recent ‘cultural revolu- 
tion’ in mainland China is another example of the state attempting 
to change human nature. 


18 the definitive exposition of this cachés au fond de sa legislation’ (De 
point of view was made by Helvétius, Pesprit 11.xv). Helvétius’s thoroughly 
who devoted a chapter to the general mechanistic approach to human be- 
proposition that legislation determines haviour was generally repugnant to 
morality. ‘C’est que les vices d’un other philosophes, however. 
peuple sont, si j’ose le dire, toujours, 
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Raynal’s theoretical digressions, interludes of sweet reasonable- 
ness after pages of polemics, and the better-known works of 
Rousseau, provide a basis for some general observations about 
eighteenth-century thought in the social sciences. First, we have 
noticed that the philosophe is not overly concerned at encountering 
any paradox or inconsistency that might stand at the logical 
conclusion of his remarks. A convenient change of terminology, 
or a nimble change of subject extricates one from any dilemma. 
Secondly, it is obvious that their assertions in this area, despite the 
confident and absolute tone of their expression, are, in large part, 
the purest speculation, unsupported by any concrete evidence. It 
was, in fact, the nearly complete absence of empirical historical 
and economic data that forced the philosophe to have recourse 
to a not very well understood ‘primitive man’ and to purely 
speculative ‘origins of society’ in order to find the facts upon 
which to base their theories". The result is a strained abstract 
quality to their reasoning and a painful gap between theory and 
sweaty reality. Thirdly, /a raison in the eighteenth century re- 
mained primarily /a raison cartésienne, the reasoning of mathe- 
matics. The philosophe assumed that one could apply to questions 
of human nature and society the same methods that one applied 
to problems of geometry. One asserted as self-evident, to any 
man of bon sens, certain axioms of truth, and from these, one 
deduced certain logical conclusions of universal applicability. 
This brings one to a fourth characteristic of eighteenth-century 
thought, the search for universality. Behind this, of course, lay 

Mit should be noted that the 


speculations of the philosophes often 
constituted the origin of the empirical 


gists working in the field. 
15 the tendency to generalize or 
universalize is by no means confined 


social sciences that followed, and, con- 
sidering that these were arm-chair 
theories, they have often proved 
remarkably accurate. Rousseau’s more 
detailed description of the evolution of 
man and society (Discours sur l’origine 
de l’inégalité) has largely been con- 
firmed by generations of anthropolo- 


XCVI/13 


to the eighteenth century (we are in- 
dulging in that tendency at the present 
moment). The need, in western man, 
to generalize or categorize the varied 
data that assault his senses is at least as 
old as Aristotle. Latin inter legere, from 
which ‘intelligence’, may be translated 
as “to categorize’. 
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the persistent notion that there were ‘lois naturelles’ operating 
in the social world, just as Newtonian physics had revealed them in 
the physical world. Certainly the eighteenth century was aware, 
more than any previous century, of the great diversity of peoples, 
institutions, and cultures represented on this globe, and a revolu- 
tion in the experimental sciences, based on careful observation, 
was an integral part of the Enlightenment. The great genius of 
Montesquieu’s Esprit des lois, or of Voltaire’s Essai sur les mœurs, 
and to a lesser extent of Raynal’s Histoire, was a recognition of 
this diversity and a desire to account for it, and to draw some 
conclusion from it. But there remained a persistent inclination to 
seek out the universal principle or natural law behind the diversity. 
One wonders to what extent the philosophe appreciated the depth 
of genuine difference that underlay the obvious surface variety. 
As Mornet has said, Voltaire seemed to assume that a shopkeeper 
of Baghdad was essentially no different from his Parisian counter- 
part, or that a peasant crusader was the same as an eighteenth- 
century mercenary (Pensée, p.58). Certainly Raynal felt that 
a noble Hottentot, a Chinese mandarin and a philosophe, or 
conversely, a Hindu brahmin, a Muslim dervish and a Catholic 
priest were all the same man under the skin. 

As we have seen, Raynal was not reticent in proclaiming his 
dislikes in the area of government. He lavished his inimitable 
invective generously on every unjust and authoritarian regime 
from despotism in general to hereditary monarchy in particular. 
From his theoretical digression we learn that the true purpose of 
government is, in its standard, but revolutionary, eighteenth- 
century formulation, the happiness and well-being of the mass 
of the people, as evidenced by a growing population. Finally, we 
are led to believe that this would somehow be achieved if the 
volonté générale were the supreme authority in the councils of 
government. But what sort of system does Raynal propose that 
would meet these desired goals? What sort of executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial organs does he have in mind for his system? 
On this question of ‘how to make it work’, on this practical level 
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of constitution making, Raynal, like Rousseau before him, is 
strangely silent. What little he does have to say on this subject is 
strongly reminiscent of his predecessor, Montesquieu, as readers 
will quickly recognize. 

Along the way, Raynal had dropped some observations that 
prefigure his final answer. For example, ‘Le gouvernement 
républicain suppose une contrée assez étroite pour le prompt et 
facile concert des volontés’. In a digression from the history of 
Russia, he frankly admitted that he knew of no viable alternative 
to hereditary monarchy, even as he was loudly decrying the 
manifest defects of that institution. “Toute nation veut savoir a 
quel titre on lui commande; et le titre qui la frappe le plus est 
celui de la naissance. Otez aux regards de la multitude ce signe 
visible, et vous remplissez les états de révoltes et de dissensions’ 
(1.635). So, after so much revolutionary bombast in his own 
inimitable style and after some strained theorizing a la Rousseau, 
Raynal finally announces anticlimactically, that the best form of 
government is a constitutional monarchy on the British model. 
The hereditary monarch has that intangible authority that holds 
a great nation together. The volonté générale, through the House 
of Commons, is supreme in the legislative branch. An independent 
judiciary assures an equal rule of law for all. A Newtonian system 
of checks and balances, inherent in the threefold division of 
power, makes the system function. ‘Le gouvernement mixte des 
Anglais de ces trois pouvoirs qui s’observent, se tempérent, se 
répriment, va de lui-méme au bien national. Par leur réaction, ses 
differens ressorts forment un équilibre d’ou nait la liberté’ (iv.499). 

16 with tiny Holland and the Swiss only in ‘un état très petit’ could one 
city states as its only examples, the find the ‘vertu’ necessary for the 
eighteenth century invariably associa- functioning of a republic (Contrat 
ted the republican form of government social 111.iv). Similar assertions may be 
with smallness. Montesquieu had said, found in the Encyclopédie and in the 
‘Il est de la nature d’une république works of Voltaire, ‘Ce bonheur ne 
qu’elle mait qu’un petit territoire; sans doit appartenir qu’à des petits peuples 
cela, elle ne peut guère subsister” qui se cachent dans les îles, ou entre les 


(Esprit des lois viri.xvi). Rousseau, montagnes’ (Dictionnaire philosophique, 
acknowledging Montesquieu, says that art. ‘Etats, gouvernements”). 
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He hastens to add that the system only works because it continu- 
ally informs and corrects itself through the operations of a free 
press. He stresses the point, sometimes overlooked by people 
who take their democratic institutions for granted, that freedom 
of press, speech, thought, and religion are not just fortunate by- 
products of good government. They are basic parts of the system, 
essential to the continued success of its operation. Finally, showing 
again a commonsense side of his nature, Raynal asks if the British 
government is perfect. His answer: Certainly not. It just happens 
to be the best yet devised”. 

In the previous chapters, we have noted that, in addition to 
the broad reforms he proposed, Raynal would offer volumes of 
minute advice for specific improvements of existing institutions. 
This type of detailed advice is missing on the subject of govern- 
ment. The reason being, apparently, that he considered the ancien 
régime totally beyond salvation, or even temporary amelioration. 
Even so loquacious a man as Raynal was not going to waste his 
breath proposing bandaids for the thousand mortal wounds of 
Bourbon France. With mixed joy and misgiving, he considered 
revolution inevitable in his own country. 

In summary, we would say that, on the subject of government, 
Raynal and the century he represents were revolutionary. But, 
lest one be misled, it was not his heated diatribes condemning 
the ancien régime, his passionate denunciations of despotism, nor 
his raucous calls for violence that make him an agent of enduring 
revolution. Though these were the passages that most impressed 
the generation of the French Revolution, Raynal’s first and only 
generation of readers, he and his century were revolutionary not 
because they overthrew a specific regime, but because they taught 
the revolutionary doctrine that the state and the government were 
instituted by the people, for the people, to serve the people; that 
the people were not subjects of the state but masters of the state. 


17? Winston Churchill employed this declared that democracy was a terrible 
same rhetorical device in a war-time form of government, but it just 
speech to the American Congress. He happened to be the best yet devised. 
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We have seen Raynal make this point in lengthy emotional and 
theoretical digressions. We have not quoted all the little asides 
that he scatters throughout his text with the same point. ‘La loi 
suprême est le salut du peuple et non du prince’ (iii.514). ‘Les 
peuples n’[ont] établit un gouvernement qu’en vue de procurer le 
bien général’ (i.284). This was the real revolution in western 
political theory which inspired a revolution in political practice, 
and for which all today are indebted to Raynal and the eighteenth 
century. 

One final thought should be added to close this chapter. 
Despite all that has been said, one might overlook the fact that 
Raynal, like Jefferson and other eighteenth-century liberals, had 
an essentially negative concept of government. Raynal would 
heartily agree that the government that governs least, governs 
best. He envisaged government as affording every man and his 
property the greatest possible freedom. Government would only 
referee a great game of individual free choices with fair and equal 
administration of law. Each individual would take his talents 
and property and strive to achieve the maximum well-being for 
himself. Out of all this individual striving and profit-taking would 
emerge miraculously the greatest good for the greatest number. 
It never occurred to Raynal that his ideal of minimum govern- 
ment could lead to the situation that he so passionately deplored, 
the exploitation and oppression of great masses of people for the 
benefit of a small élite. It did not occur to him that such un- 
restrained individualism could squander and mismanage the 
resources of the planet to the great detriment of all. He did not 
picture government intervening in the game, overruling indi- 
vidual choices, and making collective decisions for the well-being 
of the whole community. In this regard, Raynal was no more and 
no less than a child of his century, the century of Adam Smith 
as well as of Rousseau and Jefferson, the century of the Industrial 
Revolution as well as of the French and American political 
revolutions. Raynal’s /aissez-faire opinions will be examined in 
the following chapter on economics. 
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v. Economics 


Raynal was unquestionably an expert on the international com- 
merce of his day and its recent history. His work was significantly 
entitled a history of European ‘commerce’ with the two Indies. 
Implicit throughout the work is the assumption of economic 
determinism in human history. European discovery, conquest 
and settlement of the two Indies, and the effect that these had had, 
not only on the new world but the old world as well, were the 
turning-point in world history. The discovery was the result of 
a search for trade routes, based ultimately on the profit motive. 
The conquest and settlement, as was noted in the first chapter, 
were likewise basically economically motivated, despite peri- 
pheral considerations of power politics and religious and cultural 
intolerance. Yet, though the economic factor stands at the centre 
of his thought and work, and though his work is overly rich in 
the raw statistics of trade and investment, Raynal’s Histoire 
philosophique is not a particularly rich source of economic thought 
and opinion. In this respect, the work is representative of its 
century. Unlike the subjects of politics and religion, for example, 
upon which men had debated well-formed opinions for centuries, 
the dismal science of economics was just emerging, abetted by 
such writers as Raynal himself. Thus the lack of thoroughness 
in his economic thought reflects the contemporary state of the 
discipline. 

Chafing at the absurd tangle of monopoly and mercantilism 
that stifled international trade, and at the vestiges of feudalism 
that harassed internal commerce, Raynal joined other budding 
capitalists to declare his passionate belief in the efficacy of com- 
plete free trade and Jaissez-faire. He likewise shared with 
eighteenth-century physiocrats the belief that agriculture, and to 
a limited degree industry, but not gold and silver, were the true 
measure of a nation’s wealth. He digresses frequently in his narra- 
tive to assert these beliefs, but, unlike other subjects, he does 
not back them up with a specific summary of economic opinion. 
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Raynal sees European economies as having progressed from 
a clerically dominated feudalism, through state controlled mer- 
cantilism, to individualistic capitalism. He makes his point, 
probably unconsciously, with a capsule history of Swedish gold 
mines. In the middle ages, the mines were owned by the church. 
‘Des mains du clergé, elles [les mines] passèrent en 1480, dans 
celles du gouvernement. Une révolution encore plus heureuse en 
a fait depuis l’apanage des particuliers” (1.582). It is significant 
that the step from state ownership to private ownership and 
capitalism is even ‘plus heureuse’ than the original renaissance 
expropriation from the church. 

Raynal’s belief in /atssez-faire and free trade is based on the 
contention that the alternative systems, the only alternatives of 
which he could conceive being feudalism and mercantilism, had 
failed. Of the medieval octrois, some of which were in force until 
the Revolution, he says, ‘Ces excés furent poussés au point que 
quelquefois le prix des effets conduits au marché n’étoient pas 
suffisant pour payer les frais préliminaires à la vente’. As a result, 
commerce and industry virtually ‘disappeared’ (i.4or). 

Raynal denounces the monopolies, restrictions and special 
privileges that characterized contemporary mercantilistic policies 
for violating the principles of liberty and equality in theory and 
for producing ‘devastation’ in practice. ‘Les privilèges exclusifs 
ont ruiné l’ancien et le nouveau monde’. Why? Because the 
monopolist must always work for his greatest short-term advan- 
tage to the long-range detriment of everybody concerned (iv.593). 

It was not mere rhetoric when Raynal invoked theoretical 
principles of liberty and equality in his denunciations of economic 
restrictions. He gave his economic system some theoretical 
justification by implying that laissez-faire was merely the ex- 
tension into the economic realm of the same concepts of liberty 
and natural right that are commonly invoked in a discussion of 
political life. ‘La liberté est le voeu de tous les hommes; et le 
droit naturel de tout propriétaire est de vendre a qui il veut et le 
plus qu’il peut les productions de son sol’ (iii.402). 
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Where he saw little progress on the political horizon, except 
in Great Britain and the United States, he did see some improve- 
ment in the economic thought and practice of his century of 
burgeoning capitalism, but he stressed that his ideas of un- 
restricted individualism internally also meant free trade externally. 
People within a country are at last realizing that an individual, 
by enriching himself, does not necessarily impoverish another, 
but instead, creates new wealth that adds to the prosperity of the 
whole nation. If people have finally understood this as it applies 
to individuals within a state, why cannot they understand that the 
same principle applies to nations within the framework of world 
trade? Only the Dutch, the inventors of modern international 
commerce, have so far understood this, to their eternal glory. 
‘Ils résolurent de faire valoir celles [les productions] des autres 
peuples; assurés que de la prospérité universelle, sortiroit leur 
prospérité particuliére’ (iii.278-282). 

Raynal takes care to insist that freedom of trade should extend 
to money also. Money, he assures his readers, is just another com- 
modity, subject to the laws of supply and demand, and should be 
traded accordingly. ‘On ignoroit que [largent] est une denrée 
qu'il faut abandonner a elle-même comme les autres; qu’à 
chaque instant elle doit hausser et baisser de prix par mille in- 
cidens diverses; que toute police sur ce point ne peut qu'être 
absurde et nuisible’ (i.265). At this point, of course, he was 
attacking the deep-seated fears and misconceptions that caused 
both individuals and states to hoard coin and place all manner of 
restrictions on its international circulation. He also attacked those 
vestiges of medieval opinion that had held that all interest was 
usury and therefore prohibited. In another aside he mentions a 
decision handed down, apparently recently, though he does not 
give the date, by the doctors of the Sorbonne, who usually spoke 
for the church on such matters in France. They had held that 
dividends paid to stockholders were usury, the same as interest 
paid on a loan, and therefore could not be condoned. For Raynal, 
who was undoubtedly an investor himself, the learned doctors’ 
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opinion was the epitome of blind stupidity (1.476). He should have 
added that the church’s misgivings about interest and usury were 
almost universally ignored. Since the Renaissance, in fact, the 
papacy itself had been one of Europe’s largest borrowers. Some 
years fully half of all papal revenues were needed to pay interest 
on debt. 

In combatting the age-old fascination with gold and silver, 
Raynal assumed an apparently hopeless task; yet his basic idea 
is so universally recognized today, at least among students of 
economics, that it is a trite truism. His point was simply that 
money is not wealth but an agreed upon sign of wealth. ‘L’or et 
argent ne sont pas des richesses. Ils représentent seulement des 
richesses’ (ii.340). True wealth is the goods and services produced 
by the nation’s economy, a point not understood at the time by 
the nations of Europe, especially Spain and Portugal, of whom he 
says, ‘Pour courir après des métaux, . . . on négligeoit les biens 
réels, l’exploitation des terres, des manufactures’ (i.148). 

Raynal included manufacturing, along with agriculture, as part 
of the nation’s true wealth. In general, however, he could not 
bring himself to afford industry an equal footing with agriculture, 
a reflection, no doubt, of the fact that the Industrial Revolution 
was still in its infancy in France. He often repeated the physio- 
cratic notion that the surface of the land and its products were the 
only sources ofall wealth. He criticized France’s great seventeenth- 
century minister of finance, Colbert, for having incorrectly 
stressed the importance of industry over agriculture (iv.604). On 
another occasion he said, ‘La population et la production des 
terres sont la juste mesure des forces d’un état’ (iii.405). And for 
complete finality, he declared in a closing summary, ‘L’agriculture 
est la première et la véritable richesse d’un état’ (iv.604). Always 
ready to draw some social or political conclusion critical of the 
ancien régime, he says that the peasantry, sole creators of the 
nation’s wealth, should be the most privileged class in society. 
In the eighteenth-century France, of course, the exact opposite 
was true. 
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Though he parroted physiocratic notions of the primacy of 
land and agriculture, it is doubtful that Raynal fully embraced, 
or fully understood, their complete doctrine. While advocating 
free trade, they held that commerce was an essentially sterile 
transportation of the goods that the land had produced and that 
it added no ‘value’ to these goods. Raynal repeatedly stressed the 
mutual and universal benefits derived from the freest possible 
exchange of goods. He sensed, at least subconsciously, that com- 
merce added what modern economists call ‘utility’, a very real 
form of value, to the goods that it transported. A bushel of wheat 
where it is not needed is worthless, a nuisance in fact. The same 
wheat in a hungry city is more valuable than gold. 

The one economic question to which Raynal devotes by far 
the most attention is the question of private property. He not 
only defends its economic efficiency but even its sacred and in- 
violable nature. Inasmuch as private property was not under 
attack in the eighteenth century, either by the government, or, 
with one notable exception, by other philosophes, one wonders 
at Raynal’s obsession with this subject. Against whom or what 
was he reacting? It is obvious throughout the Histoire philoso- 
phique that Raynal had read J. J. Rousseau, and, for reasons of 
professional jealousy or others, he seemed impelled to seek out 
and magnify all possible areas of disagreement between himself 
and Rousseau. One is tempted to believe, therefore, that this 
spirited defence of private property against unnamed enemies 
is primarily a reaction to the second Discours, wherein Rousseau 
assigned private property the villain’s role in the entire pageant 
of human history (Discours sur l’origine de l'inégalité ii). 

In his description of the utopian and mythical Bisnapore, 
vaguely located somewhere on the Indian sub-continent, Raynal 
says that property, like liberty, was ‘sacred’ (1.352). He drops an 
aside into a digression on the backwardness of feudalism. ‘Le 
génie s’éteint lorsqu’il est sans espérance, sans émulation; et il n’y 
a ni espérance, ni émulation où il n’y a point de propriété’ (i.403). 
In his utopian schemes for a model French colony in Madagascar, 
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he sees the introduction of private property, an institution 
unknown there, according to Raynal, as one of the principal 
benefits the natives would receive from their colonial experience. 
He adds, ‘Avec le tems, toutes les peuplades de Madagascar 
auroient librement adopté une innovation, dont aucun préjugé 
ne peut obscurcir les avantages’ (1.416; italics added). 

The fact that private property was unknown among many 
noble savages, whom he generally had to admire in contrast to 
their European oppressors, gave Raynal considerable theoretical 
difficulty, as one could imagine. His dilemma is most painfully 
obvious in the description of the Spanish conquest of Peru. 
Having already described the Inca nation as an empire of ‘sub- 
lime virtue’, in contrast to the villainy of the Spanish invaders, 
he takes note of the fact that the Incas were completely ignorant 
of private property. They held all land in common. No family 
worked the same field two years in succession. There was no 
possession or inheritance of land whatsoever. Despite the fact 
that the system functioned, Raynal hastens to add that the con- 
cept of communal property has been ‘universellement réprouvé 
par les hommes éclairés’, who realize that private property is the 
foundation of all arts and progress. (Rousseau would certainly 
agree that private property is the foundation of all arts and 
‘progress’.) 

Raynal recognizes that the example of the Incas, which he has 
dutifully described, may give aid and comfort to the rousseauistes, 
or, as he terms them, ‘quelques spéculateurs hardis, qui ont 
regardé les propriétés, et surtout les propriétés héréditaires, 
comme des usurpations de quelques membres de la société sur 
d’autres’. He explains the paradox of Peruvian happiness and 
propertylessness by saying that the system succeeded only be- 
cause of a well-developed sense of community, because all classes 
of society—nobles, priests, and warriors alike—closely identified 
their welfare with the welfare of the whole society. (Could Raynal 
not have realized that he left himself open to the most obvious 
counter assertion: that it was precisely the community property 
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system which engendered the almost idyllic brotherhood that 
made the system function; or, stated conversely, that private 
property is incompatible with such community spirit, such 
utopian unity of purpose?) Even so, Raynal asserts, one must 
admit that ‘Les Péruviens ne s’élevérent jamais au-dessus du 
plus étroit nécessaire. On peut assurer qu’ils auroient acquis les 
moyens de varier et d’étendre leurs jouissances, si des propriétés 
fonciéres, commercables, héréditaires avoient aiguisé leur génie’ 
(i.142-143). Maybe so. But would they have retained that simple 
virtue and honesty, that peaceful unity of purpose that Raynal 
had to admire? Or would they not have developed those charac- 
teristics of avarice and incessant strife that he, like Rousseau, so 
deplored in his fellow Europeans? 

Painfully aware of his predicament, Raynal, as we have seen, 
can only have recourse to the assertion that private property, 
and the resulting private initiative, are economically more efficient 
and productive than any pre-civilized or utopian communism. 
By so doing, he rather clumsily sidesteps the basic theoretical 
question. While heaping scorn on Rousseau by implication, he 
consistently refuses to confront the main thrust of Rousseau’s 
argument, which had nothing to do with the comparative pro- 
ductivity of private versus communal property. Rousseau’s 
thesis, as pointed out in the previous chapter, was a simple and 
‘reasonable’ answer to the philosophe’s most nagging unsolved 
problem: what had gone wrong with man and society. Property, 
corrupter of private and civic morality, was the origin of class 
division and oppression, of domestic strife and foreign war, all 
of which Raynal heartily deplored. Conversely, Rousseau main- 
tained that property destroys all those pristine virtues that Raynal 
himself (as we shall see in chapter vit), and not necessarily Rous- 
seau, so lyrically admired in the unclothed savage. 

We have still to consider Raynal’s most extreme statement of 
the /aissez-faire creed, his most uncompromising defence of the 
private property concept. No author has ever carried these ideas 
more completely to their logical extreme and defended them with 
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such absolute finality. Both by the ideas expressed and by the 
absoluteness of the vocabulary employed, this statement is a 
non plus ultra of its kind. To launch his digression, Raynal seizes 
upon a recent incident in Portugal, in which the government had 
forced landowners to plough up their vineyards to increase the 
wheat acreage. This, says Raynal, was ‘un attentat contre le 
droit sacré et imprescriptible de la propriété’. He expresses here 
his essentially negative concept of government mentioned in the 
summary to the previous chapter. The only proper function of 
government, he asserts, is to assure domestic tranquillity and 
international security; in short, to protect property. While 
government’s only proper function, its ‘duty’ in fact, is to protect 
property, it has no ‘right’ to control the use of property. A 
property owner is ‘le maître et maitre absolu. . . . il peut user ou 
méme abuser a sa discretion’. If the government can proscribe 
the abuse of property, it can prescribe its use, in which case “toute 
véritable notion de propriété et de liberté sera détruite’. If govern- 
ment can control the negligent or abusive use of property in the 
name of ‘general’ or ‘public’ good, then the owner is not a true 
owner, but merely the administrator of a certain property for 
society, a notion that Raynal finds utterly repugnant. In the use of 
property, the government must leave the individual the liberty 
to be ‘un mauvais citoyen’, if that be his choice, not only because 
this is the property owner’s sacred right, but also because, through 
the miraculous workings of the /aissez-faire system, the person 
who abuses his property will soon be ‘sévèrement puni par la 
misére’. Raynal’s only example of this automatic retribution is the 
simplistic and completely unsatisfactory one of a man throwing 
his money out of the window (ii.455-456). This is, of course, as 
unrealistic as it is beside the point. Throwing money out of a 
window is not what one means by abuse of property and Raynal 
undoubtedly realized it. 

Despite the disingenuousness of his ‘example’, perhaps Raynal 
sincerely believed that the J/aissez-faire system was so self- 
correcting that any anti-social use or abuse of property could only 
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be temporary. Perhaps he sincerely disbelieved that a person 
could enrich himself and his heirs indefinitely by using his 
property in a manner detrimental to society. Since he lived in 
a thinly populated, non-polluted, lightly industrialized country, 
where the economy was hampered by innumerable absurd re- 
strictions, Raynal’s extreme views are perhaps understandable. 
What is not understandable is that two hundred years later, in a 
completely revolutionized context, these same views can still be 
taken seriously by anyone. 

Even Raynal had more moderate second thoughts, as he did on 
most subjects. He showed some inkling of social awareness in one 
routine defence of private property. He points out that the wealth 
of the nation is the sum total of each individual’s wealth; therefore 
government should protect private fortunes and encourage in- 
dividual prosperity. He adds significantly, however, that the 
individual should not forget that, without an organized society, 
his fortune is worth nothing (i.254). Unfortunately his digression 
stops with this observation. He did not draw the obvious conclu- 
sion that since society in effect creates the value of private 
property, it has an interest, indeed some ‘rights’ in the way that 
property is used. 

If Raynal could be dogmatic in the defence of private property, 
he would go to any extreme to condemn an exclusive privilege, 
especially one that was essentially feudalistic. When these two 
obsessions collide, something has to give. So it is that the sacred 
rights of property do not extend to the hated game preserves of 
the French aristocracy, which were, in truth, a ludicrous ana- 
chronism and a grievous abuse in eighteenth-century France. 
Having read already the extreme statement in volume two, the 
reader is understandably incredulous when, à propos the game 
preserves, Raynal declares that ‘some people’ have said that 
property owners have ‘le droit de disposer de leur propriété 
a leur fantaisie’. “Some people’ indeed! Raynal himself has said 
it repeatedly and in no uncertain terms. Now, however, in a 
nearly complete about-face, he bares all his doubts and second 
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thoughts. ‘Je demande a présent si le droit, sacré sans doute, de 
la propriété n’a point de limites? Si ce droit n’est pas dans mille 
circonstances sacrifié au bien public? Si celui qui posséde une 
fontaine peut refuser de l’eau à celui qui meurt de soif?” (iii.358). 
Consistency may be an admirable trait in a thinker, but it is just 
such inconsistencies as this that make the opinionated Raynal 
bearable, even enjoyable. 

Private property may have been Raynal’s obsession, but the 
economic question, with heavy moral overtones, that obsessed the 
eighteenth century was the interminable problem of luxury. Was 
it or was it not good? Was it an integral part of civilization and 
progress, or was it a dangerous inequality that could undermine 
organized society and the state itself? The eighteenth century was 
hopelessly divided on this question. Every author had an opinion 
and these opinions varied greatly. On one extreme was the austere 
Rousseau, denouncing all the arts and sciences of civilization 
(Discours sur les sciences et les arts), all personal vanity and private 
property (Discours sur l’origine de linégalité)*. Montesquieu 
defined luxury as primarily inequality, luxury being any non- 
essential possessed by one individual or class and not by another. 
He admitted that it could be dangerous for private morality and 
for the stability of the state, but it had some value in that it en- 
couraged initiative and excellence (Esprit des lois vii.r). Diderot 
likewise took a moderate position. Luxury was dangerous when 
the inequalities were too great, but it played a positive role 
in creating prosperity for all classes of society (Encyclopédie, 
art. ‘Luxe’). At the other extreme was the irreverent Voltaire 
who glorified all the sybaritic pleasures luxury could offer (Le 
Mondain). 

These differences in eighteenth-century opinion are faithfully 
reflected in the Histoire philosophique. As was so often the case, 
Raynal’s first instinctive or emotional reaction to a problem seems 


18 most readers will not need to be La Nouvelle Heloise, the description of 
reminded that anti-luxury digressions the ideal household at Clarens, for 
account for a great deal of the bulk of example (1v.x). 
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to put him in the same camp with Rousseau, which, if he realized 
it, would distress him greatly, but he balances his anti-luxury 
digressions with some thoughts to the contrary that put him 
safely on both sides of the question. In general, he stresses that 
luxe is an enervating and corrupting factory in society. For 
example, the Portuguese were undone by their own success in 
India. ‘Alors les richesses, qui étoient l’objet et le fruit de leurs 
conquêtes, corrompirent tout. Les passions nobles firent place 
au luxe et aux jouissances, qui ne manquent jamais d’énerver 
les forces du corps et les vertus de l’âme’ (i.98). Likewise, the 
Dutch colonists at Batavia (Indonesia), after years of hardship, 
could finally afford some luxuries, and ‘Ce goût [du luxe] 
corrompit les moeurs. . . . Les vices qu’entrainent les richesses 
croissent encore plus que les richesses mémes’ (i.239). The 
nouveaux riches Spanish colons of sixteenth-century Mexico are 
castigated for their ‘luxe effréné’ (ii.78). In contrast, he praises 
the simple virtues of the British Bermuda colony, ‘aucun poison 
du luxe n’a coulé dans tes veines’ (iii.569). 

Luxury has played a large and invidious role in the history of 
mighty empires, according to Raynal. It brought about the down- 
fall of the Byzantine empire: ‘Les Grecs s’abandonnérent à cette 
vie oisive et molle qu’améne le luxe’ (i.76). It contributed to the 
fall of Rome: ‘?embonpoint du luxe est une maladie qui annonce 
la decadence des forces’ (i.74). Riches from booty and tribute 
undermined the ancient Persian empire and led to its conquest 
by rude foreigners (i.275). Thus has history consistently shown 
that soldiers who have tasted luxury are loath to risk their lives 
in battle (iv.431). Finally, he criticizes luxury in his own time and 
place for restraining the growth of population. Upper-class 
families have learned that, by delaying marriage and otherwise 
controlling childbirth, they can enjoy more material possessions, 
more luxuries”. 

19 Raynal’s fears of ‘depopulation’ 
will be discussed in the following 


chapter. 
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The number and tenor of the above citations show that Raynal 
had at least as many misgivings about luxury as Montesquieu, if 
not Rousseau. With Raynal, however, there is always the other 
side of the coin. In one digression, he is reminiscent of Diderot 
when he recognizes that all higher culture is possible only where 
sufficient numbers of people are free of the necessity of earning a 
living and enjoy certain amenities of life above and beyond the 
basic necessities. “Par-tout les beaux arts sont les enfans du génie, 
de la paresse et de lennu?’ (i.640). On another occasion he sounds 
even Voltairian. To live at the subsistence level, he declares, 
with no superfluities, no luxuries, is contrary to human nature, 
and no civil law, no religious teaching will ever suppress human 
nature. ‘Comment réduire l’homme à se contenter de ce peu que 
les moralistes préscrivent à ses besoins ? He continues to make the 
commonsense point previously made by Voltaire (Dictionnaire 
philosophique, art. Luxe’): that one man’s luxury is another’s 
necessity; that the luxury of one generation will be the necessity 
of the next”. ‘Comment fixer les limites du nécessaire, qui varie 
avec sa situation, ses connoissances et ses désirs ? (1.678). 

Though some might deplore this lack of consistency, it is 
precisely these dichotomies in Raynal’s opinions, and his deter- 
mination to express his every thought, that make the Histoire 
philosophique a uniquely rich and faithful reflection of eighteenth- 
century French opinion and life. In this instance, the ambivalence 
of philosophic opinion, so well reflected in Raynal, is an accurate 
mirroring of the ambiguous attitude of the larger society. 
Eighteenth-century France, home of a Du Barry, a Pompadour, 
a Marie Antoinette, the rococo, the style Louis XV, afforded a 
spectacle of luxury rarely equalled in the history of the western 
world. Yet, these same sybarites were enthralled by the noble 
savage, played at shepherd and shepherdess in the sumptuous 
surroundings of Versailles, wept over idealized poverty in Paul 
et Virginie and refined simplicity in La Nouvelle Heloise, and 


20 Voltaire’s famous example: the 
invention of scissors. 
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were enchanted by the lack of ostentation, the rude frugality of 
the American colonials as evidenced by the celebrated reception 
frivolous Paris afforded the author of Poor Richard’s almanach. 

This unique ability to summarize a century is likewise evident 
in Raynal’s discussion of the one overriding pre-occupation of 
the eighteenth century: Europe’s re-examination of her ancient 
religious heritage. 


vi. Religion 


If one were to ask a non-specialist what he normally associated 
with the terms eighteenth century, Enlightenment, age of reason, 
his answer would almost certainly reflect that century’s pre- 
occupation with the question of religion. When one thinks of the 
Enlightenment, one thinks automatically of deism, of the mecha- 
nistic universe, of the great battle for religious liberty. The 
century’s reputation is, moreover, well deserved, for, in truth, 
it not only attacked an established church, but undermined the 
very foundations of Judaeo-Christian belief. There had been 
no scarcity of religious ferment and strife in Europe since well 
before the Reformation, certainly there had been too much 
religious war and persecution, but the religious debates of the 
eighteenth century were something new. These were not a con- 
tinuation of the struggle between Christian sects, but an all-out 
war between a two-thousand-year-old tradition and belief and a 
strange new world of non-belief or greatly modified belief. The 
eighteenth century attempted nothing less than to divest man 
of one of the oldest components in the inventory of human 
culture: revealed religion. In large measure the century succeeded 
in its task, for this was the century in which the intelligentsia 
of the western world lost for ever its ancient and childlike faith. 
This may have been the most significant and enduring result of 
the French Enlightenment. 

This revolution in western thought is generously reflected in 
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the writings of Guillaume Raynal. His material on this subject 
will be discussed in the following categories: first, his criticism 
of contemporary religious beliefs, institutions and practices; 
secondly, his theories concerning the origin and purpose of 
religion; thirdly, proposals for reform of the church and advice 
on church-state relationships; and, finally, Raynal’s statement of 
personal belief. 

In the area of criticism, Raynal made good use of all the exotic 
lands and cultures that passed under his pen to criticize con- 
temporary European institutions and practices. One use of such 
material was to describe, with tongue-in-cheek, absurd beliefs 
and practices of a pagan religion, which the reader would recog- 
nize immediately as being nearly identical to some of Christianity’s 
most sacred traditions. For example, he describes the ‘supersti- 
tions’ of the Aztecs: ‘Les mexicains invoquoient des puissances 
subalternes comme les autres nations en ont invoquées, sous les 
noms de génies . . . d’anges. .. . La moindre de ces divinités 
avoit . . . ses images, ses fonctions, son autorité particulière, et 
toutes faisoient des miracles. Ils avoient une eau sacrée . . . les 
pélerinages, les processions, les dons faits aux prétres étoient 
de bonnes oeuvres’ (ii.34). 

On certain days, he continues, the priests made a statue of 
dough which they placed upon the altar. There, it was miracu- 
lously transformed into a god. Then, in a ‘unique superstition’ 
found nowhere else in the world, ‘Une foule innombrable de 
peuple se rendoit dans le temple. Les prétres découpoient la 
statue. Ils en donnoient un morceau a chacun des assistans, qui 
le mangeoit et se croyoit sanctifié aprés avoir mangé son dieu’. 
Raynal adds facetiously, ‘il vaut mieux manger des dieux que 
des hommes’, but sometimes the Mexicans did both! (ii.35). 

Using pagan superstitions to ridicule Christianity by im- 
plication was, of course, the same device already used so skil- 
fully by Fontenelle (L’Origine des fables, L Histoire des oracles), 
and by Diderot in a famous Encyclopédie article (‘Christianisme’). 
The irrepressible Raynal is not always as clever as his predecessors, 
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however. He gives away his game because he cannot suppress 
the desire to point out exactly what he is doing. For example, he 
lists much that is fabulous, unimaginable and absurd in human 
and divine history as recorded in Hindu scripture, then adds, 
‘Quelque fabuleuses que ces annales nous paroissent . . . il n’y a 
point d’objections contre les époques des Indiens qu’on ne puisse 
retorquer contre les notres’. While on the subject of the Hindu 
Vegas, he takes impish pleasure in pointing out that these sacred 
writings, dating back from the earliest times, do not mention 
the most memorable event in the history of man, the flood 
(i.40). (The obvious counter assertion would be that the fact 
that they do not mention the flood is proof enough of their 
fallibility.) 

All of these parallels between pagan and Christian belief have 
as their purpose to show that to a neutral observer, to an inter- 
planetary visitor such as Micromégas, for example, all earth’s 
religions are equally absurd. Raynal quotes certain Caribbean 
islanders as saying that they would not accept Christianity ‘de 
peur que leurs voisins ne se moquassent d’eux’ (iii.19). 

His description of the Budsoiste sect of Japan is a thinly veiled 
allusion to medieval Catholicism. He describes them as ascetic, 
monastic, flagellant, in short, fanatics whose practices are all 
contrary to human nature. He draws a contrast with the Shintos 
of that same country who made a virtue of life’s pleasures, 
including sex. It is obvious from his description where Raynal’s 
preference lies (i.131-133). 

This brings one to a second method of using pagan religions to 
criticize Christianity. Instead of showing that paganism and 
Christianity are equally ridiculous, Raynal depicts some pagan- 
isms as being absolutely superior in belief and practice. In 
addition to Shintoism, the most obvious example would be 
Chinese Confucianism. ‘Chez ce peuple de sages, tout ce qui lie 
et civilise les hommes est religion, et la religion elle méme n’est 
que la pratique des vertus sociales’ (i.103). 

Another method Raynal employs is to criticize certain abuses 
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of superstition or religion in general, but it is clear that what he 
says applies to European Christianity in particular. One such 
abuse is intolerance. ‘L’intolérance, toute affreuse qu’elle nous 
paroît, est une conséquence nécessaire de l’esprit superstitieux’. 
It becomes clear in extended remarks that superstition is synonym- 
ous with religious belief, and, as long as there are religions, in- 
tolerance is inevitable. ‘Il faut, ou dire que toute croyance est 
absurde, ou gémir sur l’intolérance comme sur un mal nécessaire. 
To show that he was thinking of Christianity in particular, he 
cites as an example the incident in which St. Louis gave Joinville 
permission to kill on the spot anyone overheard in blasphemy 
(iv.308-309). 

Intolerance and fanaticism lead to that most terrible of crimes, 
religious war. Raynal illustrates by describing Afghan pagans 
who for years slaughtered Persian Moslems. The Afghans even- 
tually accepted Islam also, and in retrospect their wars with 
Persia seemed absurd. He draws from this episode some general 
conclusions. ‘Car telle est la nature des opinions religieuses; 
qu’elles sanctifient le crime qu’elles inspirent, et que ce crime 
efface les autres forfaits qu’on a commis. Le fanatique dit à Dieu, 
“Tl est vrai, Seigneur, que j’ai empoisonné; que j’ai assassiné; 
que j'ai volé; mais tu me pardonneras, car j’ai exterminé de ma 
propre main cinquante de tes ennemis” ’ (1.307). One may assume 
that Raynal, as he wrote these lines, was thinking less of distant 
Afghanistan than of western Europe, especially France, where 
religious wars were recent history. 

By describing pagan religions, exotic religious wars, Raynal 
could criticize indirectly European Christianity. This type of 
criticism, typical of the eighteenth century, is effective. Like a 
roman à clef, it allows the reader the satisfaction of divining 
the real identity of the protagonists behind the fictional masks. 
Raynal was not always so devious, however. He more frequently 
criticized the church openly and by name, showing thereby that, 
by Raynal’s time, one no longer need be as circumspect with the 
church as with the French monarchy. On the twin abuses of 
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intolerance and fanaticism, he naturally singled out the Spanish 
Inquisition as the most notorious example of obscurantism gone 
berserk. He addresses the inquisitors with such ungentle terms 
as ‘monstres exécrables . . . infames que vous êtes, prêtres dis- 
solus, moines impudiques. . . . Pour appaiser Dieu, vous brulez 
des hommes! Etes-vous des adorateurs de Moloch?’ He also 
points out that it was human sacrifice that filled the Spanish 
priests with such righteous wrath against the religion of the 
Aztecs (ii.59)°1. 

Not even the United States, object of Raynal’s sincere admira- 
tion, was spared in his denunciations of religious intolerance. 
He decries Puritan fanaticism: ‘toute l’Europe fut étonnée d’une 
intolérance si révoltante’. He illustrates by recounting with a 
straight face the wildly unbelievable yarn of one heroic Polly 
Baker’. He describes the notorious Salem witch trials and asks 
his readers, ‘Vous sentez vos cheveux s’agiter sur votre front? 
Vous frémissez d’horreur?’ (ii.231). He then reminds them that 
they recently did the same in France”. 

The revocation of the édit de Nantes, once cited as an example 
of royal absolutism, is cited again as an example of religious in- 
tolerance. The Huguenots, he declares, posed no threat to the 
tranquillity of the state and were, in fact, among the king’s most 
valuable and productive subjects. Their persecution, therefore, 
can only be ascribed to ‘l’orgueil sacerdotal and to ‘ambition 
pharésienne’™. 

Another specific criticism that Raynal levelled at the Catholic 


*1 the Spanish and Portuguese In- 
quisitions were undoubtedly the philo- 
sophes’ favourite examples of religious 
intolerance, both in fiction and non- 
fiction. More effective than Raynal’s 
heated name-calling was the cool 
destructive satire of Voltaire (Candide 
v-ix), or the tightly reasoned argu- 
ments of Montesquieu (Esprit des lois 
XXV.xiii). 
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22 on Polly Baker see Max Hall. 

23 the last public execution for 
witchcraft in France occurred in 1634. 

24 Raynal contemplated a full-length 
history of the revocation in which 
he would, among other things, trace 
the victims all around the globe. The 
project was never completed. 
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church, and one that seems indeed odd today, was the charge that 
the church impeded the growth of the population. Such is the 
irony of history that the church today is again under attack on 
the population question, but for exactly the opposite reason. 
Raynal was not alone in the eighteenth century in his fears of 
depopulation. The highly respected Montesquieu shared fully 
this presentiment and devoted no less than eleven of the Leztres 
persanes to a discussion of the problem and its possible causes 
(cxm-cxxi1). As Raynal declares, ‘Il s’est élevé depuis quelques 
années un cri presque universel sur la dépopulation de tous les 
états’ (iv.628). Exactly why this essentially groundless fear of 
depopulation is never adequately explained. In any case, Raynal 
was not alone in placing much of the blame on the church. He 
does so in a final summary on depopulation, and in an aside from 
his description of colonial Chile. Of the city of Santiago, he says, 
‘On compte quarante mille habitans dans cette cité, et le nombre 
seroit plus grand, sans neuf couvens de moines et sept de reli- 
gieuses que la superstition y a érigés’ (ii.257). Montesquieu 
made exactly the same accusation against Catholic monasticism 
and celibacy in one of the Lettres cited. “Ce métier de continence a 
anéanti plus d’hommes que les pestes et les guerres les plus san- 
glantes n’ont jamais fait. On voit dans chaque maison religieuse 
une famille éternelle, où il ne naît personne, et qui s’entretient 
aux depens de toutes les autres. Ces maisons sont toujours 
ouvertes comme autant de gouffres où s’ensevelissent les races 
futures’ (cxvir)”. 

Raynal, as noted above, devoted a final summary to the prob- 
lem of depopulation, thereby placing it on a par with govern- 
ment, religion and other major preoccupations. With his passion 
for thoroughness, he cannot avoid asking, in that final summary, 
the obvious question, ‘Mais on demandera si la grande population 


25 among Diderot’s many passionate la nécessité de rétrécir ouverture de 
objections to monasticism was the ces gouffres, ou les races futures vont se 
accusation..that it contributed to perdre? (La Religieuse, p.119). 
depopulation. ‘Ne sentira-t-on jamais 
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est utile au bonheur du genre-humain? This is undoubtedly 
the basic question and is certainly more important than idle 
speculation as to whether ancient Gaul sheltered more human 
inhabitants than eighteenth-century France. Although he was 
perceptive enough to raise the question, Raynal was not honest 
enough to attempt an answer. Instead, he dismisses it as ‘une 
question oisive’, and, with some neat verbal trickery, confuses 
the question entirely. ‘Il ne s’agit pas en effect de multiplier les 
hommes pour les rendre heureux, mais il suffit de les rendre 
heureux pour qu’ils se multiplient”. 

| Another specific criticism of Christian belief and practice is 
that they are too re too compatible w with governmental tyranny. This is 
not another allusion to 1 to the long and pernicious alliance between 
altar and throne already discussed in a a previous chapter. The 
reference here is to certain characteristics of Christian belief: 
humility, obedience to authority, acceptance of suffering in this 
world for reward in the next, which make practising Christians 
ideal subjects for a tyrant| Raynal illustrates with his history of 
Japan. By coincidence, Portuguese missionaries arrived there just 
as a new prince was subverting the old constitution and sub- 
jugating the country to a rigid absolutism. Raynal says of the 
Japanese, ‘Un nouveau courage . . . vint les aider à souffrir. Ce 
fut le christianisme que les Portugais leur avoient apporté. Ce 


26 iv.635; Rousseau likewise blithely 
assumed that a steadily augmenting 
population was much to be desired. In 
words similar to Raynal’s, he declared 
that population was the one and only 
outward sign of good government. 
‘Quelle est la fin de l'association 
politique? C’est la conservation et la 
prospérité de ses membres. Et quel est 
le signe le plus sur qu’ils se conservent 
et prospérent? C’est leur nombre et 
leur population. . . . Toute chose 
d’ailleurs égale, le gouvernement sous 
lequel . . . les citoyens peuplent et 
multiplient d'avantage, est infaillible- 
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ment le meilleur. Celui sous lequel un 
peuple diminue et dépérit est le pire. 
Calculateurs, c’est maintenant votre 
affaire; comptez, mesurez, comparez’ 
(Contrat social 111.ix). 

By this strange reasoning, an attempt 
to introduce some concrete empirical 
consideration into otherwise pure 
speculation, the Chinese, whom Rous- 
seau disdained, would be among the 
best governed people on earth, and 
primitive societies, admired by both 
Rousseau and Raynal, with their 
sparse and stable populations, would 
be the worst governed. 
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nouveau culte trouva, dans l’oppression des Japonais, le germe 
le plus fécond de proselytisme. On écouta des missionnaires qui 
préchoient une religion de souffrances’ (i.160). 

\One of Raynal’s bitterest criticisms of the church takes the 
form of a sweeping indictment, in which he depicts the church as 
an absolutely evil factor in European history, and in which he 
holds the church uniquely responsible for all the backwardness 
and obscurantism that characterized, as far as Raynal was con- 
cerned, medieval and renaissance Europe. It was Raynal’s con- 
tention, as previously noted, that the discovery of the two Indies, 
and subsequent developments, were the turning-point in world 
history. Thus, in his first volume, he deems it appropriate to 
describe Europe as it was on the eve of the first Portuguese 
voyage of discovery. It is indicative of how Raynal thought that 
this description of fifteenth-century Europe is nothing but a 
long bitter tirade of criticism of the church. This, in retrospect, 
is how the eighteenth century viewed its Christian-Catholic 
religious tradition: ‘Il étoit tems que la philosophie et les lettres 
arrivassent au secours de la morale et de la raison. L’Eglise 
Romaine avoit détruit, autant qu’il est possible, les principes de 
justice que la nature a mis dans tous les hommes. Ce seul dogme, 
qu’au pape appartient la souveraineté de tous les empires, ren- 
versoit les fondemens de toute société, de toute vertu politique. 
Cependant cette maxime avoit régné longtems avec le dogme 
affreux qui permettoit, qui ordonnoit méme de hair, de persécuter 
tous les hommes, dont les opinions sur la religion ne sont pas 
conformes à celles de |’Eglise Romaine. Les indulgences, espéce 
d’expiations vendues pour tous les crimes, et si vous voulez 
quelque chose de plus monstrueux, des expiations pour les 
crimes à venir; la dispense de tenir sa parole aux enemis du pon- 
tife, fussent-ils de sa religion; cet article de croyance où l’on 
enseigne que le mérite du juste peut être appliqué au méchant; 
les exemples de tous les vices dans la personne des pontifes, et 
dans les hommes sacrés, destinés à servir de modèle au peuple; 
enfin, le plus grand des outrages faits à l’humanité, l’inquisition: 
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toutes ces horreurs devoient faire de l’Europe un repaire de 
tigres et de serpens, plutôt qu’une vaste contrée, habitée ou 
cultivée par des hommes. Telle étoit la situation de l'Europe” 
(i.21-22). 

Raynal returns to this same period in time in his summary of 
the history of Holland. He notes that the founding of the Dutch 
republic coincides with the Renaissance. He digresses a moment 
to describe the Renaissance, but his description of the Renaissance 
quickly becomes nothing but another criticism of the medieval 
church. ‘Alors se préparoit en Europe une grande révolution 
dans les esprits. La renaissance des lettres, un commerce étendu, 
les inventions de l’imprimerie et de la boussole, amenoient le 
moment où la raison humaine devoit secouer le joug d’une partie 
des préjugés, qui avoient pris naissance dans les tems de bar- 
barie. Beaucoup de bons esprits étoient guéris des superstitions 
romaines. Ils étoient blessés de l’abus que les papes faisoient 
de leur autorité; des tributs qu’ils levoient sur les peuples; 
et surtout de ces subtiles absurdités dont ils avoient chargé la 
religion simple de Jésus Christ’ (1.155). 

The second portion of this chapter will discuss Raynal’s 
theories concerning the origins of the religions he so heatedly 
condemns. There are expressed or implied in the Histoire two 
distinct theories on this subject. In his closing summary on 
religion, as in his closing summary on government, Raynal, in his 
rational-theoretical frame of mind, harks back to the dawn of 
human history, to some basic facts of the human condition and 
man’s relation to the universe, to find the origins of the universal 
phenomenon of religious belief. The picture that emerges in 
this specific theoretical summary is quite different, in one im- 
portant aspect, from the theory that emerges from the numerous 
asides and digressions that Raynal scatters throughout his text 
while in his usual emotional-critical frame of mind. The one factor 
that characterizes the scattered digressions on the subject, is 
that they consistently depict religion as a conscious fraud, an 
invention, a fabrication by a cunning priestly class to exploit the 
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universal gullibility and superstitious nature of people. Raynal 
was not alone in the eighteenth century in holding that organized 
religion was essentially a fraud or priestly conspiracy. The 
Encyclopédie (art. ‘Prétre’) and others, especially Voltaire, ex- 
pressed the same opinion (Dictionnaire philosophique, art. ‘Reli- 
gion’; Epitre a Uranie). 

For one example, Raynal cites the origin of the Hindu religion 
and its close connection with the caste system. This, he declares, 
proves that ‘La religion fut par-tout une invention d’hommes 
adroits et politiques, qui ne trouvant pas les moyens de gouverner 
leurs semblables a leur gré, cherchérent dans le ciel la force qui 
leur manquoit, et en firent descendre la terreur. Leurs réveries 
furent généralement admises, dans toute leur absurdité’. Raynal 
continues that, with the growth of civilization and reason, intelli- 
gent men now have a choice of options; one can privately ridicule 
the old faith, or, from self-interest and pusillanimity, one can 
attempt to ‘concilier la folie avec la raison, recourant a des 
allégories dont les instituteurs du dogme n’avoient pas eu la 
moindre idée’ (1.37). 

While on the subject of India, he notes that the Sanskrit of 
the sacred Vegas is as unintelligible to the contemporary Hindu 
as the Latin Vulgate is to a French peasant. Moreover, the Hindu 
priests have made it a point of doctrine that only they shall ever 
be initiated into the mysteries of this secret language. Raynal 
adds, ‘Tant il est vrai que l’esprit sacerdotal est par-tout le même, 
et qu’en tout tems le prêtre, par intérêt et par orgueil, s’occupe 
à retenir les peuples dans l’ignorance’ (1.37). 

Ina humorous example of conscious fraud, Raynal records that 


37 the last part of this sentence 
sounds like a contemptuous dismissal 
of ‘modernist’ theology, which at- 
tempts to reconcile the basics of 
Christian orthodoxy with the facts of 
history and natural science. This 
inquirer wonders what examples of 


such theology Raynal had seen or 


heard that could have inspired this 
out-of-hand rejection. Eighteenth- 
century defenders of the faith with 
whom we are acquainted were inflex- 
ibly orthodox and could never be 
confused with pusillanimous concili- 
ators. 
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the prince of Tranvancor, India, crawled through a statue of a 
golden calf and, upon his emergence, proclaimed his own divinity. 
He was recognized as a bramin, and thenceforth dated his edicts 
from that miraculous experience of rebirth (1.317). 

The priestly conspiracy had, as one motive, the desire for 
power over the minds and thoughts of men. It had made ‘natural’ 
phenomena miraculous to gain a monopoly over knowledge and 
understanding. ‘La théologie, qui a profité des frayeurs de 
l’enfance pour inspirer d’éternelles à la raison; qui a tout déna- 
turé, géographie, astronomie, physique, histoire, qui a voulu 
que tout fut merveille et mystère, pour avoir le droit de tout 
expliquer” (iii.124). 

Even more important, however, than the desire for intellectual 
and spiritual power, was the simple economic motive. Raynal 
could not help but point out that the priestly class always earned 
a living, and sometimes a very luxurious living, through the 
operations of the organized religions that they founded. He 
illustrates, or insinuates his point, with the description of a certain 
Hindu temple in India. ‘Des pèlerins de l’Indostan y viennent 
chercher l’absolution de leurs péchés, et ne se présentent jamais 
sans une offrande proportionnée a leur fortune. Ces dons étoient 
encore si considérables au commencement du siécle, qu’ils 
faisoient subsister dans les douceurs d’une vie oisive et commode 


quarante mille personnes. Ces brames . . . étoient tellement 
satisfaits de leur situation qu’ils quittoient rarement leur retraite’ 
(1.498). 


That universal alliance between altar and throne has likewise 
been at least partially economically motivated. Raynal cites the 
example of the king of Ashan, Bengal, who let the Brahmins 
foist their ‘superstitions’ upon his subjects, at the expense of the 
people’s ‘religion naturelle’, on condition that he be allowed to 
share with the Brahmins a monopoly in the salt trade. Raynal 
concludes, ‘C’est ainsi que se sont introduites toutes ces religions 
factices, par l'intérêt et pour l'intérêt des prêtres qui les prê- 
choient et des rois qui les recevoient’ (i.356). 
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Another explicit statement of the economic motive in religion’s 
origin and practice is found in Raynal’s discussion of Moham- 
med, whose inspiration, he says, was purely economic and 
political, rather than spiritual. Voltaire had already made exactly 
the same observation in one of his most successful plays”. Of 
Mohammed, Raynal says: ‘Mahomet ne fut pas l’envoyé du ciel; 
mais un adroit politique et un grand conquérant. Pour augmenter 
méme le concours d’étrangers dans une cité qu’il destinoit a 
être la capitale de son empire, il ordonna que tous ceux qui 
suivoient sa loi, s’y rendissent une fois dans leur vie, sous 
peine de mourir réprouvés. Ce précepte étoit accompagné d’un 
autre qui doit faire sentir que la superstition seule ne le quidoit 
pas. Il exigea que chaque pèlerin, . . . achetât et fit bénir cinq 
pièces de toile de coton, pour servir de suaire, tant à lui, qu’à tous 
ceux de sa famille, que des raisons valables auroient empêchés 
d'entreprendre ce saint voyage. Cette politique devoit faire de 
l'Arabie le centre d’un grand commerce, lorsque le nombre des 
pèlerins s’élevoit à plusieurs millions’ (i.304-305). 

It should be pointed out that neither Voltaire nor Raynal 
sought to imply that Jesus Christ, whom Raynal at least admired, 
was a fraud, or that his motives were as suspect as Mohammed’s, 
and, in any case, they did not consider Jesus the founder of the 
organized religions that were practised in his name. Raynal’s 
opinion of Jesus is found, oddly enough, not in his final summary 
on religion, but in his summary on government, in which he 
traces the rise of the pope’s temporal power, beginning with the 
life of Jesus. Of Jesus, Raynal says, ‘Dans une bourgade obscure 
de la Judée, au fond de Fattelier d’un pauvre charpentier, 
s’élevoit un homme de caractère austère” (iv.254). He was 


28 Mahomet; in one of the century’s the founder of Islam as a fraud. 


most interesting by-plays, pope Bene- 
dict XIV, to whom the wily Voltaire 
had dedicated the play to confound 
his censors, heartily congratulated the 
author and gave him his warmest 
apostolic blessing for having exposed 


Everybody except the pope understood 
Voltaire’s real point, the same as 
Raynal’s: if one of the world’s major 
religions is based on fraud, another can 
be also. 
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revolted by the hypocrisy and vain ceremonies of his religion. 
He began to preach his ideas to the poor and ignorant. He was a 
‘vertueux personnage’, who lived and died in complete obscurity. 
In this thumbnail biography, there is no mention of virgin birth, 
miracles, or any other manifestation of Christ’s divinity. Raynal 
says that while expiring on the cross, Jesus addressed his dying 
words to ‘Dieu, son père”. Does Raynal accept the traditional 
assertion that Christ was the literal supernatural son of god, or 
does he mean only that he was the son of God as all men are the 
sons of the creator? He does not say, but he does make short 
shrift of the one biblical assertion that has always been cited as 
the most compelling evidence of Christ’s divine nature: that he 
arose from the dead. Raynal dismisses the resurrection as ‘Une 
doctrine qui révolte la raison’ (iv.254). In short, Raynal depicts 
a sympathique but completely demythologized Jesus nearly a cen- 
tury before Renan’s work created a world-wide sensation (1863). 

Continuing his summary of the pope’s temporal power, 
Raynal seeks to disassociate Jesus Christ entirely from the organ- 
ized religions that bear his name. He compares point by point 
the humility, tolerance, poverty and passivity of Jesus with the 
arrogance, intolerance, wealth and militancy of the Christian, 
especially the Roman Catholic, church. In brief, he depicts the 
organized church in Europe as having been, since its inception, 
a gross fraud and deception. He finds one thread, one unbroken 
tendency, that runs through all the complicated manceuvring 
of the church hierarchy. From the fake donation of Constantine 
to the latest papal bull, every action, every pronouncement has 
had as its purpose to increase the temporal wealth and power of 
the church (iv.5 24-534). 

In his critical-polemical frame of mind, therefore, Raynal 
consistently depicts religion as a conscious fraud, perpetrated by 
kings and priests whose motives are always crassly materialistic. 
In a more theoretical-philosophical frame of mind, he turns his 
attention from organized religion to the universal phenomenon of 
religious belief. In these digressions, a different picture emerges. 
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He develops his theory fully in a closing summary on religion, 
but some earlier digressions had prefigured his final remarks. 
This non-polemical explanation of the origin of religion has as its 
starting-point a recognition of the fact that, as Voltaire so often 
said, ‘le mal inonde toute la terre’ (Histoire d’un bon Bramin). 
It is the old problem of evil: how to reconcile universal concepts 
of good, justice, reason and order, which men are wont to 
identify with a benevolent and omnipotent creator, with the 
palpable evil, injustice, absurdity and chaos that characterize at 
least the human portion of creation. This applies moreover not 
just to man’s relation to fellow man, but also to the apparent 
ir difference of the physical universe to man. In an early digres- 
sion, Raynal uses a series of rhetorical questions to define the 
problem of evil. His words and sentiments are strongly reminiscent 
of the famous lament by Voltaire, inspired by the disastrous 
Lisbon earthquake of 1755 (Poéme sur le désastre de Lisbonne), 
and of an even more famous poem by a Persian tentmaker (Omar 
Khayyam, Rubaiyat). Speaking of the creator and his universe, 
Raynal says, “Pourquoi sa sagesse y laissa-t-elle tant d’imper- 
fections apparentes? Pourquoi sa bonté le peupla-t-elle d’êtres 
sensibles qui devoient souffrir, sans lavoir mérité? Pourquoi le 
méchant qu’il hait, y prospére-t-il sous ses yeux et le bon qu’il 
chérit y est-il accablé d’afflictions ? Pourquoi les innombrables 
fléaux de la nature y frappent-ils indistinctement? ’(i.32-33). 

Subsequently, Raynal points out that the universality of evil 
gives rise to another universal phenomenon, superstition. “La 
superstition, . . . est répandue chez tous les peuples sauvages 
et policés. Elle est née sans doute de la crainte du mal, et de 
l’ignorance de ses causes, et de ses remèdes. C’en est assez du 
moins pour l’enraciner dans l’esprit de tous les hommes. Les fléaux 
de la nature, les contagions, les maladies, les accidens imprévus, les 
phenomènes destructeurs, toutes les causes cachées de la douleur 
et de la mort, sont si universellement sur la terre, qu’il seroit bien 
étonnant que l’homme n’en eût pas été, dans tous les tems et 
dans tous les pays vivement affecté” (ii.334). 
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Raynal draws these two ideas together in his final summary on 
religion where he says that, if the earth had been a perfect and 
painless environment, there would have been no religion. 
Superstition, the mother of all religions, is man’s attempt to 
explain evil, pain and death. What Camus called the absurdity of 
the universe seems too diabolical to be pure chance. Therefore, 
men have always attributed good and bad fortune to some con- 
scious will. ‘Il [Phomme] rechercha les causes de sa misère. 
Pour expliquer I’énigme de son existence, de son bonheur et de 
son malheur, il inventa différens systèmes également absurdes’ 
(iv.462). 

Raynal rapidly sketches the evolution of religious thought from 
primitive polytheism, through manicheism, to monotheism. 
Christianity, which grew out of the monotheism of the Jews, has 
never divested itself of the more primitive manicheist idea of 
separate, but apparently equal, good and evil spirits, Raynal 
declares. The fallen angel or devil of Christian theology seems 
to be holding his own in the age-old competition for men’s 
souls. As Christianity emerged out of Judaism, another cardinal 
belief was incorporated into the religious tradition, the doctrine 
of immortality. It too, like earlier ‘superstitions’ grew out of 
a need to explain an apparent absurdity. ‘Cependant on voyoit 
souvent l’homme de bien dans la souffrance, le méchant, 
limpie même dans la prospérité, et l’on imagina la doctrine de 
immortalité (iv.462). The universal desire for justice, so 
often frustrated in this world, leads to belief in another world 
where accounts can be evened with appropriate rewards and 
punishment. 

Raynal continues to chronicle the evolution of Christianity, 
without mentioning Jesus Christ in this summary. He notes 
that Christianity arrived in Europe at a most propitious time 
in history, just as the Roman empire was beginning to wane, 
and when the empire fell, the ancient paganisms fell with it. 
Taking advantage of the political and spiritual vacuum created 
by that most singular revolution in western history, the 
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Christian church soon emerged as the only unified, disciplined, 
literate and organized institution in a time of universal chaos. 
It rode to total victory on the swords of Constantine and 
Charlemagne. 

The church was truly catholic for long centuries, but certain 
inherent contradictions, absurdities and abuses in her doctrine 
and practice lead inevitably to dissension. When dissension grew 
into open and irrepressible rebellion, it was called the Protestant 
Reformation. “Le catholicisme tend sans cesse au protestantisme’ 
(iv.468). The evolution of the human spirit, continuous since 
primitive polytheism, will not stop with protestantism. In 
protestantism, each individual pastor or believer has substituted 
his particular and often absurd interpretation of divine will for 
the pope’s universal and invariably absurd interpretation of 
divine will. The contradictions of protestantism make further 
evolution inevitable. ‘Le protestantisme tend . . . au déisme, le 
déisme au scepticisme’ (iv.468). Without saying where he per- 
sonally stands on the scale, Raynal says that the logical end to 
this evolution is atheism, which he defines dispassionately as 
that frame of mind which attributes all phenomena to natural 
causes. Atheists are ‘une classe de philosophes qui ne sont ni 
atrabilaires, ni méchans, mais qui croient trouver dans les pro- 
priétés d’une matière éternelle la cause suffisante de tous les 
phénomènes qui nous frappent d’admiration’ (iv.468). In short, 
complete materialism. 

In this summary history of religious belief and Christianity, 
Raynal attempted to be just such a philosophe as he described in his 
definition of atheism. He tried to explain certain phenomena, 
religious belief and Christianity, by referring to basic natural 
causes, inherent in the human condition, and to coincidences 
of political and military history. He strongly suggests that there 
was never any supernatural or divine intervention in this natural 
and inevitable chain of events. In this summary history, as in his 
description of Jesus, we see the philosophe’s reluctance to recog- 
nize the validity of any spiritual phenomenon, his outright 
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refusal to admit that anyone, anywhere, ever had a genuine 
mystical or spiritual experience. When supposedly spiritual 
phenomena cannot be exposed as fraud, they are ridiculed or 
ignored”. But also missing in this mechanistic chain of events 
are the conscious fraud and manipulation that played such 
a large role in all his scattered digressions on the subject of 
religion. 

The Histoire philosophique contains two digressions on the 
subject of religion that one might classify as suggestions for 
reform. One of these is addressed, modestly enough, to the pope 
himself. Raynal notes that the church in Mexico still collects the 
croisade (so called because the practice first started in medieval 
Spain to raise money for the crusades). The croisade absolved sin 
and pardoned in advance any sin that the purchaser might ‘plan’ 
to commit. With this example before him, Raynal calls upon the 
pope to reform dogmas and practices of the church that are not 
compatible with truth and reason. ‘Simplifiez votre doctrine. 
Purgez-la d’absurdités. . . . Le monde est trop éclairé pour se 
repaitre plus long-tems d’incomprehensibilités qui répugnent a 
la raison’. Even more damaging to the church than her absurd 
doctrines, is the immoral and scandalous conduct of churchmen 
in seeking temporal power and riches. If churchmen had actually 
imitated Christ in humility and poverty, if they had gone about 
doing good, if they had really been a benefit to society, ‘Personne 
n’eût osé attaquer une classe d’hommes si utiles et si respectables, 
. .. quelque absurdes qu’eussent été vos dogmes’. Thus, reform of 
the church’s morals is even more important than modernizing 
dogma, but Raynal strongly urges both (ïi.310-313). 

Raynal’s advice to the pope was probably offered more as still 
another criticism of actual church practice and belief than as 
a serious suggestion for reform. He does, however, give some 
advice on church-state relations that he undoubtedly intended as 

29 this eighteenth-century tendency his depiction of Jesus as a ludicrous 
is most evident in Voltaire’s treatment Polichinelle in Pot-pourri. 


of Joan of Arc in La Pucelle, and 
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sincere suggestions for immediate reform. Raynal urges many 
times that the state be completely neutral, to the point of in- 
difference, in all questions of religion, all questions of cult, of 
belief and non-belief. All cults, ‘dont les principes ne contrarieront 
pas l’ordre public’ should be tolerated (iv.469). Raynal does not 
say what the state should do with those whose religious beliefs 
interfere with their duties as citizens, or those whose beliefs 
automatically make them intolerant of all other cults and there- 
fore a continuous source of dissension within the body politic. 
(By eighteenth-century definitions, this latter group included, 
most significantly, the Roman Catholic church, largest and only 
legally recognized church in France, and therefore a problem to 
be contended with in any utopian scheme or practical reform.) 
By refusing to name exactly who cannot be tolerated by the state, 
and by refusing to say what the state should do with these in- 
tolerables, Raynal again avoids the complete implications of his 
theorizing, and he likewise avoids the absolutism and extremism 
of Rousseau. Confronted with this same problem in his theoretical 
work, Rousseau not only named names, but added that any 
citizen who could not subordinate his religion to a ‘profession de 
foi purement civile’, and who could not admit the possibility 
of salvation in other cults, should be banished or killed (Contrat 
social 1V.viii). Rousseau’s extreme advice later served as a model 
for church-state legislation during the Revolution. 

Despite his pleas for civil tolerance and neutrality in affairs 
of religion, Raynal did not advocate a rigid separation of church 
and state as it is understood in the twentieth century. So great 
was his distrust for organized religion, he advocated that all 
cults be established and their expenses paid by the state, so as to 
make them subordinate to the civil government and dependent 
upon it for their continued existence. He did not concern himself 
with the impracticability of his suggestion, but contented himself 
with pointing out that the alternative system of relatively in- 
dependent or disestablished cults had not worked satisfactorily. 
‘Les maisons sans rente fixe, sont des magazins de superstition 
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4 la charge du bon peuple’. The poorer they are, the more fanatic 
they become. Thus has come about ‘les saints, les miracles, les 
reliques, toutes les inventions dont l’imposture a accablé la 
religion’. Moreover, churches dependent upon the state are less 
likely to be seditious, less likely to feel an allegiance to a foreign 
power. With consummate cynicism, he advises that the state 
pay salaries so modest that only a very few will be attracted to 
the clerical vocation. Finally, he hopes that the state, though 
paying the churchman’s salary, will never be foolish enough to 
listen to him for advice (ii.462). 

This chapter has certainly made clear that Raynal had rejected 
the traditional Judaeo-Christian beliefs of his ancestors. Not only 
had he lost faith in the dogmas, but he was overtly hostile to 
many beliefs and most practices as being absolutely inimical to 
human happiness and welfare. One wonders then, just what did 
Raynal personally believe. We have noted that, in discussing any 
subject, Raynal frequently addresses rhetorical questions to god, 
or calls upon god to be his witness in some portentous oath or 
assertion. These could be dismissed as unthinking rhetorical 
devices, but numerous asides indicate that Raynal believed in 
at least a deistic creator of the universe. In one such aside from a 
discussion of Hinduism, he says that man should shed himself 
of belief in dual spirits of good and evil and recognize ‘l’étre 
tout-puissant qui créa l’univers’ (i.32). In another aside from a 
discussion of the Aztecs he says, ‘un être suprême, une vie à 
venir avec ses peines et ses récompenses . . . [sont] des dogmes 
sublimes’ (ii.34). Though he personally evidenced no belief in 
an after-life, Raynal could call such a belief a ‘dogme sublime’ 
because it was a relatively harmless and comforting myth. As 
he said of the Hindu belief in reincarnation, which he misunder- 
stood as being a blessing rather than a curse, ‘Heureux encore les 
peuples dont la religion offre au moins des mensonges agréables’ 
(i.58). In another reference to god the creator, he says, ‘L’unité 
de Dieu, sublime et puissante idée que toutes les religions doivent 
à la philosophie, et non au Judaïsme, comme on l’imagine. Le 
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dieu des Juifs, colère, jaloux, vindicatif, ne fut qu’un dieu local, 
tel que ceux des autres nations’ (i.304)®. 

One notes in the above quotation that Raynal gives philosophie 
credit for the sublime idea of monotheism. In his final summary on 
philosophie, he goes much further and advocates that it be en- 
shrined as the new religion for all mankind. He notes that the 
eighteenth century is ‘le siècle de philosophie’, and adds, ‘Après 
tant de bienfaits, elle [la philosophie] devoit tenir lieu de la divinité 
sur terre. C’est elle qui lie, éclaire, aide, et soulage les humains. 
Elle leur donne tout, sans en exiger aucun culte. . . . Elle con- 
sacre ses lumieres et ses travaux à l’usage de l’homme. Elle le 
rend meilleur pour qu’il soit plus heureux. Elle ne haït que la 
tyrannie et l’imposture. . . . Elle fuit le bruit et le nom des sectes, 
mais elle les tolère toutes. Les aveugles et les méchans la calom- 
nient (iv.686). 

It has not been recorded what Raynal’s reaction was when the 
reign of terror took him at his word and enthroned a goddess of 
reason in the cathedral of Notre dame. In any case, this rhetorical 
tour de force, mainly a jab at the anti-philosophe camp, is not 
a sincere statement of personal religious belief. The Histoire 
philosophique does contain one such statement. It appears, curi- 
ously enough, in the form of a long and eloquent prayer offered 
up by an unnamed Celebes islander. The inhabitants of the 
Celebes, according to Raynal, worshipped only the sun and moon. 
They became confused by the conflicting claims of Moslem and 
Portuguese-Christian missionaries. The leader of the tribe went 
upon a high platform and addressed a lengthy prayer to ‘l’Etre 
supréme’. One assumes that he prayed in his own language, 
whatever it was, but quite remarkably, Raynal is able to quote 
(the whole prayer is enclosed in quotation marks) the prayer 
word for word, in what appears to be an excellent French transla- 
tion. Even more remarkable, for a stone-age savage, the prayer 

30 Voltaire likewise continually dis- 
paraged the Jewish contribution to 


world religion. 
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reads exactly like one that would be offered by an eighteenth- 
century philosophe. Raynal does not say, of course, how he 
acquired either the original or the French translation of this 
amazing oration, which reads as follows: ‘Grand Dieu, je ne me 
prosterne point à tes pieds, en ce moment, parce que je n’implore 
point ta clémence. Je n’ai a te demander qu’une chose juste; et tu 
me la dois. Deux nations étrangéres opposées dans leur culte, 
sont venues porter la terreur dans mon ame, et dans celle de mes 
sujets. Elles m’assurent que tu me puniras à jamais, si je n’obéis à 
tes loix. J’ai donc le droit d’exiger de toi, que tu me les fasses 
connoitre. Je ne demande point que tu me révèles les mystères 
impénétrables qui enveloppent ton étre, et qui me sont inutiles. 
Parle, O mon Dieu! puisque tu es l’auteur de la nature, tu con- 
nois le fond de nos coeurs, et tu sais qu’il leur est impossible de 
concevoir un projet de désobéissance. Mais si tu dédaignes de te 
faire entendre a des mortels; si tu trouves indigne de ton essence 
d’employer le langage de l’homme pour dicter les devoirs à 
Phomme; je prends à témoin ma nation entière, le soleil qui 
m’éclaire, . . . , et toi même, que je cherche dans la sincérité de 
mon coeur, à connoître ta volonté; et je te préviens aujourd’hui, 
que je reconnoitrai, pour les dépositaires de tes oracles, les pre- 
miers ministres de l’une ou de l’autre religion que tu feras arriver 
dans nos ports. . . . Si, dans la bonne foi qui me guide, je venois à 
embrasser l’erreur, ma conscience seroit tranquille; et c’est toi 
qui serois le méchant’. 

Raynal records that the Moslem missionaries reappeared first 
and the Celebes islanders embraced Islam with a tranquil con- 
science (iv.181-182). 

There are several interesting points of eighteenth-century 
thought in this remarkable prayer. First, one notes that the 
queenly science of theology, all of scholasticism’s endless debates, 
and, most importantly, all the church’s teachings concerning 
the nature of God are dismissed as ‘inutiles’. All man needs to 
know about god is what god wants man to do, a restatement 
of the oft expressed eighteenth-century conviction that true 
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religion was primarily a question of ethics, rather than of belief 
and ritual. 

Secondly, the prayer again uses the relativist point of view to 
puncture the absolutist claims of Christianity. It shows that to 
an outsider, a neutral observer such as a Borneo savage, all the 
major religions are equally good and equally absurd; a variation 
on the century’s favourite literary device, dépaysement. Also using 
the relativist point of view, it makes the point that religion is an 
accident of birth or geography; that one’s religion may depend 
on something as capricious as the trade winds or the whims of 
a sea captain. ‘J’eusse été près du Gange esclave des faux dieux, 
Chrétienne dans Paris, musulmane en ces lieux’ (Voltaire, Zaire). 
Moreover, it is strongly implied that the Celebes chieftain stands 
in no danger of god’s wrath whichever religion geography and 
history may eventually dictate. As the broadminded Uzbek 
had said, “Mais parce qu'ils [les chrétiens] n’ont pas été assez 
heureux pour trouver des mosquées dans leur pays, crois-tu 
qu’ils soient condamnés a des châtiments éternels, et que Dieu 
les punisse pour n’avoir pas pratiqué une religion qu’il ne leur a 
pas fait connaître ? (Montesquieu, Lettres persanes XXXV). 

Thirdly, the prayer is an explicit, almost militant, statement 
of the eighteenth-century conviction that god would pardon a 
sincere sceptic, an honest agnostic or atheist. The Celebes chief- 
tain would be surprised to know that his sentiments are parallel 
to those expressed by Diderot in his Apologue du jeune Mexicain 
(an excerpt from Æntretien d’un philosophe avec la maréchale de 
***); that his words echo those used by Voltaire in one of his 
best poems, ‘Si je me suis trompé, c’est en cherchant ta loi’. 
Rousseau, who consistently combatted the anti-religious tenor 
of most eighteenth-century philosophie, likewise saw salvation for 
the sincere sceptic or the merely misguided. His heroine Julie, 
after agonizing over the fate that awaits her virtuous husband, 

31 Voltaire, ‘Priere’; the last stanza dieu’, an excerpt from the Traité sur la 
of his Poème sur la loi naturelle. The tolérance. 


same idea is also expressed in ‘prière à 
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is finally reassured that he is in no danger of eternal damnation, 
since it is god himself who has seen fit to hide his face from the 
sceptical Wolmar (La Nouvelle Heloise vi.viii). Julie’s celebrated 
deathbed confrontation with her pastor expands on this theme. 
‘J'ai toujours cherché sincèrement ce qui était conforme à la 
gloire de Dieu et à la vérité. J’ai pu me tromper dans ma recherche. 
Je mwai pas l’orgueil de penser avoir eu toujours raison: j'ai 
peut-être eu toujours tort; mais mon intention a toujours été 
pure, et j’ai toujours cru ce que je disais croire. ... Si Dieu n’a 
pas éclairé ma raison au delà, il est clément et juste; pourrait-il 
me demander compte d’un don qu’il ne m’a pas fait?” (vi.xii). 

Perhaps the closest parallel to the prayer of Raynal’s Celebes 
chieftain, both in form and content, is the daily devotional of an 
unnamed, slightly confused, but obviously sincere, acquaintance 
of that same peripatetic Persian Uzbek, who recommends it to his 
companion Rhédi as the best model to follow in this confusing 
world of conflicting and hostile religious claims. ‘Seigneur, je 
n’entends rien dans les disputes que l’on fait sans cesse à votre 
sujet. Je voudrais vous servir selon votre volonté; mais chaque 
homme que je consulte veut que je vous serve à la sienne. Lorsque 
je veux vous faire ma prière, je ne sais en quelle langue je dois 
vous parler. Je ne sais pas non plus en quelle posture je dois me 
mettre: l’un dit que je dois vous prier debout; Pautre veut que 
je sois assis; l’autre exige que mon corps porte sur mes genoux. 
Ce n’est pas tout: il y en a qui pretendent que je dois me laver 
tous les matins avec de l’eau froide; d’autres soutiennent que 
vous me regarderez avec horreur si je ne me fais pas couper un 
petit morceau de chair. . . . Toutes ces choses, seigneur, me jettent 
dans un embarras inconcevable: je ne puis remuer la tête que je 
ne sois menacé de vous offenser; cependant je voudrais vous 
plaire et employer à cela la vie que je tiens de vous. Je ne sais 
si je me trompe; mais je crois que le meilleur moyen pour y 
parvenir est de vivre en bon citoyen dans la société où vous 
m'avez fait naître, et en bon père dans la famille que vous m’avez 
donnée’ (Lettres persanes XLVI). 
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In summary, we can say that Raynal’s voluminous comments 
provide an excellent record of the revolution in religious belief, 
and to some extent the evolution of formal metaphysical philo- 
sophy, that marked the eighteenth century. His thought is typical 
of that potent mixture of Cartesian rationalism and Lockeian 
empiricism that is characteristic of his century. A rational-empirical 
approach to the physical universe, and to such spiritual pheno- 
mena as religion itself, naturally put Raynal and his colleagues 
in sharp and hostile conflict with all the claims and pretentions of 
an established church, with all the assertions of revealed religion. 
On the scale of personal belief, Raynal seems to have been, 
as was Voltaire, a sincere sceptic and deist. His often expressed 
belief in a supreme being, creator of the universe, may have been 
more a polite nod to the unknown than a deeply felt religious 
conviction, but he obviously did not follow his colleagues and 
contemporaries into complete materialistic monism®. 

While he dismissed revealed religion as unconcionable fraud 
at worst, pathetic superstition at best, Raynal did not abandon 
the eighteenth century’s overweening preoccupation with ethical 
behaviour, with such key concepts as justice and ‘vertu’. He 
avoided, however, the thorny problem of finding a new rationale 
for ethical behaviour, having, as did his colleagues, largely 
deprived ethics of any supernatural raison d'être. Like many 
others of his century, he had recourse to vague allusions to ‘lois 
naturelles’ or ‘idées innées’ ; ‘les principes de la justice que la nature 
a mis dans tous les hommes’ (i.21) or Pamour de l’humanité, ce 
sentiment inné dans tous les coeurs’ (i.387). Raynal’s reluctance 
to enter the ethics debate may have been prudent, but it was not 
typical of his usual loquacious self nor of his century. As one re- 
searcher has said, ‘To the eighteenth century as a whole no body of 
thought occupied as central a place as did ethics’ (Perkins, p.77)*. 


32 a different view is expressed by 33 for an excellent full-length study 
Theodore Besterman, Voltaire (1969), which treats the ethics debate as the 
chop UE central problem of the Enlightenment 


see Crocker. 
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Early eighteenth-century thought was directed primarily at 
divorcing ethics from its traditional close connection with re- 
vealed religion. Bayle had fired the resounding opening rounds 
in this cause**, Montesquieu had early enunciated an ethical code 
to apply in the event that god did not exist. ‘Ainsi, quand il 
n’y aurait pas de Dieu, nous devrions toujours aimer la justice; 
c’est-à-dire faire nos efforts pour ressembler à cet être dont nous 
avons une si belle idée, et qui, s’il existait, serait nécessairement 
juste’ (Lettres persanes LXXXIII). 

By mid century the supernatural, or at least revealed religion, 
had been excised from the debate, excepting of course the apolo- 
gists for Christianity. Among philosophes the problem had re- 
solved itself into three questions. Everyone agreed that ethical 
conduct was desirable and natural, but from where did we derive 
our ethical standards? Were they utilitarian, acquired empirically 
through experience, the thesis of Helvétius’s De l'esprit; or 
were they innate in man, put there by either a benevolent pro- 
vidence or a deistic creator? Were they universal, as Voltaire 
believed (Poéme sur la loi naturelle); or were they situational 
and relative as Montesquieu had strongly implied (Lettres per- 
sanes)? Was the throne room of virtue the heart; that is to say 
accessible to us only through our sensibilities, as Rousseau stoutly 
maintained, ‘Combien de choses qu’on n’aperçoit que par senti- 
ment et dont il est impossible de rendre raison’ (La Nouvelle 
Heloise 1.xit); or was it the mind and thus accessible to reason, as 
most would like to believe? 

At the opposite end of the philosophic spectrum from the 
materialism of Helvétius and La Mettrie, stood Rousseau with 
an all-inclusive ethical system based on his conviction that 
conscience was a gift to the heart of man from a benevolent 

34 Pensées diverses sur la comète 35 for a study of Helvétius’s con- 
CXXXIII, “L’athéisme ne conduit pas tribution to the ethics debate and the 
nécessairement a la corruption des evolution of his thought onthe subject 
moeurs’, and CLXXII, ‘Si une société see Kiernan. 


d’athées se ferait des lois de bienséance 
et d’honneur’. 
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personal god. ‘Il est donc au fond des âmes un principe inné 
de justice et de vertu, sur lequel, malgré nos propres maximes, 
nous jugeons nos actions et celles d’autrui comme bonnes ou 
mauvaises; et c'est à ce principe que je donne le nom de con- 
science. ... Conscience! Conscience! instinct divin, immortelle 
et céleste voix, quide assuré d’un être ignorant et borné, . . . 
juge infallible du bien et du mal, qui rends l’homme semblable 
à Dieu’ (Emile, ‘Profession de foi du vicaire savoyard’). But only 
the extreme positions enjoyed the luxury of complete systems and 
unshakeable self-assurance. The century’s confusion is better 
exemplified by Diderot, who did much more than Helvétius 
to make materialism, and determinism, intellectually respectable. 
Yet, he nevertheless rejected such a mechanistic cause and effect 
explanation for his beloved ‘vertu’. For Diderot, ethics were in- 
extricably linked with a sensibilité that defied rational analysis, 
as is painfully obvious in his moralizing and tear-drenched Père 
de familles. 

Why was the philosophe of every philosophic persuasion so 
obsessed with the ethical question? What goaded them all to seek 
some new rationale to replace the revealed religion they had 
rejected? Obviously they feared the amorality that lurked at the 
logical conclusion to their systematic despiritualizing of ethical 
values. Little did they suspect, as late as 1770, that their worst 
unspoken fears were soon to be realized and exemplified in the 
life and writings of the marquis de Sade. As a recent study has 
pointed out, Sade was not an inexplicable and isolated eighteenth- 
century aberration, but the logical ultimate conclusion to the 
philosophes’ systematic and progressive demythologizing of 
ethics (see Leduc). 

In the final analysis, Raynal’s ‘sentiment inné dans tous les 
coeurs’ is not essentially different from the innate ideas of Des- 
cartes or the divine conscience of Rousseau. Kiernan (p.229) 


36 for a study of Diderot’s am- 
biguous attitude toward one of his 
favourite topics see Perkins. 
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has said that ‘The philosophes all accepted the belief that know- 
ledge derives from the senses. They all rejected the Cartesian 
doctrine of innate ideas. They justified their position on empirical 
grounds’. Though it is indisputable that philosophie was basically 
empiricist, perhaps a fairer statement would be that the philosophe 
would have liked to reject the Cartesian doctrine, but when trap- 
ped between the materialism of Helvétius and his presentiment 
of Sadistic nihilism, he had no choice, as we see in the case of 
Raynal, but to fall back on innate ideas, even if he did, as Voltaire, 
change the word to instinct. 


D'où nous vient ce besoin? pourquoi l’Etre suprême 
Mit-il dans notre coeur, à l'intérêt porté, 
Un instinct qui nous lie à la société? . .. 


Tous ont reçu du ciel avec l'intelligence 
Ce frein de la justice et de la conscience”. 


Finally, Raynal shared with Voltaire, as we have seen, the same 
existentialist anguish over the absurdity of the universe and the 
human condition. He, like Voltaire, was painfully aware of the 
existence of inexplicable evil, and, in this respect, a philosophical 
pessimist at odds with those eighteenth-century optimists such as 
Pope, whose enchantment with the marvels of Newtonian physics 
led him to declare, ‘whatever is, is right’ (Essay on man), and 
Leibnitz, whose misunderstood assertion that this is the best of all 
possible worlds (Theodicy) provoked Voltaire to write Candide. 
His pessimism also put Raynal again at odds with his old antago- 
nist, the unhappy Rousseau, who, having substituted reasons 
of the heart for reasons of reason, morosely and stubbornly 


37 Poème sur la loi naturelle, ii; 
written in refutation to the behaviour- 
istic ethics of Helvétius’s De l'esprit. 


ton âme fût si savante dans le ventre de 
ta mère, pour être si ignorante quand 
tu aurais de la barbe au menton’ 


Voltaire is somewhat géné in his 
argument because he had previously 
ridiculed the innate ideas of Descartes, 
‘Ce n’était donc pas la peine, . . . que 
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maintained that god and his creation were perfect, and that man 
was good, despite appearances to the contrary®. 


vil. Noble savage 


The idealization of the savage in western literature is at least 
as old as the Germania of Tacitus (c. A.D. 100). The subject had, of 
course, been completely forgotten for long centuries until the 
discovery and conquest of the two Indies in the sixteenth century 
revitalized it. To Montaigne goes the honour for introducing 
the noble savage into modern European, and especially French, 
literature (Essais 1.xxxi). Even then, the subject was largely 
ignored for over a hundred years while self-confidence and ad- 
miration for the ancients ran their course. Obviously, however, 
a thought had been planted in the mind of France’s intellectual 
community, where it was continually nourished by fresh accounts 
of travellers, conquerors and missionaries, for in the eighteenth 
century the noble savage burst full-blown upon the stage of 
French letters. He became, in fact, one of the century’s favourite 
preoccupations. Like the questions of luxe and vertu the bon 
sauvage was a subject about which nearly every author expressed 
an opinion, and, surprisingly, there was a great deal of unanimity 
among these opinions. Eighteenth-century France, preoccupied 
with vertu, sick at heart with the moral, social, and governmental 
degeneration of the ancien régime, was hopelessly enchanted by 
the simplicity, honesty, and courage that it perceived in the un- 
clothed children of nature. Even Voltaire, who was strongly pro- 
luxury in that closely allied debate, had kind words for the savage’s 
simple virtue, honesty and courage, while decrying his ignorance 
and brutish existence (Essai sur les moeurs, Intro. vii). Voltaire 


38 Rousseau, Lettre sur la providence, désastre de Lisbonne. Also the ‘Pro- 
which was written in rebuttal to fession de foi du vicaire savoyard’. 
Voltaire’s pessimistic Poème sur le 
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also sent a fictional noble savage scurrying across seventeenth- 
century France, using the naive virtue of that protagonist to 
make a vivid contrast with the hypocrisy and decadence of con- 
temporary French society (L'’Ingénu). Likewise Diderot, great 
cataloguer of all the arts and sciences of civilization, praised the 
savage and brutal state of nature of the primitive Tahitians in 
contrast to the artificial and unnatural laws and customs of his 
own society (Supplément au voyage de Bougainville). 

In the popular mind, no eighteenth-century writer is, or was, 
more closely linked with the cult of the noble savage than J. J. 
Rousseau. It was, after all, Rousseau who was depicted by the 
theatre of the time as walking on all fours and munching a head 
of lettuce (Palissot, Les Philosophes). Though it is true that 
Rousseau used an idealized state of nature as the starting-point 
for his theories (Discours sur l’origine de l'inégalité 1), he does not, 
perhaps, deserve his reputation as noble savagery’s most eloquent 
or persistent champion. Pertinent excerpts from the Histoire 
vhilosophique will show that despite some inconsistency, the 
noble savage had no more prolix nor lyrical admirer than Guil- 
laume Raynal. 

In his first emotional-instinctive reaction, Raynal is hope- 
lessly enamoured of the savage and all his ways. Not only does he 
wax eloquent in praise of his many virtues, but he wistfully envies 
his freedom and happiness. Still, on this subject as on all others, 
Raynal is impossible to pin down. His remarks are replete with 
maddening contradictions and uneasy attempts at compromise. 
In the midst of a hymn of praise for the joys and virtues of the 
savage life, Raynal will interrupt himself, as if Rousseau had just 
looked over his shoulder, and rather peevishly state categorically 
that he has never preferred the state of nature over civilization. 
But this stark denial, unadorned with any of the lyricism and 
emotion that he poured into the opposite side of the debate, 
seems bare and unconvincing indeed. In other digressions, for 
no apparent reason, Raynal proceeds to denounce roundly the 
brutality of the savage life and defend the humanizing mission 
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of civilization. It seems to be a case of Raynal’s heart being 
in one place and his head in another. For once, he is aware of 
this dichotomy in his thought and feelings, and he is a little dis- 
concerted by it. 

Numerous small asides are devoted to the natural goodness of 
the savage and the superiority of his simple ways over the com- 
plications and deceits of civilized society. Raynal says of the 
north American Indians, ‘Ce sont les Espagnols eux-mêmes, qui 
nous attestent que ces peuples étoient humains, sans malignité, 
sans esprit de vengeance, presque sans passion’ (ii.13). Raynal 
remarks that modern man has forgotten the art of living day by 
day. This sane and sensible approach to life, which comes naturally 
to the savage, is foreign to civilized people, ‘qui ont éprouvé tous 
les maux du luxe et de la cupidité’ (ii.377). He bemoans the fact 
that civilization has commercialized man’s ancient tradition of 
hospitality to travellers, who now seek food and shelter for pay 
at inns and restaurants (ii.370). He notes that merchants are sur- 
prised by the complete honesty that they encounter in dealing 
with the natives of Chile and Paraguay. They should realize, 
says Raynal, that “Ce n’est pas au fond des foréts, c’est au centre 
des sociétés policées qu’on apprend a mépriser l’homme et à s’en 
méfier’. He adds a personal lament, ‘O honte de notre religion, 
de notre police, et de nos moeurs” (ii.260). Raynal also tells the 
undoubtedly apocryphal story of a native South African who was 
taken from his parents at birth, raised and educated by Europeans 
as a European. He worked for some years as a clerk in India. As 
a young man, he returned to Africa to visit the hut of his parents 
in the bush. He was so enthralled that he immediately took off his 
clothes, donned a loincloth and told his former colleagues that for 
the rest of his life he would never follow anything but the religion 
and customs of his ancestors. Raynal adds, ‘La vie oisive et indé- 
pendente, que ces sauvages mènent dans leurs déserts, a pour eux 
des charmes inexprimables. Rien ne peut les en détacher” (1.212). 

One notes in the above quotation that there is a thin line 
between praising the superior joys of savagery and expressing the 
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white man’s prejudice that people of colour are allergic to work. 
This thought is prominent in Raynal’s first major digression on 
the subject of the bon sauvage, which comes early in his first 
volume. In it, Raynal poses the basic question: Is the noble 
Hottentot a better and happier man than his civilized brother? 
His answer is affirmative in both cases. He first describes, with 
obvious envy, the carefree existence of the Hottentot whose only 
duty is to take an infrequent turn guarding the communal live- 
stock. He adds, ‘Hors le tems des pluies, Hottentot n’y entre 
jamais [dans sa cabane]. On le voit toujours couché à sa porte. 
C’est-la, qu’aussi peu touché de Pavenir que du passé, il dort, il 
fume, il s’enivre. . . . Mais sont-ils heureux, me demanderez- 
vous? Et moi, je vous demanderai, quel est l’homme si entêté 
des avantages de nos sociétés, si étrangers à nos peines, qui ne 
soit quelquefois retourné par la pensée au milieu des forêts, et 
qui wait du moins envié le bonheur, l'innocence et le repos de 
la vie patriarchale? Eh-bien! Cette vie est celle de l'Hottentot. 
Aimez-vous la liberté? Il est libre. Aimez-vous la santé? Il ne 
connoit d’autre maladie que la vieillesse. Aimez-vous la vertu? 
Il a des penchans qu’il satisfait sans remords, mais il n’a point 
de vices. Je sais bien que vous vous éloignerez avec dégoût d’un 
homme emmaillotté, pour ainsi dire, dans les entrailles des ani- 
maux. Croyez-vous donc que la corruption dans laquelle vous étes 
plongés, vos haines, vos perfidies, votre duplicité, ne révoltent 
pas plus ma raison, que la malproprété de l’'Hottentot ne révolte 
mes sens? Vous riez avec mépris des superstitions de Hotten- 
tot. Mais vos prêtres ne vous empoisonnent-ils pas en naîssant 
de préjugés qui font le supplice de votre vie, qui sèment la 
division dans vos familles, qui arment vos contrées les unes 
contre les autres? Vos péres se sont cent fois égorgés pour des 
questions incompréhensibles. Ces tems de frénésie renaîtront, et 
vous vous massacrerez encore. Vous êtes fiers de vos lumiéres; 
mais à quoi vous servent-elles? De quelle utilité seroient-elles 
à l’Hottentot? Est-il donc si important de savoir parler de la 
vertu sans la pratiquer ? (i.202-205). 
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One notes in the opening lines of the above quote a uniquely 
eighteenth-century development; the noble savage seems to have 
replaced the conventional ‘shepherdesses’ as the protagonist of 
bucolic escapism. Consider specifically the question, ‘Quel est 
l’homme . . ., qui ne soit quelquefois retourné par la pensée au 
milieu des forêts, et qui mait du moins envié le bonheur, Pinno- 
cence et le repos de la vie patriarchale?’, this question coming 
immediately after the description of the savage idling away the 
day, smoking and drinking at his doorway, satisfying his pen- 
chants without remorse. Is this not an invitation to flee cruel 
reality on the wings of imagination and to take some vicarious 
pleasure from the Hottentot’s earthly paradise? In this instance 
the noble savage is playing the role that the shepherds of bucolic 
literature had played for centuries. 

This interesting use of the savage for temporary escape from 
reality was not his primary use in eighteenth-century literature, 
however, for the simple reason that escapism was not a primary 
characteristic of the literature of that century. The eighteenth 
century was the first century that did not accept the objective 
reality of everyday life, and all of society’s institutions and cus- 
toms, as immutable and god-given. The eighteenth century not 
only thought that reality should be changed but that it could be 
changed, and most literature, fiction and non-fiction, was deeply 
engagé in an effort to bring about the desired change. Whereas 
in previous centuries literature had reacted to cruel reality by 
preaching resignation, either philosophic or religious, or by 
providing temporary surcease in the form of heroic or bucolic 
escape, the eighteenth century reacted to reality by condemning 
it and by preaching reform and revolt. So it is that, in all of Ray- 
nal’s shifting moods and methods, we never find the slightest 
hint of acceptance and resignation, philosophic or otherwise. 
Moreover, while he may slip for a moment into bucolic escapism, 
he quickly returns to the main business at hand and his praise of 
the savage leads quite naturally into wide-ranging, emotional 
criticism of contemporary institutions and customs. Thus the 
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bon sauvage finds himself in a role that his literary cousin the 
berger never knew, that of being used as the point of a polemic 
spear. The great attraction of the noble savage for the philosophe 
was that he made such a vivid contrast for purposes of invidious 
comparisons. Equally important, he had been the victim of many 
of the absurdities and fanaticisms that were most despised in 
contemporary European civilization. Raynal paints an idyllic 
picture of those gentle babes of nature, the South-Sea Islanders, 
who, according to Raynal, did not know even the use of fire 
or the bow and arrow. He then shocks his readers by reporting 
that these helpless people were massacred by Spanish soldiers 
for refusing to heed the evangelism of Spanish missionaries 
(ii.98). 

He resorts to the omniscience of a novelist to contrast the 
warm welcome afforded to Columbus, by astonished but kind- 
hearted natives, with the treachery that was in the discoverer’s 
heart at the moment of first encounter. He then addresses the 
reader directly, ‘Lecteur, dites-moi, sont ce des peuples civilisés 
qui sont descendus chez des sauvages, ou des sauvages chez des 
peuples civilisés? Et qu’importe qu’ils soient nus; qu’ils habitent 
le fond des forêts; qu’ils vivent sous des huttes; qu’il n’y ait parmi 
eux ni code de loix, ni justice civile, ni justice criminelle, s'ils 
sont doux, humains, bien faisans, s’ils ont les vertus qui carac- 
térisent l’homme. . . . Rappellons-nous ce moment de la dé- 
couverte, cette première entrevue des deux mondes pour bien 
détester le nôtre” (ii.11). 

A second major digression on this subject grows out of a 
description of the aboriginal inhabitants of Lower California. 
One of several interesting points in this digression is found in 
the first paragraph, in which Raynal paints a completely idealized 
and unrealistic picture of Indian childhood, and specifically 
stresses the complete freedom of the Indian child: ‘Point d’étre 
plus libre que le petit sauvage. Il naît emancipé. Il va, il vient, 
il sort, il rentre, il découche sans qu’on lui demande ce qu’il a 
fait, ce qu’il est devenu. Jamais on ne s’aviseroit d’employer 
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l’autorité de la famille pour le ramener, s’il lui plaisoit de dis- 
paroitre’ (ii.tor). 

Raynal compares ‘la sévérité de notre éducation, sa durée, 
ses fatigues’, with the perfect liberty of the ‘petit sauvage’, who 
‘n’entendit jamais [une réprimande] dans la bouche de ses 
parens’ (ii.1or). 

He continues his digression but switches his attention from 
one end of the age spectrum to the other. He compares unfavour- 
ably the sad lot of the civilized pater familias, whose children 
impatiently await his death in order to divide an inheritance, with 
the happy lot of his savage and propertyless counterpart whose 
death is a boon to no one. Showing the effects of the generation 
gap, the childless, but middle-aged and notoriously loquacious 
Raynal, likewise growls at those young people who may be im- 
patient with the monologued wisdom of their elders. He draws 
for their edification an idealistic picture of the greybeard savage 
and his fascinated audience. ‘Dans nos foyers, les pères âgés 
radotent souvent au jugement de leurs enfans. Il n’en est pas ainsi 
dans la cabane du sauvage. On y parle peu, et l’on y a une haute 
opinion de la prudence des péres. Ce sont leurs legons qui sup- 
pléent au défaut d’observations sur les ruses des animaux, sur les 
forêts giboyeuses, sur les côtes poissonneuses, sur les saisons et sur 
les tems propres a la chasse et a la péche. Le vieillard raconte-t-il 
quelques particularités de ses guerres, ou de ses voyages, . . . le 
soir dans une nuit étoilée, a l’entrée de la cabane, leur trace-t-il 
du doigt le cours des astres qui brillent audessus de leur tête, . . . 
la soumission pour ses conseils, la vénération pour sa personne en 
sont augmentés’ (ii.102). 

He continues to describe the grief of the savage family when 
an elder succumbs to old age, and the continuing veneration of the 
tomb of an ancestor. He compares this to the parallel occasion in 
our own cities where ‘les enfans sont livrés a tant de distractions 
que les pères sont promptement oubliés’ (ii.102). 

Inasmuch as Raynal had no first-hand knowledge whatsoever 
of uncivilized societies and had to rely on the accounts of travellers 
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and missionaries for such intimate details of family life, one can 
assume that much of this idealized and lyrically beautiful portrait 
of the savage and his family was the product of Raynal’s own 
romantic imagination. It does, moreover, surpass anything ever 
written by Rousseau in idealizing and praising the noble savage. 
Some such thought must have occurred to Raynal himself at this 
point, for he suddenly interrupts himself, takes note of where his 
chain of thought has led him, and with impatience and irritation 
denies that he has ever preferred savagery over civilization. ‘Ce 
n’est pas toutefois que je préférasse l’état sauvage à l’état civilisé. 
C’est une protestation que j’ai déjà faite plus d’une fois. Mais 
plus j'y réfléchis, plus il me semble que depuis la condition de 
la nature la plus brute jusqu’à l’état le plus civilisé, tout se 
compense à peu près, vices et vertus, bien et maux physiques’ 
(ii.102). 

For this time, as we see, he attempts a middle-of-the-road 
position, saying, in effect, that the advantages and disadvantages 
of civilization and savagery mutually balance each other. 

A description of north America before the arrival of English 
settlers leads Raynal into a four-page digression in which he 
again, and in a definitive fashion, examines the question of ‘com- 
paraison des peuples policés et des peuples sauvages’ (iv.176-181). 
As with a previous digression, he uses the état sauvage as a 
starting-point for a free-wheeling criticism of all aspects of the 
ancien régime, but, unlike some previous digressions, he does not 
attempt to balance his enthusiasm or criticism with a denial or 
fence-straddling statement of neutrality. This time he declares 
unequivocally for the advantages of savagery. 

He opens his discussion by admitting that the philosophes know 
little about the origins of the north Americans, but, he hastens 
to add, as interesting as that question may be, it is idle speculation 
compared to the really important question, which is to determine 
‘si ces nations, encore à demi sauvages, sont plus ou moins 
heureuses que nos peuples civilisés. Si la condition de l’homme 
brut, abandonné au pur instinct animal . . . est meilleure ou pire 
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que celle de cet étre merveilleux, qui tire du duvet pour se cou- 
cher, file la soie pour se vêtir, etc.’. 

To get to the bottom of this vexing problem, Raynal says we 
must decide once and for all what is really necessary to make a 
man ‘aussi heureux qu’il peut être’. Contradicting his previous 
statement that a subsistence living, bereft of all luxuries, is con- 
trary to human nature (above, chap. v), he now says that human 
nature teaches us that only the basic necessities of food, shelter, 
and clothing in cool climates, are necessary for human happiness. 
The savage, according to Raynal, has these in abundance. Nature is 
a storehouse for all his needs, and if a scarcity should develop, 
nothing is easier for the savage than to change his abode by as 
many miles as he feels necessary. Some may vaunt the advantages 
of civilization, its luxuries, the comforts of modern housing, the 
caress of modern clothing, the fine taste and variety of civilized 
food, the entertainments and divertissements that add interest and 
colour to life, but, says Raynal, all these superfluities respond to 
an acquired taste, satisfy a secondarily developed need. The savage 
cannot miss something he does not desire, and he cannot desire 
something, the existence of which he totally ignores. ‘Il ne peut 
manquer ce qu’il ne désire point, ni désirer de ce qu’il ignore’. 
Even more importantly, it is not valid to compare the comforts 
and luxuries of civilization with the deprivations of savagery 
because (and here we come to one of the main points of the bon 
sauvage dispute) the great mass of humanity in civilized countries 
does not enjoy any of the amenities or luxuries of life. The great 
mass of French peasants and artisans does back-breaking labour 
from dawn till dusk, and still sleeps on straw, lives in miserable 
huts, wears rags in winter, and eats coarse and unappetizing 
food. The civilized man labours like a slave for a subsistence 
living, while a savage enjoys a subsistence living in near total 
idleness and diversion. Moreover, while the savage ignores the 
existence of luxury, the civilized masses have before their eyes 
daily the luxuries and comforts of the ruling classes, comforts 
which they can never obtain. His awareness of the existence of 
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these luxuries is doubly painful to the working man, for he knows 
that it is his labour that has created them. ‘Le peuple n’a que le 
spectacle de luxe dont il est doublement la victime’. 

For good measure, Raynal adds that the savage lives in com- 
plete equality and liberty, two conditions unknown in the 
civilized society of western Europe. The savage finds it utterly 
incomprehensible that a mortal man can order any other man to 
do anything, says Raynal. He contrasts this with civilized society 
where everyman must daily fawn and crawl before whomever 
is above him in the socio-political hierarchy; everyman’s daily 
activities are controlled not by his own will but by the will of 
his superiors. 

It should be pointed out here that postulating a condition of 
complete freedom and equality for all contemporary savage 
societies is not only an unrealistic exaggeration, but it again 
outdoes Rousseau, whom Raynal criticized for assuming a 
fleeting stage of complete individual liberty at the very dawn of 
organized society (above, chap. iv). The comparison of savage 
and French working-class living standards, however, is an effec- 
tive criticism of the ancien régime which prefigures the most 
radical phases of the French Revolution. In any case, realizing 
that he has discussed this persistent eighteenth-century problem 
at length for the fourth time, Raynal now seeks to lay the question 
to rest. ‘Après tout, un mot peut terminer ce grand procès’. 
Ask a working man of Europe if he is happy, says Raynal. Ask 
a savage, unmolested by any European conquerer or settler, if 
he is unhappy. In both cases the answer will be a resounding 
‘non!’. With a note of complete finality Raynal adds, ‘La dispute 
est finie” (iv.176-181). 

The dispute was not finished, however, not even within the 
pages of Raynal’s own work. The Histoire philosophique contains 
three short asides and one longer digression that are plainly anti- 
bon sauvage. This inconsistency is noted as early as the first 
volume wherein Raynal designates Sweden of the early middle 
ages a pre-civilized society. He describes it in these unflattering 
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terms: ‘Une contrée inculte et déserte, sans moeurs, sans police, 
sans gouvernement, . . . peu éclairée, et qui ne faisoit point 
d'efforts pour sortir de son ignorance’ (i.572). This aside is 
remarkable for its bland assumption that any society not civilized 
by western European standards is ‘sans moeurs’, and ‘sans 
police. This is not only contrary to modern anthropology, 
which is understandable, but contrary to Raynal’s own often 
expressed opinion. Still on the subject of medieval Sweden, 
Raynal notes a miraculous transformation of the Swedish 
language with the coming of modern civilization. ‘Une langue, 
jusqu’alors barbare, eut enfin des régles, et acquit, avec les tems, 
de la précision et de lélégance’ (1.575). Ignorant of modern 
descriptive linguistics, Raynal smugly assumed that any language 
without written rules of grammar was barbarian, and since he 
spoke neither medieval nor modern Swedish, he was not in a 
good position to judge any improvement. 

Raynal’s ambitious plans for the French colony of Guiana 
also contradict his admiration for the noble savage. Speaking of 
the unspoiled natives of the interior, he describes them as brutal, 
miserable, superstition ridden, and violent. He chastises them for 
their aversion to manual labour (why work when tropical nature 
is a storehouse of the necessities of life?), and for their mistreat- 
ment of women (iv.635). 

Raynal’s most amazing about-face on the bon sauvage question 
is found in the opening paragraph of his final summary on impots. 
In a disdainful dismissal of the whole noble savage versus civiliza- 
tion controversy, he calls savagery ‘une vie précaire’, characterized 
by ‘des combats journaliers pour un coin de forét, une caverne, 
un arc, une flèche, un fruit, un poisson, un oiseau, un quadrupède, 
la peau d’une béte, ou la possession d’une femme’. He accuses all 
those who say otherwise, which would have to include himself, 
though he undoubtedly meant Rousseau, of misanthropic exag- 
geration, and ends his digression with a ringing defence of the 
artificialities of urban civilized society. ‘Que la misanthropie 
exagère, tant qu'il lui plaira, les vices de nos cités, elle ne réussira 
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pas à nous dégoûter de ces conventions, . .. de ces vertus 
artificielles qui sont la sécurité et le charme de nos sociétés” 
(iv.635). 

This digression, which for some inexplicable reason was in- 
cluded in the summary on impots, was Raynal’s final word, or 
afterthought, on the bon sauvage debate, but it was not an 
appropriate final word on the subject since it was obviously as 
exaggerated to one extreme as earlier digressions had been to the 
other. A more reasonable position was stated in a previous 
digression in which Raynal not only attempted to find a golden 
mean in the noble savage dispute, but where he also, for once, 
was not so absolutely self-assured; where he admitted, for once, 
that he did not know the final answer. Raynal’s chain of thought 
was triggered by his observation of the ease of childbirth among 
Brazilian savages and among uncivilized women in general, 
compared to the difficulty and danger of childbirth among leisure- 
class women of Europe. He notes that, in his own lifetime, upper- 
class women of France have felt the need to return to outdoor 
exercise and breast-feeding of their own children (the effects of 
Rousseau). Raynal calls these trends ‘utiles et sages innovations’, 
a step back toward the state of nature. This leads him to some 
speculation and rhetorical questions. He admits that he does not 
know the final answer, but thinks that human nature demands 
that we find a happy medium somewhere between savagery and 
the excesses of civilization. He also sees a gradual evolution from 
the extremes to this golden mean. ‘L’homme ne peut s’écarter 
indiscrétement des loix de la nature, sans nuire 4 son bonheur. 
Dans tous les siècles à venir, l’homme sauvage s’avancera pas à 
pas vers l’état civilisé. L’homme civilisé reviendra vers son état 
primitif; d’où le philosophe conclura qu’il existe dans l’intervalle 
qui les sépare un point où réside la félicité de l'espèce”. 

For once, however, Raynal shows an awareness of the difficulty 
of translating theory into practice. Who is wise enough to decide 
the ‘point’ of maximum human happiness? Who should have the 
authority to constrain people to be happy? ‘Mais qui est-ce qui 
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fixera ce point? Et s’il étoit fixé, quelle seroit l’autorité capable 
d’y diriger, d’y arrêter l’homme?” (ii.368). 

In summary, this chapter illustrates again that the concept of 
the don sauvage, that marvellous being, who, without benefit of 
Christianity, European culture or mores, nevertheless apparently 
led a happy, healthy and virtuous life, was, for the philosophe, 
one of his most devastating weapons for an all-out assault on the 
ancien régime. No one realized this better than Raynal, and no 
one put the noble savage to more effective use. 


VIII. Nature 


The dichotomy in Raynal’s thought and personality, so 
apparent in previous chapters, is likewise evident in his reaction 
to la nature. In general, barring complete indifference, there 
are three reactions to the phenomena of nature in the Histoire 
philosophique, whether the particular paysage be mountainous, 
swampy, forest or desert. In some passages virgin nature is 
a spectacle of purely aesthetic value, a thing of beauty within 
itself, to which one reacts emotionally and, if one is so gifted, 
poetically. A second reaction is intellectual and dispassionate. It 
seeks out the metaphysical or philosophical implications of the 
physical universe. It delights in ammunition to be used in the 
polemic wars with revealed religion, sees nature as an intriguing 
collection of curiosities demanding a rational explanation, or as 
a convenient storehouse of natural causes with which to explain 
human behaviour and institutions. A third reaction is pragmatic 
or utilitarian. It views the surface of the earth in its varied mani- 
festations not as a thing of value in itself, but rather as potential 
economic resources. It looks behind the virgin panorama and 
attempts to picture how this spectacle can be related to the eco- 
nomic needs of man. The utilitarian and philosophic moods seem 
to be Raynal’s first and most persistent reaction. ‘The romantic 
poetic mood is relegated to the category of counterbalancing 
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second thoughts. In general, as Raynal describes each newly 
discovered island or continent, he may praise the salubrity of 
its climate, the pureness of its air and water, its rich flora and 
fauna, but he usually does so with the explicit idea as to how these 
tiches could be exploited to man’s material benefit. He rarely 
thapsodizes over the beauty of unspoiled nature as such. One 
begins to doubt that he sees any aesthetic value in nature whatso- 
ever. In some asides nature appears as an ugly chaos that man 
should master. The works of man, that will rise out of this dis- 
order, are, in contrast, depicted as things of beauty. ‘Des défriche- 
mens! Voilà des conquêtes sur le chaos à l’avantage de tous les 
hommes!’ (iii.358). 

Although appalled by man’s inhumanity to fellow man, by his 
cruelty and superstition, Raynal, at the same time, stands in awe 
of his indomitable spirit in exploration and conquest, and in the 
growing domination of his environment. ‘Homme, quelque fois 
si pusillanime et si petit, que tu te montres grand, et dans tes 
projets, et dans tes oeuvres! Avec deux foibles leviers de chair, 
aidés de ton intelligence, tu attaques la nature entiére et tu la 
subjugues!’ (ii.111). 

Cultivation of the mangrove swamps of Dutch Guiana pro- 
vokes a brief exclamation of admiration for man the conquerer 
and, generalizing from what must have been a spectacular wilder- 
ness in its virgin state, characterizes nature with two pejorative 
adjectives. ‘Le génie de l’homme, vainqueur d’une nature ingrate 
et rebelle!” (iii.292). 

Two of Raynal’s strongest personal obsessions converge to 
provoke his most extreme statement of an ugly, pragmatic, 
aesthetic ideal. These are his hatred for the private parks and 
game preserves of the French nobility and his admiration for 
a highly idealized China. In a long digression on the Chinese 
countryside, which contains a thinly veiled allusion to the royal 
gardens of Versailles, Raynal says, ‘On n’y voit que peu d’arbres, 
méme utiles, parce que les fruits déroberoient trop de suc aux 
grains. Comment y trouveroit-on ces jardins remplis de fleurs, 
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de gazons, de bosquets, de jets d’eau, dont la vue, propre a réjouir 
des spectateurs oisifs, semble interdite au peuple et cachée a 
ses yeux, comme si l’on craignoit de lui montrer un larcin fait à 
sa subsistence? La terre n’y est pas surchargée de ces parcs, de 
ces forêts immenses qui fournissent moins de bois aux besoins 
de Phomme, qu’ils ne détruisent de guérets et de moissons en 
faveur des bêtes qu’on y enferme pour le plaisir des grands et le 
désespoir du laboureur’ (i.101-102). 

The Chinese do suffer a few trees to grow, he admits, but only 
on mountains not suited for other purposes, and, even there, 
only trees that are necessary to the economy. ‘On voit sur la 
plupart des montagnes, qui refusent la nourriture aux hommes, 
des arbres nécessaires pour charpenter des édifices, pour la con- 
struction des vaisseaux” (i.101). 

Where others would see evidence of ugly poverty, the pressure 
of too great a population on the land, Raynal sees, or claims to 
see, a spectacle of pragmatic beauty, where the eye contemplates 
nothing but the works of man and is not offended by even ‘un 
arbre utile’ unless one’s gaze is lifted to the mountain tops. In his 
determination to idealize cruel necessity and make a virtue of it, 
Raynal praises the Chinese for working seven days a week, every 
day of the year except new year’s. In his hatred of unproductive 
parkland and forest, he slips from ugly pragmatism into outright 
anti-intellectualism. ‘Mais cette insensibilité pour une chose inutile 
..., prouve peut-être le bonheur d’un peuple qui compte pour 
tout l’occupation et la curiosité pour rien’ (1.107). 

A few pages later, however, he has some second thoughts about 
the desirability of pure pragmatism. He notes that the Chinese 
are, in his opinion, retarded in the beaux arts and belles lettres. 
He remarks that their society has been stable to the point of 
stagnation for several centuries, whereas in Europe there has 
been great change and ‘progress’. The cause for this stagnation is 
related directly to the absence of useless trees. ‘Trop occupés 
des objets d’utilité, les esprits ne peuvent pas s’élancer dans la 
carrière de l'imagination (1.114). He does not develop his thought, 
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but Raynal seemed to have sensed, on reconsideration, that the 
‘useless’ beauty of forest and park, by inspiring imagination and 
giving repose to the soul, is actually an important ingredient of 
human progress, including economic progress. 

Only late in his second volume, confronted with the task of 
describing the majestic Andes, does Raynal rise above the purely 
utilitarian to express some awe and appreciation for a spectacle 
of unspoiled nature. ‘A l’aspect de ces masses énormes qui 
s’élévent à des hauteurs prodigieuses au-dessus de l’humble 
surface du globe, .. . de ces masses, ici couronnées d’impénétrables 
et antiques foréts qui n’ont jamais retenti du bruit de la coignée, 
... d’une majesté silencieuse et tranquille, qui arrête la nuée dans 
son cours et qui brise l’impetuoisité des vents . . . , à cet aspect 
dis-je, tout homme s’arréte avec étonnement, et le scrutateur de la 
nature tombe dans la méditation’ (ii.197). 

There follows a long ‘digression sur la formation des mon- 
tagnes’, which shows that Raynal, the scrutateur of everything, 
was more interested in the scientific and philosophical implications 
of the mountains than in their aesthetic value. Just as le bon 
sauvage had proved a useful weapon with which to castigate the 
ancien régime, so also the varied phenomena of nature would be 
used to refute certain tenets of revealed religion. Raynal’s digres- 
sion on mountain formation provides a fascinating glimpse at the 
emerging science of geology, as yet unnamed, but which, as 
Raynal rightly anticipated, would soon pose insurmountable 
problems for biblical chronology and the universally accepted 
belief, in Christendom, that the earth had been instantaneously 
created in essentially its present form not more than six thousand 
years ago. For several pages, Raynal paraphrases the theories of 
a pioneer geologist, Johann Lehman”, a German scientist whose 


39 Versuch einer Geschichte von Flôtz- 
Gebiirgen (Berlin 1756). Raynal does 
not footnote his sources, although he 
acknowledges that he is paraphrasing 
Lehman. He was undoubtedly refer- 
ring to the French translation of 
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work as a consultant to mining companies had led him to publish 
his speculations concerning the history of the earth. Lehman’s 
theories, which Raynal supports enthusiastically, are nothing less 
than modern geology. He was among the first to recognize the 
sedimentary origin of much of the earth’s surface. ‘C’est de ces 
dépôts continués pendant une longue suite de siècles que les 
couches de la terre se sont formées; et les masses énormes qui 
vous étonnent sont le résultat de ces couches accumulées. . . . 
L’action imperceptible et continue des eaux a formé les montagnes’ 
(ii.197). 

Lehman also recognized the incredible time span this theory 
implied: “Le tems n’est rien pour la nature’ (ii.197). 

Fascinated by the brilliant insight into the sub-aqueous origin 
of even elevated strata, Lehman, or Raynal, fails to mention that 
many mountain cores are non-sedimentary granites and the 
igneous residue of vulcanism. Lehman did, however, enunciate 
the brilliant and revolutionary concept of erosion. ‘L’action plus 
imperceptible et non moins continue d’une vapeur qui les [les 
montagnes] mouille et d’un souffle qui les sèche, les abat de jour en 
jour, et les réduira au niveau des plaines’ (ii.197-198). Even more 
revolutionary was Lehman’s speculation that the earth had already 
experienced more than one complete erosion cycle, that is sedimen- 
tation, mountain uplift, erosion and renewed uplift and erosion. 
‘Alors le premier phénoméne se renouvellera; et qui sait combien 
de fois les montagnes ont été détruites et reproduites’ (ii.198). 

The implications of repeated geo-erosional cycles for biblical 
chronology were obvious. Raynal says that Lehman, whom he 
implies he had met personally, laid the Old testament and his 
own work side by side and exclaimed modestly, ‘Respecte celui- 
ci, et daigne jeter les yeux sur celui-la’ (ii.198). 

This digression on the history of the Andes is a valuable in- 
sight into the eighteenth-century origin of an important physical 
science. It also illustrates again the phzlosophe’s instinctive rejection 
of authoritatively revealed truth or mythology in favour of an 
empirically derived natural explanation for every phenomenon. 
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Part of the eighteenth-century idea of progress was the un- 
shakeable faith that the new natural sciences would one day 
provide complete answers for the enigmas of the physical 
universe. Raynal himself sensed that he was living on the verge 
of a scientific revolution. As he said in another aside, that which 
the philosophes have been able to discover so far is but ‘la goutte 
d’eau enlevée au vaste océan’. 

In their determination to find a natural or mechanistic cause 
for every phenomenon, the philosophes seized upon climate as a 
convenient and universal explanation for everything. Students of 
the eighteenth century will recall the fundamental role Montes- 
quieu assigned to climate as a determinant of a people’s laws and 
customs (Esprit des lois XV1.ii, XVILii, XIX.iv). Rousseau likewise 
consigned warm countries to despotism and cold climates to 
barbarism and saw the best hope for democratic republics in the 
intermediate temperate zones (Contrat social 111.viti). 

No one, however, carried this obsession with climate to a 
greater extreme than Raynal. He elevates climate to a position of 
omnipotence and makes it a substitute deity. Every phenomenon, 
not readily explainable otherwise, is easily explained by reference 
to climate, since, obviously, every corner of the earth has a 
climate of some sort. We have already noted how Raynal quite 
sensibly explained the African’s colour as a result of climate 
(above, chap. iii). More important, however, the temperament of 
entire nations is directly related to the average daily temperature. 
Warm countries are fecund in creative genius while the inhabitants 
of cool countries are apt to be moderate, reasonable, and endowed 
with discriminating taste. ‘Peut-être le génie, enfant de l’imagina- 
tion qui crée, appartient-il aux pays chauds, féconds en produc- 
tions, en spectacles, en événemens merveilleux qui excitent 
lenthousiasme; tandis que le goût, qui choisit et moissonne dans 


40 iii.127; Raynal’s paraphrasing of Students of the history of science will 
Lehman was not his only digression find interesting material at i.25, 28-29; 
on the subject of geology, fossils, ii.28, 81, 205; iii.4-5. 
earth history and biblical chronology. 
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les champs où le génie a semé, semble convenir davantage à 
des peuples sobres, doux et modérés, qui vivent sous un ciel 
heureusement tempéré” (i.289-290). 

Being ignorant of the germ theory of disease, Raynal naturally 
attributed every human malady to heat, cold, or insalubrious 
vapours (1ii.234). 

The case of the Arabian peninsula leads to the following 
generalization on the determining role of climate in the practice 
of religion: ‘Il y a une vérité qui se prouve par l’étude de l’histoire, 
et par l’inspection du globe de la terre. Les religions ont toujours 
été cruelles dans les pays arides, sujets aux inondations, aux 
volcans; et elles ont toujours été douces dans les pays que la 
nature a bien traités. Toutes portent l’empreinte du climat où 
elles sont nées’ (1.289). 

Climate and other natural phenomena afford an easy explana- 
tion for the peculiarities of Japanese religion, including the 
Shintos’ emphasis on sex. ‘Les grandes isles qui composent cet 
empire, placées sous un ciel orageux, environées de tempétes, 
agitées par des volcans, sujettes à ces grands accidens de la nature 
qui impriment la terreur, étoient remplies d’un peuple que la 
superstition dominoit. Elle s’y divise en plusieurs sectes. . .. On 
ne doit pas du moins juger avec rigueur les institutions . . . , que 
le climat a dû sans doute établir en des régions où le ciel et le sol 
parlent si puissamment en faveur du voeu le plus ardent de la 
nature. Si c’est une vertu sous la zone tempérée d’étouffer les 
désirs qui portent les deux sexes à s’aimer, à céder à ce penchant 
est un devoir plus cher, et plus sacré, sous le climat brûlant du 
Japon’ (i.131-133). 

The truth of the matter is, of course, that the ‘climat brûlant’ 
of Japan is as cold or colder than that of northern France, but 
such facts are beside the point. The importance of this digression 
is that it ascribes religious and sexual behaviour to omnipotent 
natural forces, argues for relativity in moral standards, and 
effectively punctures the absolutist claims of European and 
Christian mores. 
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Raynal seemed to be particularly intrigued by the supposed 
relationship between climate and sexual behaviour. When he 
could not explain adequately the declining birthrate of Jesuit- 
ruled Paraguay, he had recourse to climate. ‘Après tout, ce fut le 
climat qui arréta sur-tout la population des Guaranis’ (ii.284). 
The equatorial climate of central and south America is blamed for 
the widespread practice of homosexuality among robust American 
Indians. ‘Il faut en chercher la cause dans la chaleur du climat” 
(ii.25). Inexplicably, the same warm temperatures are held 
responsible for the practice of concubinage among the Spanish 
colons despite the vigorous condemnation of the Catholic 
church. ‘En vain les évéques anathématisent tous les ans, a 
pâques, les personnes engagées dans ces liens illicites. Que 
peuvent ces vains foudres contre l’amour, contre l’usage, surtout 
contre le climat qui lutte sans cesse et l’emportent à la fin sur 
toutes les loix civiles et religieuses contraires à son influence” 
(11.239). 

In like manner, the torrid climate of tropical America explains 
the slave-owner’s passion for his female slaves. ‘Ceux qui ont 
cherché les causes de ce goût pour les négresses, qui paroît si 
dépravé dans les Européens, en ont trouvé la source dans la 
nature du climat qui, dans la zone torride, entraîne invinciblement 
à amour’ (iii.186). 

Climate also determines the quality of one’s drunkenness 
according to Raynal. ‘L’ivrognerie est un vice grossier et brutal. 
. .. Ce désordre, quoique toujours blamable, n’est pas également 
partout; parce qu’il n’entraine pas les mémes inconvéniens dans 
toutes les régions. Généralement parlant, il rend furieux dans les 
pays chauds, et stupide seulement dans les pays froids’ (ii.26r). 

In another aside, Raynal notes the futility of civil laws or 
religious teachings which contravene human foibles, ‘surtout 
ceux qui naissent de la nature du climat dont l’influence ne cesse 
point!’ (1.46). 

Perhaps Raynal’s most extreme statement on the subject comes 
in a brief aside from a discussion of Russia. He says that Russia 
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will probably never be civilized because of its climate. He then 
characterizes climate in general as ‘le climat qui dispose de tout’, 
which has the effect of elevating it to a position of complete 
omnipotence, supreme determinant of every earthly phenomenon 
(iv.486). 

In most of the above citations it appears that climate is being 
used, for lack of a better word, for what should have more 
properly been called ‘physical environment’; that is the totality 
of all geographical factors, not just the yearly average of daily 
weather conditions. Granting this be the case, the powers ascribed 
to it are still outrageously exaggerated. This exaggeration, as we 
have noted, can probably be attributed to the philosophe’s determi- 
nation to find a rational, and preferably a physical, explanation 
for every phenomenon. We recall Raynal’s approving definition 
of athéiste cited in a previous chapter (above, p. 225). 

With the exception of the lyric outburst that adorned his 
description of the Andes, one does not find anything but prag- 
matic or intellectual reactions to nature until deep into the third 
volume of the Histoire philosophique. There, in a remarkable 
about-face, Raynal seemed to have had some second thoughts 
about man and nature, while in mid-sentence. Describing the 
Barbados islands, he notes that, when the English first arrived, 
Barbados was covered with trees “gros et durs’. He adds, ‘La terre 
fut bientôt libre de ce fardeau, ou dépouillée de cet ornement, car 
il est douteux, si la nature n’embellit pas mieux son ouvrage que 
la main de l’homme qui change tout pour lui seul’ (iii.524). 

This ‘ou’ seems to mark a turning-point in Raynal’s attitude, 
for his remaining references to nature are all poetic expressions of 
admiration for her virginal beauty, which, since the location was 
America, he could only picture in his mind’s eye, but which he 
appreciated nevertheless. This explicit defence of nature against 
the depredations of man was something new for Raynal, and 
for the eighteenth century. It should not be overlooked that in 
Raynal’s century even admirers and students of nature had no 
doubts concerning her absolute subordination to the needs and 
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desires of man. It was a contemporary of Raynal, and a great 
admirer of nature, who said that God had given a melon six sides 
so that it could more easily be served en famille (Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre, Etudes de la nature). Even the great Buffon, who 
epitomizes not only the revolution in natural sciences but also 
eighteenth-century interest in nature, classified the animals, not 
according to zoological criteria, but according to their usefulness 
to man (Histoire naturelle). 

In his newly acquired frame of mind Raynal remarks that the 
mountains of Jamaica are heavily wooded and adds, ‘Cette 
verdure perpétuelle, alimentée, embellie par une foule d’abondan- 
tes cascades, forme un printems de toute l’année, et présente aux 
yeux enchantés le plus beau spectacle de la nature’ (iii.5 40). 

The virgin forests of north America, from Canada to the 
Mississippi and Ohio valleys, bring out the poet in Raynal as 
they would later do in Chateaubriand. “Tout dans cette région 
intact du Nouveau Monde, portoit l’impreinte du grand et du 
sublime. La nature y déployoit un luxe de fécondité, une magni- 
ficence, une majesté qui commandoit la vénération; mille graces 
sauvages qui surpassoient infiniment les beautés artificielles de nos 
climats. C’est-la qu’un peintre, un poëte auroit senti son imagina- 
tion s’exalter, s’échauffer, et se remplir de ces idées qui deviennent 
ineffaçables dans la mémoire des hommes’ (iv.o). 

With these same beauties in mind, Raynal, a few pages later, 
rebukes the French colons of Canada for having ‘aucune sensibi- 
lité pour la spectacle de la nature’ (iv.131). 

Raynal’s most explicit defence of nature is found in an eight- 
page digression in which he describes in loving detail the life and 
habits of the north American beaver (iv.5 5-63). Raynal finds the 
beaver, whom he calls the little ‘républicain’, admirable for his 
engineering ability, his industriousness, and most of all because 
he has perfected the art of living in peace with his fellows and 
other species. Raynal notes that human greed and vanity are at 
that moment threatening the beaver with extinction. This leads 
him to exclaim, ‘O nature! Où est ta providence, où est ta 
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bienfaisance d’avoir armé les animaux espèce contre espèce et 
Phomme contre tous’ (iv.61). 

Taking note of man’s seemingly single-minded determination 
to rule and ruin his earthly home, Raynal prefigures the most 
pessimistic fears of nineteenth- and twentieth-century conserva- 
tionists when he predicts that soon every species of wild animal 
will have succumbed to ‘la jalouse et destructive domination de 
ce tyran de la nature vivante’ (iv.62). 

In summary, on the subject of nature, as on others, Raynal’s 
thought was sufficiently complex, and he expressed complete 
contradictions with such candour, that his work again reflects 
the whole spectrum of eighteenth-century opinion on the subject. 
One can see clear evidence of the emerging natural sciences, of 
the conflicts between science and religion, and of the boundless 
optimism that science would soon explain every mystery as the 
result of a simple cause and effect relationship in the material 
universe. One also sees evidence of the pre-romantic cult of 
nature, the aesthetic appreciation of nature, usually associated 
with Rousseau and Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. One sees some 
explicit defence of nature against the encroachments of man, 
which seems unique to Raynal, but one sees much more of the 
ugly utilitarian pragmatism that has characterized the economic 
development of the western world for the past three centuries. 


IX. Conclusion 


The purpose of this study has been to show that the Histoire 
philosophique, which, though nearly forgotten today, was widely 
read and highly esteemed during a critical period of western 
history, does contain, in its own verbose and unorganized 
fashion, the whole spectrum of eighteenth-century French 
opinion of the philosophe persuasion. I believe the main body of 
this paper has shown this to be true. Due to the universality of his 
interests, and due to the generous scope of his nominal subject, 
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which he expanded ever further by treating it as an encyclopedia 
as well as a universal history, Raynal examined and commented 
upon all the themes normally associated with the French En- 
lightenment. Moreover, due to a peculiar trichotomy in his 
thought and personality, which reflects divergent tendencies within 
the philosophic movement, and due also to his loquaciousness and 
complete candour in expressing blatant contradictions, Raynal 
and his collaborators usually manage to express every shade of 
philosophic opinion on a particular topic. 

We have noted that Raynal recorded three distinct reactions 
to most subjects. In a critical-polemic frame of mind he uses 
a variety of literary devices to criticize bitterly existing beliefs, 
practices and institutions. As a rational theoretician, he harks 
back to supposed origins to formulate a theoretical basis for 
proper practice and belief. In a moderate pragmatic mood, he 
pens pages of advice for immediate practical reform of existing 
institutions and practices. 

Raynal’s threefold approach to eighteenth-century preoccupa- 
tions results in a uniquely complete record of the French En- 
lightenment movement. His reforming zeal and caustic criticism 
are quite in keeping with Voltaires motto Æcrasez l’infâme, 
though Raynal did use a sledgehammer where Voltaire used a 
surgical blade. His theoretical passages duplicate and expand 
upon the theories of other philosophes, especially Rousseau and 
Montesquieu. When he gives free rein to his personal penchant 
for idealism and anger, Raynal outdoes the tendency for absolut- 
ism usually associated with Rousseau, and evokes scenes of 
violence-tinged extremism that vividly prefigure the coming 
revolution. And, finally, Raynal abounds in the practical advice 
for sensible and immediately obtainable reform in the tradition 
of Voltaire and Montesquieu. 

While in all his approaches Raynal was basically a rational- 
empiricist, as were his colleagues, he was also a genuine humani- 
tarian whose sensibilities were easily susceptible to outrage. These 
traits are not, after all, incompatible. Moreover, he lived in 
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a particularly onerous period of history. No ancien régime ever 
seems so intolerable as when it begins to shatter and give ground. 
Thus Raynal was basically an angry man, speaking for an angry 
class of philosophes and at base an angry mass of people. It is not 
surprising therefore that his great catalogue of eighteenth-century 
opinion should be as emotional as it is reasonable. Likewise, while 
he was a philosophe, Raynal was by no means a philosopher. His 
work evidences little knowledge of, nor interest in, formal 
metaphysics. Thus he wavers continuously and unconcernedly 
between the materialism of his tough-minded collaborators, 
Diderot and Holbach, and the idealism of Rousseau, and, by 
his avoidance of them, he shows a commonsense distrust of all 
systems typical of Voltaire. 

These are the basic dichotomies that shatter the unity of 
Raynal’s thought, and, if he sometimes appears a little ridiculous, 
it is because he is equally sincere, equally self-assured and 
absolute no matter which of these parallel but mutually incom- 
patible paths he was following. But these are likewise the basic 
dichotomies of the philosophic movement. This basic head- 
heart dichotomy, this contradiction between radical extremism, 
stemming from humanitarian outrage, and cautious moderation, 
dictated by reason itself, the philosophic pessimism coupled with 
boundless faith in progress and reason, the ultimate indecision 
behind a facade of self-assurance or righteous indignation, 
these are the legacy of the eighteenth century and the events of 
1789, and all subsequent revolutions in our civilization, have not 
rendered these unresolved tendencies entirely academic. Raynal’s 
unique achievement was incorporating all this within the pages 
of one work. 

The principal conclusion of this study would be that, with 
the exception of Voltaire, the Histoire philosophique contains a 
more complete record of eighteenth-century French philosophic 
opinion than the complete works of any other single author. The 
fact that the work is poorly organized according to the nominal 
subject and not along thematic lines, so that the numerous 
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digressions and short asides containing his opinions are scattered 
haphazardly in a mass of dubious factual material, and certain 
deficiencies in style—overwordiness and overstatement—mitigate 
against the use of this uniquely rich primary source for eighteenth- 
century studies. These same deficiencies have undoubtedly con- 
tributed also to scholarly neglect. 

Raynal composed a strangely prophetic epitaph for his own 
work: ‘Ce foible ouvrage qui n’aura que le mérite d’en avoir 
produit de meilleurs, sera sans doute oublié. Mais au moins je 
pourrai me dire que j’ai contribué, autant qu’il a été en moi, au 
bonheur de mes semblables, et préparé de loin leur sort. Cette 
douce pensée me tiendra lieu de gloire. Elle sera le charme de ma 
vieillesse, et la consolation de mes derniers instans’ (iv.706). 

The hope that this ‘foible ouvrage’ may inspire better can 
serve as the epitaph of this study also. 
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